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SCOTCH BILLS AND SCOTCILT REPRESENTATION. 


Tne success of Mr. Hume’s motion for the reform 
of the House of Commons would increase the re- | 
presentation of Scotland by 50 per cent., and men | 
do say in Scotland that thereby the mortal dulness: 
of the Commons would be increased by four per! 
cent. The Scotch representation is every way de-| 
ficient—first, in numbers, which the Scotch cannot, 
help; but, second, in talents, which they might en- | 





—one, if we may not have more, in the House of 
Commons—is becoming vearly more apparent. The 
treatment of the country is odious, and it is of more 
consequence to the Government that the people 
begin to fecl it in that light. Scotch measures are 
never considered in the House of Commons before 
midnight, an it were better if they were never con- 
sidered in the House of Peers, at any hour of day 


deavour toamend. By some exertion, fifty-two less | or night. The Peers have done nothing regarding 


efficient representatives might be found in Parlia. || 


Scotland acceptable to the majority of the people 


ment than the gentlemen sent up from Scotland, || for many years past, notwithstanding the assevera- 
but an intimate knowledge of the House would be|/ tions of Lords Brougham and Campbell on the 


necessary in any man who undertook to find them. | 
The reason for this singular fact may be diilicult to) 
discover, but some cause will exist for the most 
intelligent portion of the empire choosing to be re- 
presented by the least active, useful, and able, sec- | 
tion of the House. The circumstance does not jus- | 
tify the unfair apportionment of the representa- 
tion. We should not be deprived of our undoubted 
space in Parliament, even if we are pleased to oc- 
cupy the Scotch seats with lead. Entitled to seventy- 
six or eighty seats, we should have them, even if we 
be obliged to send such Lord Broughams to the 
House, as those that were cunningly imported at 
New York, by a dealer in the heaviest, and the | 
most murderous of the viler metals. The mer- 
chant knew that our American brethren, who pro- 
tect themselves to the chin against our manufac- 
tures, had—with a love of art more commendable 
than their recent assaults on Mr. Macready, and 
slaughter of free-born Americans, by way of proving 
the sterling nature of Mr. Forrest’s representation 
of Othello—agreed to admit works of art free of 
duty. Acting on a fortunate idea, he determined 
to turn Lord Brougham into money—to coin his 
lordship’s character—a feat that nobody else, nct 
excepting the learned lord, could aecomplish—and 
so he had a few hundred statues of his lordship 
cast in lead, after the model of Punch. The 
material in that form defied the Custom-house 
officials; and the Broughams passed free into the 
furnace, for no United States law prevented the im- 
molation of statues in the smelting-pot, when they 
would not sell without its intervention. Let us have 
our eighty seats in the House of Commons, or one | 
hundred if we deserve them; and the spaces can | 
be filled by statues of past genius done in lead. | 
They will not serve us worse than our present re- | 
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subject, whose avowed acquaintance with our in- 
terests transcends that of most people resident with- 
in the country. The circumstance is more curious 
from the fact that the Scotch peers-really display 
more genius than their fellow-labourers in the 
Commons, 

The surprising revelations by Lords Brougham 
and Campbell on Scotch affairs take the breath from 
the conscientious reader in this country. Take the 
ease of the Marriage Bill as an example. Lord 
Brougham complains that marriage is made easy in 
Scotland, and he wants to make it difficult. Lord 
Brougham finds marriage, he says, scandalously 
easy, and he will finish by rendering seduction safer, 
At the very moment when he remonstrates against 
the facility of marriages, he interposes a “caveat” 
to eredulity in his statements, by adding that many 
people in Scotland know not whether they be or be 
nut married ; and multitudes more have reasonable 
doubts of their legitimacy. We never met a mar- 
ried couple—or two persons, male and female— 
in search of an answer to the question, Are we 
married? We venture to say, that nobody in Seot- 
land ever witnessed a phenomenon of that kind. 
We are assured that there are not twenty-four 
persons in the kingdom who have the slightest 
doubt on the subject. The assertion is as base- 
less as any other assertion ever made in the House 
of Peers. It is merely a statement without the 
slightest foundation—without the filmiest shade 
or phantom of truth in it—utterly, entirely, and 
indefensibly untrue. The matter of legitimacy is 
in the same position, of course, because Lord 
Urougham holds merely that there have been many 
hasty marriages—ceremonies of dubious foree—and 
that their offspring of indistinct status in the world 
arealegion. ‘The first statement being untrue, the 
second is necessarily erroneous; and we only won- 
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making; and the doubt, regarding the formation of 
masriage, as co-existing in one country, at one time, 
and under the same law. In Scotland, Lord 
Brougham says, that an admission of marriage ac- 
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der that a lawyer, who professes also to be a logician, |! jections can be entertained to that measure in, than 
should remonstrate against the facility of marriage- || out of Scotland. 


Complete registration is most de 
sirable, and perfectly attainable without altering the 
'present marriage law. ‘The most accurate system of 
registration is, however, liable to error. It so happens 
‘with us, that we have personal and expensive proof of 


complishes the fact, in whatever circumstances the | ‘that fact. An error in a parochial registry has cast ys 


admission be made. Not mere] y before an anvil, be. 





side a forge, in the presence of a smoke-begrimed 


‘considerable sums of money already of additional pay. 
ments on policies, and will contiuue io cost wore thay 


blacksmith—but even in a brothel, may the magic} is just and right to the last of these payments. — Similar 
words be spoken, which bind human beings for weal |! errors may occur in any registry, and the Scotch mar. 


or woe through life together. 


Even, says Lord || riage law, without refusing that description of prog 
’ b j » ’ : | ’ 


Brougham, the continued residence together of per-}; includes all others that can be offcred, and especially 


sons not man and wife, in the capacity of man and) the most convincing and ostensible. 
wife, is held to constitute them what they are not; | 


namely, married persons, Persistence in wrong | 
will, in other words, ultimately produce right. Pco- 
ple have only to go on sinning for a sullicient time 
in order to become virtuous! ‘This is, we think, the 
fair interpretation of Lord Brougham’s expositions 
on the Scottish law of marriage. We repeat the 
conclusions stated by him as indisputable facts. 
Many persons are ignorant whether they be or be 
not married—many more whether they be or be not 
legitimate—many marriages are contracted in bro- 





thels—aud many parties become moral people by 


continuing to live in immorality. The vice, in short, | 
consists not in the fact, but in its duratiou ; and) 


people have only to travel loug enough on a wrong 
road to be right in the end. 

The marriage law of Scotland affords no ground 
whatever for the unmeasured auathemas of the learned 
Ex-Chancellor, or the alterations proposed by other 
authorities. These changes are not in reality required 
ou Scotch account. The hurried marriages celebrated at 
Gretna, and other places on the borders, are not those of 
Scotch persous. The individuals who visit blacksmiths’ 
shops, or even their dwelling houses, on this important 
mission, are not subjects or citizens of Scotlaud. The mar- 
riages which Lord Brougham says can be accomplished 
in brothels are not Scottish marriages. ‘The people of 
this country have nothing whatever to do with the 
matter; and they have asked for no amendments of the 
law, nor for any new act on the subject. They only 
beg from Parliament, peace. ‘They petition for nothing 
more than not to be disturbed. ‘They are quite con- 
tented with the common law of the couniry ; and yet, 
in spite of their petitions and remonstrauces, they are 
to have new laws inflicted on them, not for their con- 
venience, but for the aid and comforting of parents 
and guardians in England. 

This state of acquiescence ia the law could not exist 





contemporaneously with the domestic hardships and 


sufferings described by Lord Brougham, in a country || her prize. 


where public opinion runs avowedly and strongly in 
favour of good and decent usage in all affairs of this 
kind. We are convinced that no hardship whatever 
results from the laws and usages of society regarding 
marriage in this country—that Lord Brougham could 
notnaine a dozen persous of whose marriage the slightest 
doubt exisis—or a sinilar number regarding whose le- 
gitimacy any question can be asked by themselves or 
others. The law in Scotland on this topic does not 
rest the proof on records or registers in which er- 
rors may oceur. ‘The improvewent and perfection 
of registration axe essentially necessary. No wore ob- 





am? o§ 
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j them is unjust. Man or woman should be held to bé 


An improvement 
in our registration need not, therefore, interfere with 
the existing old, and, in reality, common law of the 
land; which accepts as proof of marriage, for ail civil 
purposes, the adinission or recognition of the relatiga’ 
by the parties who should know best whether they have 
‘wished to form, and have formed that contract. 
We remember some old romances, in which the vil- 
lain and the victim were the subjects of a mock mar. 
riage. ‘They were married by a tool of the villain in 
the garb of a priest, and who was believed by the vie. 
‘tim to be a priest. The marriage was, however, spurned 
by the intriguer, or by the novelist on his account, as 
wholly untenable, because tie “tool” was not in holy 
orders, and certainly deserved to be within no other 
or better orders than those of the nearest bridewell, 
A recent work, the history of the Cossacks of the 
Ukraine, gives a narrative of a deed, by which Catherine 
of Russia, through one of her spies, destroyed an 
heiress ofthe Russian throne in Italy by a similar 
‘stratagem. Ali these projects of romance or of reality 
would have been cheated by Scotch law. Parties who 
declare themselves to be married, before sutiicient wit- 
nesses of any description, are married, and there is no- 
thing farther to say in the matter. Parties who live 
together before the world, in the capacity of man and 
wife, avowedly and notoriously, are also married, and 
we believe no doubt can be entertained, in all these 
cases, of the effect in law. Some instances have oc- 
curred where the expectant suecessors of wealthy 
persons have blamed these arrangements, and would 
rather have illegitimatised the offspring of a rich rela 
tive than lost their anticipated share of his wealth. 
The public good does not sympathise with private ends 
of that nature, and would not be promoted by eneou- 
‘raging them. Other parties have argued that weak- 
‘minded men are sometimes imposed upon and cheated 
out of themselves by cunning women; but that may 
happen out of Scotland, and with the slim and puny 
‘terrors of a regisiraar looming between the lady and 
Experience of life, however, shows that 
the female portion of the community are the most fre- 
quent and the severest sufferers; and a civilised com 
‘munity will give then what the Scotch cive—the ad 
vantage of all doubts. The offspring of such ime 
gularities are not, of course, guilty parties, and do not 
-eonsent in any way to their own disadvantage. Bor 
their sake, therefore, society gains by casting all 
to their scale and in their favour. Justice indeed de 
mands this to be done ; and any system that coolly pute 
the weak and the innocent portion of society to the disad 
vantage of having every possible doubt cast against 
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in law until they are proved to be guilty ; 
bat in this important particular, the parties are to be 
called upon, not to disprove their guilt, but to prove 


their innocence—an important distinction, as we shall | 


Ifa person be charged with criminality against the 





law, the caus proband: rests with the accuser, and not 
with the accused. A prisoner at the bar of a court | 
has not to prove that he did not commit murder—that | 
he did not steal—that he did not break the peace, or | 
his neighbour’s gute, bell, or door-knocker. In a fit of 

indignation against a worthless charge, or as the best | 
means of averting it, he may prove all that if he pleases, | 
by an a/idi, or otherwise ;—but his safety is secured by | 
standing out on the defensive, maintaining a dogged si- | 
lence after pronouncing the words “not guilty,” and | 
saying nothing more, unless his prosecutor can estab- | 
lish his guilty connection with the crime by evidence. | 
This is the precise position of a female in Scotland 

whose marriage is denied by the person with whom she | 
has openly lived as his wife, and used his name pub- | 
licly, and apparently with his knowledge. The oceur- 

rence of marriage might still be denied by the indivi-| 
dual, or, more probably still, by his relatives; but he 
or they have to prove that no declaration of marriage 





troublesome all the future. Under this act a con- 
siderable business is done by a class of officials called 
‘* registraars,” who do marriages at a cheap rate, after 
the Gretna fashion, aud who are appointed by the Go- 
vernment with power, if we remember rightly, to 
license places of public worship for the performance 
of marriage before noon. Nobody can get married 
who will not get up, once in life, before the canoni- 
cal hour of twelve o’elock ; unless by the registraar, 
who is probably either above or without canon 
law. This funetionary keeps a book of notice, 
open to public inspection; and so any parent or guar- 
dian who may feel suspicion of the tendency of child 
or ward to contract a mis-alliance, has only to keep up 
acquaintance with the notice book in order to coun- 
teract the design. We need, however, scarcely say 
that the manuscript work in question is seldom perused 
with attention by the proper parties, and the oddest 
imaginable relations are occasionally formed by the 
oflicial, who, generally, reads a few verses from the 1st 
chapter of Genesis, to seal his blessing with scripture, 
and all is over. 

We have described possible occurrences under the 
law of Scotland, but the practice is particularly public. 


| Contracts of this kind are formed always after due 


occurred—a proof clearly impossible—so perfectly im-|| notice in the parish church, or churches, when the 


possible, that the law assumes at once that it must 
have occurred; or in other words, that the assumption | 
aud use of the name with the concurrence of its owner 
constituted marriage for the purpose of civil law. The 
declaration before witnesses is self-suilicient. | 
Lord Brougham and his friends wish to substitute 
for this law a system of registration, of rules and regu- | 
lations, similar to that existing in Eugland and Ireland. | 
The product of these laws in these countries is a mul-| 
titude of bigamy cases and of provokingly quiet mar- | 
rages. The English and Irish newspapers contain, we | 
should think, a bigamy case on an average for each 
publication. Sometimes these cases are very compli- 
cated. ltecently, one man, lame of a leg, and deficient | 
of an eye, was seized by three females in the street, at 
Cork, who each claimed to be bis lawful wife, and not 
one Of them, perhaps, was lawful; for some difficulty 
exists i observing all the forms of law in Ireland, 
‘0 as to be perfectly married. The best course when 
4 sure and firm act of matrimony is intended, 
‘is to employ an acute solicitor. Neither man nor 
woman is absolutely safe otherwise. To be mar- 
ned without a distinct knowledge of the religious seuti- 
nents of the person to whom one wants to be thus en- 
gaged, is dangerous anywhere, and doubly dangerous | 
it dreland. We remember the commotion raised a few | 
years siuce by an ecclesiastical official, termed the 
“surrogate” at Armagh, and his allies and supporters, 
who insisted that one-half of the community who be- 
lieved themselves to be respectable married people-were 
anything but right in their notions. The dodge was 
clever and wicked. Some men of pernicious character 
determined to become bigamists without incurring the 
jamishinent annexed; aud so they insisted that they 
always had been members of the Established Church, 
* had been erroneously married by Presbyterian 
mnsters, and therefore were in no ways to be eon- 
4$ married. The plea was actually successful. 
A act has since then been passed, with an ex post facto 








‘pplication to make valid the doubtful past, and render 








parties reside in different parishes. ‘The whole pro- 
babilities of the case have been discussed for weeks 
before the occurrence of the solemnity, as this procla- 
mation is generally repeated twice or thrice on succes- 
sive Sabbaths. All the arguments for and against the 
match have been debated by everybody acquainted 
with the parties for a considerable period. The session- 
clerk has made the necessary entries. The minister of 
the congregation at which the bride attends is requested 
to perform the ceremony, which becomwes one of an 
entirely religious character, to which the fallest pub- 
licity has been given. In no country on the face of 
earth are fewer secret marriages effected than in Scot- 
land; and in none do fewer complaints exist on the 


‘topic which Lord Brougham and the legislature pro- 


pose to redress and amend, 
The Lunacy bill, intended to obviate an old and a 
very sefious defect, at a great and extravagant cost, 
after the general adoption of means under the present 
law, almost commeusurate to the evil, is delayed for 
the session; and the Marriage and Registration bills 
promise to be the most productive jobs for the variety 
of young and deserving Whigs, who wait appointments 
with all the anxiety and impatience evinced by Van 
Amburgh’s young lions for their food. We have no 
quarrel with the prudential anxieties of those gentle- 
men for their own interests, or with the activity of 
the Lord-Advocate on their bebalf. That unfortunate 
official has to stand sponsor, not for the learning, but 
for the living of a numerous flock, and must be natu- 
rally desirous to have all of them well housed. ff, 
moreover, new appointments, commissionerships, and 
so on, wust be made, no reason exists against their 
distribution amongst this class of politicians. They 
are not less deserving than their opponents. Their ix 
fluence is not likely to be more prejudicial than that 
of their antagonists. ‘The most inveterate ! 
would probably allow them to be the least’ 
evils. Certainly they are better than the 
the followers of Peel; because they know se 
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of their own mind. Our complaint is against the mul- | 
tiplication of places—not against the men in whose 
favour they will be multiplied. 

The Scottish Sanatory Act has bored its way like a 
mole under ground. We know nothing of it except 
from the dust it throws up—the little hillocks made 
by it here and there, as, when it was proposed for a_ 
second reading and denied; when it was ultimately | 
read a second time ; or when a committee was appoint- | 
ed to consider the details. A bill of a similar cha- | 
racter, belonging to any other section of the empire, | 
would have been openly discussed. The measure com- | 
prehends immense interests, and its purposes require | 


enormous powers. Very few of the public are, how. | 
ever, acquainted with its provisions. ‘They generally | 
know the want of sanatory regulations; and they hear 
that the worthy Lord-Advocate and his parliament are 
doing something against the cholera, typhus fever, 
doctors, and druggists. With the exception of the 
members of the metropolitan municipality, few of them 
knew anything more of the business up to the middle 
of last month. They assumed that anything in the 
form of a sanatory act was sanatory; and the Edin- 
burgh Town Council negative the opinion, and ask 
delay and a careful consideration of details. The bill 
has been already too long delayed; and now its advo- 
cates say— When you are offered a measure, you seek 
a reprieve for dung-hills—commutation of the sentence 
on bad drainage, and you cast many objections before | 
the bill you sought. The great error is in the last 
clause of this sentence, which assumes that our want 
of a sanatory act justifies the legislature in imposing 
upon us anything under that name. Their proposed bill 
is liable to numerous objections—“ to objections as,”’ 
say the auctioneers, “too numerous to mention;” but 
its obvious tendency to centralise all power is an insu- | 
perable obstacle. Nothing will warn our Whigs against | 
centralization. Theywant to doeverything as the Social- | 
ists propose to cook their food and bring up their chil- 

dren in one establishment, with a boiler like a beer- 

tun, or on a nursery floor of two acres, and by steam. i 
That system will neither do well in England nor in 
Scotland, People want to mend the ways of their own 
parish, and pay for the gas of their own street lamps, 
and not those of the streets in other towns. No-. 
thing is more amusing than the terrible protests | 
of the London Whig journals against the imprudence, 
oppression, and tyrauny of the Austrians towards 
Hungary on the present occasion. The poor Aus- | 
trians have done nothing more than copy the Whig 
policy of Britain. They merely wanted leave to do 
everything for Hungary, Transylvania, Croatia, Bo- 
hemia, Lombardy, Venetia, and the Tyrol, at Vienna; as 
the Whigs try to do everything for Scotland, Ireland, | 
Wales, India, and all our forty-three colonies, at Lon- 
don. The Austrians made slight differences, certainly, 
in the mode of Government. They proposed univer- 
sal suffrage, or something approaching to it, like Mr. 
Hume’s suffrage; and they have fallen into dreadful | 
trouble by their liberality. The Hungarians, whom the | 
London Whig journals support so lustily, are merely | 
fightimg for the privileges sought by Mr. Smith O’Brien 
for Ireland—whom, we fear, Mr. Roebuck would al- 
most permit to be hung in his strict attachment to 
legal sternness, unless, indeed, the Times of 19th ult. mis. 
reported, as is morc than likely, the speech of the mem- 
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ber for Sheffield. Let it be understood in passing— 
understood in London and elsewhere—by Mr. Roebuck 
and by others, that if Mr. Smith O’Brien should, or mj 

be hung, M. Kussoth, General Georgy, the Dembin. 
skis, and all the other friends of the London Whigs 
commanding in Hungary, including General Bem, the 
clever correspondent of Lord Dudley Stuart, should 
be doubly hung; for we know not how virtue in Hop. 
gary can be transformed into crime in Ireland, by 
merely being conveyed westward ; although we put in 
remembrance our opposition to the mad freaks and 
wicked proceedings of Mr. O’Brien and his friends. 
The Whigs must cease centralising, or they will waken 


|}some day from their dream with the discovery of a 


federal union. 
The Scotch complain with truth, more of omission 


than commission. We ask a sale of Encumbered Estates ° 


(Scotland) Bill, and might as well beg the moon, from our 
present legislature. We solicit corresponding facilities 
for our business to those prepared and proposed, and 
rightly proposed, for Ireland. We find our country. 
men expatriated from the fertile regions of the 
Western Highlands and Islands, because the Duke of 
Argyle does not wish to improve his principality ; and 
the Marquis of Breadalbane has a deer forest of forty 
or fifty miles long. We find poorer, and, literally, pen- 
niless landlords copying the example of the leviathans in 
laud. We have these atrocities to the public interest, 
and often even to individuals committed under legisla- 


‘| tive sanction. We demand free trade in land, that 


our waste places may be cultivated; that one-half of 
the country may not be depopulated; that the re- 
sources of the soil may be evolved, and made subser- 
vient to the support and employment of the people. 
In answer, we are told that the country is poor; that 
the soil is bad, and the climate is worse, so that the 
capital and the labour requisite for its improvement 
would be thrown away. More objectionable means of 
spending money exist, however, than by paying la 
bourers even to trench bad soil in a cold climate. We 
have no right to compel the existing landowners to 


|| pay out money in this way. If they think their waste 


lands valueless, they will be disposed to accept a small 
price for them. If capitalists can be found willing to 
give them anything for nothing, then they should accept 
and be thankful; but the Legislature will not permit 
them. ‘The entail law stands in the way. Somebody 
in leading-strings cannot consent, or some other person 
refuses to concur; and because the land is held in joint 
ownership by the present and the future, the manufae- 
ture of wildernesses proceeds briskly, and their maip- 
tenance is secure. 

The persons who say that the improvement of land 


in the West Highlands and Islands will not pay, are 


answered by experience. One gentleman, a Glasgow 
merchant, Mr. M‘Ewan, purchased, in the first year of 


‘the potato failure, an estate in the island of Islay. 
He has published his experience; and it is highly fa 


vourable. When the Duke of Argyle, and other little 
potentates, were begging money to feed and expat 

ate the peasantry on their estates, Mr. M’bwan 
frankly told the people on his estate that no charity 
would be given by him, none sought from the ‘pul 
and none permitted, if his influence could prevent 
contagion of dependence from spreading amon 
them, except in the cases of the sickly and the 
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for whom he would provide; but he offered em- 
ployment on the soil at their own doors, on fair wages. 
He began his operations. The agriculturists of the 
Highlands pronounced them Utopian, but he perse- 
yered ; and, from statements in his letter to Dr. Begg, 
ghich may be found, we believe, in a valuable pamph- | 
let published by that gentleman, he appears to have | 
been, eminently successful. Other landlords might | 
have been equally successful. The Duke of Argyle, | 
instead of pestering the Highland Relief Committee 
for money, to buy food for his “ banished cottiers” 
from old Iona and Tyree, could have found work to 
them, aud wealth to himself, and strength to the 
country, by employing them on his own estates. We 





population than are now engaged in its cultivation. 
Instead of being a nation of nearly three millions, we 
might be nearly five millions, and be all the happier 
for the increase. Free trade in land is requisite to 
accomplish this change, and it cannot be obtained 
without the sanction of the Legislature, so that the 
business of the country with the Parliament is most 
important—its safety, and the subsistence of its chil- 
dren—an important business, requiring energy and 
talent for its accomplishment. 

We referred to the state of the Scottish representa- 
tion as a reason for the carelessness evinced to Scottish 
business. The majority of our members belong to the 
class of respectable men, who are competent to manage 





need badly a sale of Encumbered Estates (Scotland) 
Bill; for, although the Lord Advocate’s Enutail Act | 


nas been a partial improvement, yet its benetits are | 


their own affairs, to mix in society without reproach, 
and to pass through the world in an easy and credit- 
able way. They will not materially trouble themselves 





too limited for the field that has to be wrought. Ke- 
lief to the Highlanders never would be sought in 
charity if the land were relieved from the thraldom of || 
impoverished or spiritless owners. The people are | 
accused of indolence, and the charge is not deficient in | 
truth, but the fault is created and fostered by law. | 
They are made indoleut by bad legislation. Men who 

cannot be ensured in the enjoyment of the product 

from their toil will not be patient and persevering in | 
their labour. The Highlanders are not only tenants | 
at will, with the exception of a few extensive sheep | 
farmers, but they are debarred from the most productive 
parts of the land. The infatuation on the minds of some 
of the most extensive landholders is inexplicable. Men 
are driven from their native land to “tear in” and till 
forests and prairies in the west, who leave behind them 
land, from its position and other circumstances, natu- | 
rally more valuable, but uncultivated. We have no 
doubt that owners are told by practical agriculturists of 
the unproductiveness of the soil and the disadvantages 
of the climate, as Mr. M‘Ewan was told and warned 
against his outlay ; but let us have free-trade in land, 
aad men will be found willing to expend the money, 

and take the risk of the results. The Western High- | 
lands and Isles have soil in many places equal to the 
Lothians, and a climate not inferior to any part of 
Scotland. They are intersected by innumerable lochs 
and arms of the sea, forming the cheapest means of 
conveying heavy produce. ‘hey are situated in the 
eye of the most desirable markets, for they all commu- 
nicate by these water channels with the Clyde. ‘They | 
have the most unquestioned facilities for rearing all | 
descriptions of stock, and supplying all kinds of pro. 
visions. ‘The soil is more accessible during winter. 
than even in the Scottish lowlands, supplying thus the || 
most necessary advantages in what is called green 
cropping. This district of country is quite competent | 
to rear and fatten all the stock imported into England | 
or Scotland, and all the provisions brought from Ame- || 
ria or elsewhere. In making up this supply, an enor- || 
mously larger population would be supported in com- || 
fort than now exist in penury. The Western Highlands | 











on public affairs. The wonder regarding them is their 
presence in Parliament under any condition. Why 
were they sent there, and why did they go? are very 
reasonable queries; but difficult to auswer. If there 
be any genius in Scotland, it is not represented amongst 
the members. Mr. Fox Maule has more talent 
than ambition, and he is subject to the atmospheric 
influences of the Upper House. He is rather a Peer 
than a Commoner, while his public appearances are 
limited to the necessities of his office. The Earl of 
Lincoln is named the forlorn hope of the Peel party; 


but although he represents a Scotch constituency, he 


ean scarcely be called a Scotch member, having merely 
condescended to sit for Falkirk, in want of any other 
place. Mr. Ewart, the member for Dumfries, is a per- 
severing man, crowded with good intentions, but he is 
English, and only came for refuge to Dumfries in con- 
sequence of an eviction; and remains there, by reason 
of its cheapness when compared with Liverpool. Mr. 
Bouverie is also an English Peer’s son, who fell into 
Kilmarnock by accident, and may remain there for 
many years, especially as he displays some symp- 
toms of an intention to advocate reciprocity, a pre- 
valent doctrine amongst his constituents. The town of 


|Greenock is represented by the Earl of Minto’s son, 


Lord John Russell’s brother-in-law, who never opened 
his mouth in Parliament, but once wrote a pamphlet 
on education. The neighbouring town of Paisley is 
represented by another virtual Knglishmau, although 
originally counected with the banks of Cart, a man of 
strong good sense, but a quiet member. Glasgow has 
seut a mercantile and a statistical member. The former 
makes remarkably condensed speeches in the Commons, 
and the talent of his colleague is not oratorical. The 
House would lose nothing if they both adopted the same 
course. Mr. Hastie, of Glasgow, may be a very good mer- 
chant, and Mr. Macgregor an excellent bank manager, 
or Secretary of the Board of ‘Trade, but they do pot 
adequately represent Glasgow. ‘The Governmeut do not 
wish to encourage Mr. Macgregor, who revealed the 
secrets of the bill manufactory and statute production, 
but who is devoid of oratorical powers. They were 


and Islands, instead of supporting in misery two hun-|| indebted to the seeretary’s working habits; but they 
dred thousand persons, might have a population of two | dislike the member. ‘The feelings of the Whigs are 


nnillion subsisting in comfort, buying manufactures for 
the produce they sold; and between whom and the 


often unaccountable. We never discovered a good 
reason for petting Mr. Wilson and opposing Mr. Mac- 


ms and forges of this country no tariff barrier would |, gregor. 


intervene. Sufficient evidence has been afforded that 





They are equal in every respect, aay 
years and experience, in which Mr, Macgregor has 





the soil of Scotland might employ profitably a far larger 


advantage. We certainly do not undervalue the pub- 
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lie services of the one gentleman, but the Whigs ap-| 


to have profited as much from the exertions of 
the other; and do not, we think, display the necessary 
Mr. Macgregor, although a native of Scot- 
land, is not much attached to Scottish interests. His 
effort to make a new borough of Kensington, Chelsea, 
and Brompton, was not liked amongst his constituency, 
who believed that they needed a member more, and 
that Scotland could consume the savings gained by the 
disfranchisement of Sudbury without attaining a fair 
The statistical member 
for Glasgow is, moreover, not quite so skilful of speech 


gratitude. 


proportion of representation. 


as of figures. He may be an arithmetical genius, but 


he is not an oratorical ; and the latter particular is that 


in which Scotch senators are deficient. 


The county representation is merely respectable, al- 
Mr. Bailie, Mr. 
Cumming Bruce, and Lord Drumlanrig, in their several 
walks, address the legislature so as to command an 
attentive hearing. The county representation produces 


though better than the boroughs. 





no member equivalent to Mr. D'Israeli on the one) 
side, or Mr. Cobden on the other; but it is better than | 


the boroughs. 


Mr. Hume is a native of Montrose, and | 


represents the respectable eastern knot, and may do so| 


lish than Scotch. 
thoroughly English. 


_ during his pleasure; but he is in reality more Eng- | 
His feelings and sympathies are | 
. . | 

He might have saved himself 


much labour by remaining steady in Montrose ; but | 
Mr. Hume, although one of the most useful and honest | 


men in Parliament, is not peculiarly a Scottish repre- 
sentative, is not even particularly conversant with Scot- 
tish affairs; and devotes his time and his labour most | 


zealously and assiduously to the general good. 


| 
| 


For the leaders of Scotch opinion we would naturally | 
look to the metropolitan representation—the four gen- | 
tlemen who sit in Parliament for Mid-Lothian; but at | 
present we must look in vain to that quarter. The| 


county member is not given to legislative exhibitions, 


and the Lord-Advocate is the very man against whom | 
the country requires the protection of a few able de-| 


baters. 


The city of Edinburgh is represented by one | 


gentleman who owes his seat to the respect entertained ; 
for his father, as Louis Napoleon is indebted for his) 


presidency to the pre-existence of his uncle; and by 
another who was elected in a period of deserved antipa- 
thy io Mr. Macaulay. The one member will not speak, 
and the other is never heard when he does speak. Two 
more respectable men in their several and proper de- 
partments could not be wished; but for the represen- 
tation of the most intellectual and literary city in the 
kingdom they are ill adapted. The descent, even from 
the days of Abercromby and Campbell, is painful. The 
city of Jeffrey and Cockburn could surely produce 
members able to take a higher standing in the house 
than the gentlemen by whom it is now represented, 
without resorting to Leeds or drawing upon India for 
a representative. And even if one heavy, plodding, 


| 
| 


' 


| 
| 
| 


useful man be advisable to manage improvement bills, | 


the annuity tax, and the poor-rates, the metropolis 
has, we trust, still another person who migit be able 


to take a leadivg position in the House of Commons, | 


aud do justice to his country. : 

A few wecks since, a convention of parcchial repre. 
sentatives was held in Edinburgh, to consider the state 
of the poor-law. They appointed a committee, and 
then separated. It was a lame conclusion to a great 


| 
' 


| 





design, and worthless for other than “ signal” pur. 
poses. It was a grand “ sign-post, ”” and nothing more 
Many individuals feel that something should be done 
to rescue the country from the post-wortem legis. 
lation to which it has been long subjected ; but they 
know not what to do. The parochial boards have 
shown them the course that they should take, and the 
hint will probably be adopted. A convention of this 
nature, quietly collected after the meeting of Parla. 
ment, to review its Scotch measures, and, before the 
commencement of a session, to consider our legislative 
necessities, would procure for Scotch business a he. 
coming share of attention. The question naturally 
occurs, by whom would the members be elected? And 
of course it is the most important question connected 
with the affair. The poor-rate delegates had an autho. 
rised and legal basis, while a genera eonvention would 
rest merely on the people who are willing, in the eye 
of the law—nothing more than producers, out of whom 
rates and taxes must be excavated. The Convent'og 
of Royal Burghs was once in a position to have accom. 
plished this work; but it is defunct, a mortumm corpus 
—its vitality is suspended, probably never to be re. 
vived. Any convention of a useful character can ouly 
be formed by the representatives of voluntary associa. 
tions; and might degenerate into a political cub— 
useful in its way, but not for this immediate purpose, 
We require the revival of industry, the cultivation of 
our waste lands, the removal of all barriers to the 
employment of any or all our resources ; and the de. 
struction of that tendency to centralisation and com. 
missionerships, which exercises a baneful influence on 
freedom wherever it exists. 

These are the points for which chiefly we require 
some such organisation. They are different from gene- 
ral political questions, because our wants of that de- 
scription we hold nearly, but not altogether, in common 
with our fellow subjects. ‘ Not altogether,’’ because 
while England has its forty-shillings freehold suffrage 
—a most Conservative qualification assuredly, but one, 
nevertheless, of a good and desirable character—Scot- 
land has only a two hundred shillings county qualifiea- 
tion, and yet we are not five times richer than Eng. 
land. Why should our artizans, our rural tradesmen, 
the most industrious and the most valuable class of any 
population, be denied the advantages and the privileges 
bestowed on English artizans, and English village pa- 
triarchs and their sons? Why should our old cur- 
rency usages—a system that has carried the country 
with credit through many difficulties and changes—be 
blackguarded by Peel, and changed to please him— 
as the marriage-law is abused by Brougham, and altered 
for his satisfaction. 

Why, merely to please English members, should 
our prisons be made palaces, and our homes of honest 
iuen left equivalent, in damp and darkness, almost to 
(he dungeons of Chillon, since they are so likely never 
to require confinement in the first, and never to enter 
the second? Why are all local, but important, laws, 
privileges, interests—or, if they will, even prejudices 
—changed and transmuted ; and all important business 
and objects delayed, burked, or neglected by the Eng 
lish members, as the great and preponderating majority 
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fault of English members; but most ass 





errors of Scotch electors, 


of the Imperial Parliament? Not, ahee by the 
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PRINCE RUPERT AND THE CAVALIERS.* 
(Continued from page 399.) 


Wx. Waxsevrton spends too much time, and one- || Women—marriage-rings, thimbles, silver hair-pins, earrings 
third of his work, on prelimivary points, which, having oclis pps to imeatlly ar a td: the cause. The 
» tewaets as “ S ° ‘ fuiwen ¢ ol Aaron never receiv contri 1008 more VANOUS 

been more fully investigated st ill by other historians, and profuse. Whatever temporal return the citizens expected for 
have not the interest to us now that the warlike ex- | their mouey and their goods, which were taken as coin, no doubt ut 
ts of the brave and chivalrous Prince Rupert pos-|! was considered very secgndary to the triumphant sense of helping 


sess. The second volume virtually commences the || the ‘good cause,’ and promoting the object nearest to their hearts, 
' Violent declamations in Parliament, eager and vehement appeals 


. 7? _ y } ”» 
tory of the grand struggle. The burghers and the|) : | 
history be ee es .... || from the pulpit, and an amazing outpouring of pamphiet eloquence, 

omen of England were arrayed against the nobility||. |... : we SoA 
be ~~ foll ‘ Feudali ‘ th de. f ~ || sustained this enthusiastic liberality. 
and the wers. eudalism on the one side .. “ 

their follo . d 1] — dat | “Charles immediately attempted to follow this example, but 

dom on the. of * re er ae oom asants, The the imitation was far from successful ; so loyal Oxford, however, 
former was beginning to fade and lose its power 1 || at the first requisition, sent ail her plate, and Cambridge attempted 
England : Hampden and Milton were making li-|| to do so some time afterwards. Many, also, of the gentry of the 


berty better understood. Then it was the aristocracy ‘north sent their plate, with such contribations of money as they 
: "|! could, or could not, afford. All this, however, and all other 


of the North that, says Warburton, “promptly and || smote of raining money, sensealy sufficed to pay the Ting’ atuall 
udly raised iiself up against the democracy of the || guard, and the expeuses of his table, The Queen had not yet 
South.” Now it is the democracy of the North who/|| been able to transmit any of the money she had raised in Hol- 
struggle against the aristocracy of the South. Then |land, so vigilant were the Parliamentary restraints pon her 
it was Buckinghamshire for liberty against Lancashire. || ™ovements-” 
For some time past it has been Lancashire for free. We assure Mr. Warburton that neither the specr- 
dom against Buckinghamshire. Coal and cotton have | lations in South-Sea schemes, railways, nor Aaron’s calf, 
changed the apparent position of parties; and yet||furnish a just and judicious comparison with the con- 
their real position is not so greatly altered. The well- tributions of the poor and merried females of London— 
being of England—its power and liberties—were the | | the wedding rings, the thimbles, and the silver hair-pins, 
great objects for which Hainpden and his friends strug-||to the common fund raised to defend the common 
gled, on views not dissimilar, perhaps, to those enter- || people against the tyranny of king, priest, and cavalier. 
tained now by Buckinghamshire yeomen. The most||A cause for which the matrous amongst the artisan 
remarkable change has oceurred iu the distribution of || classes give their marriage rings has acquired a sacred 
religious elements. Buckinghamshire and the south-|| character in their eyes, and may not be safely despised 
em counties were then the cradle and strongholds of || by politician or historian, The jewellery of the poor 
Presbyterianism and Puritanism ; while the North was||is not extensive or valuable, but yet may be more 
Lavdite and Romanistically inclined. The Yorkshire]! highly valued by its owners than the diamonds of the 


gentlemen of those days were zealous for the bishops ;]| Tich. 
aad the Lord Stailey of the times—the heir of the The battle of Edgehill was the first great reneontre 


house of Derby—was surrounded by Roman Catholic between the contending forces of the Parliament 
friends and followers. ‘aud the King. The cavaliers formed a gallant band, 
The people of Lendon at once furnished the Parlia- lof whom their historian SAYS, > No similar number of 
ment with funds for the strife. London was the capi-|| troops ever counted so many men of gentle blood and 
tal of the English freemen of the day; and, as often | noble hearing as were here. ‘lhe whole of the front 
hefore, and some times since, its duty was enthusiasti- 'rank—and there were but two had probably a claim 
eally done. Even in our times, such semi-cavaliers as Ito such distinction, and were furnished with armour 
our author express astonishment at the zeal of the|| from their own ‘or their kinsmen’s ancestral halls.” 
London commoners in the Parliamentary cause. Mr. | Prinee Rupert had taken his place ; always in the van 
Warburton thus describes their activity in this respect ;|| as the leader of the royal cavalry. The King marched 
“There was still! much money required to fit out the Round- in the centre along with Lord Lindsey; and Lord Digby 
commanded the rear. The battle of Edgehill was 


head troopers, and the Parliament appealed at once to the sympa- | | " 
thies and the speculations of their city friends. They published || fought on Sabbath, the 23d October, 1642. The cava- 


4 proclamation, inviting all ‘ well-affected persons to bring their || liers engaged in the fight numbered 12,000 men. The 
plate and money to Guildhall, for the use of Parliament, engaging Parliamentary armv " as equally numerous. Prince 
to pay § per cent. interest on the money, and that the plate, &ec., Runert is " 4 a ‘ ¢ havi 4 “oo d > tory anil 
‘hould be liberally valued, and the same interest allowed upon “1 ej does arisen OS Rae first gained & very SS 
then gone so far in chase of his foes, that the Parlia- 


the valuation,’ If there are sometimes strange panies in the 
money market, there are also still more unaccountable contrasts, || Nentary reserves of cavalry were enabled to attack the 


0 Bayon. there is no name; South Sea Bubbles, Lotteries, Rail-|/ King’s artillery, sabre the gunners, charge, break, and 
“28, and other stimulants to stagnant wealth; but none of these || ey¢ down the battalions of infantry, until the field be- 
ever produced such an effect—because none were ever backed by : & doubt ’ be le itimatel t 
the excitement of party and religious zeal—-as this proclamation — henge me OUDS BIA) egitimalely enter: 
tained whether Prince Rupert was more at fault than 


: the Parliament. ‘The streets became clioked with crowds 
urrying to the Roundhead receiving office. Capacious as were || Other cavaliers. He commanded an unruly host ; and 


rl eee cestined to contain the spoil, they were soou|| Mr. Warburton says for him, that the Royalists always 

eared: suflicient men could not be found to receive the deposits, eded ~ 1 { their di 

aod many were obli : necded some scape-goat on whom to charge eir dis- 
toe grb ad reget mee > ogg A yea acs my asters; and the Parliamentary historians, he all 


they could disengage themselves of their wealth. Not only bul- . 
liom, plate, and jewels were poured in on the rstonished collec-|| Were willing to believe any evil of “ the terrible Prince.” 
‘ors, but the sole wealth of the poorest, especialiy among the The bivouac, on the night of the battle and the follow. 


ee ee 


* In 3 vols, By Eliot Warburton, London: Richard Bentley, 
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ing morning, is graphically described in the second vo- 
lume, page 27, &c. :— 

“*When Prince Rupert returned with such troops as he could 
rally from the chase, he found a great alteration in the field ; 
his Majesty, with only a few noblemen about him, and the hope 
of so glorious a day, quite vanquished.” The Prince vainly at- 
tempted to gather his broken troops again, for one last charge, 
which would probably have been final for that war. But it was im- 
possible to get together effective men enough even to attempt it. 
Evening was settiug in; the few horses that could Le mustered were 
exhausted by want of food and their long and furious chase. 
Wilmot’s, indeed, on the far left, were comparatively fresh ; and 
Lord Falkland, whose blood was now up, and whose oft-repeated 
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numbers came forth from the places where they had 
shelter, and once more the heights swarmed with armed ly 
But all order had been lost, and if required many hours to re. 
assemble each soldier under his own officer. Half-starved g nd 
frozen as these forces were, their leaders did not care to offer 
them for battle, and it was agreed that the King should contest 
himself with holding his position, and exhibit as formidable . 
front to the enemy as could be arranged. Essex, though he had 
been joined by Hampden’s division during the night, master; 
‘three thousand horse, foot, and artillery, was equally indisposed 
‘to engage. And so the two armies remained for hours confront. 


| 





\|ing each other; neither wishing to abandon the hard-foughteg 


cry of ‘ Peace, peace, peace, was forgotten, conjured the com- | 


missary to charge Sir William Balfour's dragoons, who alone re- 
mained unbroken, and protected their exhausted infantry. Wil- 
mot made a most unsoldierlike reply: —* My lord, we have got 
the day, let us live to enjoy the fruit thereof” The King thought, 
and with better reason, that he had lost it; t is stranger 
still, Lord Essex also thought himself defeated ; so much so, that 
in one of the last attacks made by Ruthven and Astley’s brigade, 
he took his stand in the frout of his pikemen, resolved to take 
no quarter, and to die. for him, indeed, there would have been 
no alternative, if defeated. 

“*In this doubt of all sides, says Lord Clarendon, who 
was an anxious of the battle, the 
mon friend to wearied and dismayed armies, parted them, and, 
in dismal anxiety and doul#, the Cavaliers 
jrepared to bivouac on the fiercely-contested and undecided 


and wha 


* night, com- 


spectator 


field. The leaders of both armies knew that if they retreated, 
their forces would rapidly dissolve, and t) their sole chance 
of maintaining, or rallying their troops, was to hold thei 
ground. Essex drew off his forces about three quarters of a 


waile, and the King resumed his position on the lull; some pickets 
only of his horse and foot remaining to occupy the plain below. 
Fires were lighted of wood hy them the King 
and Prince Rupert watched thro: ghout that dismal, “UNXlous night. 
A freezing wind swept over the wearicd armies, and the frost 
alone closed up the uncounted wounds, taunched the welling 
blood of thousands. 
none but the fiendish spoilers of the dead ventured on the field. 
“The reports from the commanders to their generals, on either 
side, were equally disastrous. The Cavaliers had to announce 
the loss of eleven stand of colours, the number of dead unknown; 
one-third of the infantry missing, and the great part of the 
horse. Many gallant officers were slain: Lord Aubigny, the Duke 
of Richmond's brother, had fallen in the first charge; Lord Lindsey 
was mortally wounded and a prisoner, and the fatal standard was 
dyed with the blood of its bearer, Sir Ralph Varney; Lord Wil- 
loughby was a volunteer prisoner for | ke; Sir 
Thomas Lunsford, Sir Edward Stradling, and Sir William Vava- 
sour, were also prisoners ; no otler cavalry officer was hurt, but 
among the infantry, Astlev, Baden, Gerrard, and Strode, were 
wounded. Nor had the Lord General of the Parliament a less 
melancholy report: Charles Ess 
ing to rally lus flying soldiers ag 
John, also, was mortally wounded. 


and bushes, and 


us father’s sa 


x had fallen, bravely endeavour. 
inst Rupert’s charge; Lord St. 


The 


clergymen of the ad- 


joining parishes, who came piously to bury the dead, alone could 
uumber the slain; they amounted to nearly 6,000, but of these 
how many fell on either side it is impossible to calculate. In 
both armies the soldicrs were half frozen, provis'ons were unat- 


tainable, some of the men on horses had eaten no food since Satur- 
day; many soldiers deserted their respective s 
following morning 

in yet greater difficulties; for the country was hostile, following 
the opinions of their la br 
blacksmiths had hidden theims might not 


tandards before the 


, and returned no more. ‘The Rovalists were 


! ' ’ 
dlerds, Lords wv and Kk; even the 


ives that they be com- 


i «! 


pelled to shoe the horses of the Cavaliers, und the country peonie 

watched for the stragglers, ‘and knocked them on the head 
“Thus disinally the night was passed with a still gloomier 

prospect fur the morrow. Towards day-break the King took a} 


and their King) 


Both armies stood aloof in mutual fear, and | 


| field to his enemy, and neither venturing to enter and claim it as 
| his own.” 

The armies stood gazing at each other for that Mop. 
day. Hampden, who had joined Essex during the night, 
‘urged him to advance and attack the Royalists. Dal. 
bier gave different counsel, and the Earl withdrew his 
forces towards evening in the direction of Warwick. 
“Old Lord Lindsey,” who had declined to take the 
_responsibility of the battle, which devolved on, and was 
‘accepted by, Lord Ruthven, was shot while leading 
his own regiment. He was conveyed to a cottage a 
prisoner, and there he died. His son, Lord Willoughby, 
by whom he was accompanied, was also captured, and 
remained a prisoner for a year. ‘This event may be 
best described as a drawn battle, but the Royalist 
forces gained the London road. The Royalists then, 
at least, should have followed Prince Rupert's counsel, 
und marehed on London. They adopted different views, 
and besieged Banbury. Thus they lost an opportunity 
of closing the war, changing the destinies of England, 
and obtaining a triumph for their cause and their king, 
which the latter, ina curious old work ascribed to him, 
expresses half a doubt of his power to manage well. 
Mr. Warburton holds that “Icon Basilicon”’ was written 
by Charles 1., and not by Dr. Ganden, to whom Charles 
IL. gave a bishopric—the see of Exeter—for accepting 
‘the nominal authorship of the work. In referring to 
this subject, Mr. Warburton styles Charles the Second 
| “one of the most worthless men who ever lived” —a 
‘severe, and yet, we fear, an accurate description. Ban- 
bury was taken; Lord Say’s residence, “ Broughton 
| Castle, ”” was next surrendered, and on the 28th of Oc- 
tober the King was at Woodstock. Meanwhile Prince 
| Rupert had been amongst the army of the Earl of 
Essex, in the guise of a waggoner, selling cabbage nets. 
‘On the 29th the Royal army arrived at Oxford, and in- 
stead of marching on London, the Koyal Court was 
‘established for a season amidst the cloisters of the 
University. Like most regal courts of the period, the 

Oxford establishment was not particularly decorous. 

| “Other gowns, too, than those of students and pro- 
| fessors, began to rustle along the moonlit cloisters, 
| (Christ Church was cloistral then,) and Minerva, not 
{to say Diana, gave place too much to Veuus. The 
lovely Duchess of Richmond was there, with eyes that 
‘conquered the indomitable Rupert; Lady Isabella 
Thypne, who is whispered to have made no small im- 
pression on the ascetic king; the merry Mrs. Kirke is 
suid to have fascinated the grave Prince Maurice ; and 
‘| the witty and brave Kate, Lady D’Aubigny, who was 


little rest in his coach: he touk horse as soon as it was light and || now mourning for her chivalrous young lord, was S00B 


proceeded to view the feld. 
dying subjects, but s wprot chable by either arms 
without another battle, and fur that there seem« 1 to Le no in- 
elination, except on Prince Rupert's part: a few troopers, how- 
ever, followed him, and did so with good effect. The muster on 


til! was u 


hike 


the Royal side was very thin, but, as the morning advanced, 
i 


It was strewa with his lead or!/the aibiter of Lord Hawley’s destiny: even the put 


|tanical Elector Palatine is said to have relaxed his 
| hypocritical demureuess in favour of ‘fair Mistress 
'| Watt.’ Oxford became the capital of the Royalist 
party, and so remained for years during the civil wa. 
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Pritiee Rupert 
giien others rested. 
Aylesbury, seized the town, and intercepted the com- 
manications of Essex with the metropolis. A brigade 
of Parliamentarians were sent to attack him, under 
Balfour and Charles Pym. Rupert waited not their as- 
cut, but became the assailant. The brook over which 
his men had to charge was swollen, and the ford was | 
narrow. His cavalry may have been slightly disordered 
in the passage, and truth requires the historian to say | 
that Rupert and his men were defeated, but a latent | 
prejudice for his hero compels him to write it, “ forced | 
hack across the ford,’’ and with their little garrison of 
Aylesbury, retired upon Thame. The Prince marched 
to Maidenhead, and from that to Windsor. He seized 
the town, and attempted to take the castle, but was | 
not successful. He then marched to Kingston, and | 
fought with the traimbands there, but did not be at | 
them. He entered the small town of Colebrook, with- | 
out opposition, and continuing to urge the King on to | 





London, the Royal army, on tlre 3d November, left | 


Oxford, and on the 4th oceupi-d Reading. Long ne- 
gociations occurred for a peace at this time, which had 
well nigh come to a favourable conclusion, when the 
Royalist army, gradually approaching London, Prince 
Rupert made a dash at Brentford, and after a severe 
struggle, in which the defenders cast up temporary 
barricades for their protection, he drove them out, and 
secured that town for the King. ‘The Parliamentary 
army and the London train-bands were then drawn up 
on Turnham Green, to resist the entrance of the Royal 
army, but the King or his officers considered the eneins 
too strong, and retired, abandoning Brentford. ‘Tie 
King retreated by Hounslow, Hampton Court, to Oat- 
lands, and thence to Reading, where he remained for 
some time, before. proceeding to his winter quarters in 
Oxford. So the campaign, with the exception of a 
few skirmishes, was ended. We regret that Mr. War- 
burton is obliged to make a bad account of the doings 
of the poet warriors on either side. ‘The sons of 
genius seem to have fought badly, He says :— 
“Fainham Castle was taken by Sir William Waller, after an 
indifferent defence by Sir John Denham ; Colonel Fane, a son o! 
the Earlof Westmoreland, being almost the only person slain. Den- 
ham was a poet and a wit, but, to confess the truth, the poets 
did not appear to advantage in this war, even ina Tyrteean point 
of view. Edmund Waller proved both a trimmer and a coward , 
Sir John Suckling a poltroon; Denham no better; Will Dave- 
nant was dissipated and negligent; and the great Milton conde- 
scended to write the most rancorous and unworthy lampoons.” 
The payment of a large army feli heavy on the ex- 
hausted tinances of the King,but Prince Rupert contrived 
so that the forage of his cavalry should be paid for by the 
enemy. In this respect he was a consummate leader, and 
greatly feared in the Republican counties, from whom 
he levied the materials of war, and kept them ina state 
of perpetual insecurity by his rapid rails. ‘The winter 
passed in a succession of skirmishes, in which the nan 
of Rupert, dreaded by the Republicans, as in those days 
that ot Hampden was bythe Royalists, occurs frequently. 
These two great enemies on the field exhibit, i 
different circumstances, a remarkable resemblance. 
They carried themselves through this difficult period 
With the same dauntless chivalry. Of the two, the 
Commoner Hampden was, doubtless, the more prudent 
man. fe stands out in our English history a patriot 


He entered the rich vale of}| 





without reproach, stain, or suspicion. He thonght be- 


; 
' 
; 
| 
{ 
j 


i 
i 
' 


i mitted by Rupert. 


was busy even during the short period || fore the age in which he lived, and died for the present, 


and for ages yet to come. He is one of the noblest ex- 
amples of the good hearts, the sound heads, and the 
strong arms, that England even still combines In many 
of her yeomen. Educated in a better school than his 
antagonist, and actuated more unremittingly by high 
and purer principles than the Prince, Hampden lived 
and died without the errors that undoubtedly were com- 
The Buckingham Squire knew 
more of these things than the young Palatine ; and few 
men in England have ever more thoroughly acted out 
in life the theory of Puritan principles than Hampden; 
but we believe that their public principles approached 
each other closely. Prinee Rupert would not willingly 
have lent his arm and his skill in war to subdue a nation’s 
lie wanted to promote the liberty of the sub- 


freedom. 


ject and the security of the crown; and so, doubtless, did 


ilampdeu most sincerely,until the Kingabandoned consti 
tutional measures, aud sought to rule England and Scot 
land as an arbitrary monarch. Prince Rupert was & zea- 
lous Protestant, inclining to the Calvinistic views of his 


‘father, and his noble mother, Queen Margaret; and 
‘so he must have sought the promotion of religious free- 


‘dom, which John Hampden died to vindicate. 


Rela- 


tionship blinded Priace Rupert to the insincerity of 


‘his uncle, and in, part, probably, to the crimes of his 
‘cousins; but we have admitted that Hampden was 
‘the wiser and more prudent man while asserting cer- 


| 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


tain wonderfully close points of resemblance in the 


| character of these opposite leaders. 


‘Two hundred years have passed away; but even at 
the period of which we write both parties appealed to 
the press—both fought with types. ‘The King could 
write well, and liked the exercise. His partisans 
numbered men of considerable ability, who sustained 
the war of pamphlets; and on the Ist Jannuary, 1643, 
the first number of the Court Mercury was published 
in Oxford by Dr. Heylhin. 

The most decisive actions of January occurred in 
the West of England, where the Royalist leaders were 
Early in February the Mar- 


completely successful. 


quis of Hertford and Prince Rupert took Cirencester, 
‘after a sharp fight, and many prisoners, amounting to 


between eleven snd twelve huudred, with a quantity of 


i artillery, were captured. 





At this juncture, the citizens of London again en- 
deavoured to obtain peace, and even petitioned the 
King to return to his capital; but in their petition 
they embodied the request for the dismemberment of 
ais army. We do not think Mr. Warburton accurate 
or happy in his estimate of what might have been the 
result of the King’s concession to this petition. He 
says :— 

“If Charles, with the spirit of his ancient race, could have 
then appeared before the people, protected but by their instine- 
tive reverence and loyalty, and exclaimed, ‘My people, I will he 
your leader!’ he would, doubtless, have been received with en- 
thusiasin; but, before night, his brief power would have vanished; 
the meshes of parliamentary power would have entangled 
him with inextricable folds; and one by one he would have 
seen all that was dear to him, all that he could depend on, led 
to the block, that still reeked with Strafford’s lawless slangliter.”” 

If the King had gone to Londen without an armed 
force, had thrown himself upon the people in the first 
instance, and then had acted insi , the result 
might have been as the author supposes; bat if Charles 
had been frank with his people, and had acted the part 


e- 
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of a constitutional king, from that time forward, he 
might have died ou the throne of England. It was 
not the King’s nature to be frank and sincere with his | 
. His father implanted arbiirary principles in| 

is mind; his friends fostered them; his Queen urged , 
their growth; his religious adviser, Laud, added the | 
sanction of faith to the errors of the mind; and so 
Charles was habitually insincere—aProtestani —Jesuit, 
andaking. Prince Rupert, like other warriors of the 
time, deemed it necessary to issue a defence of his 
conduct through the press; and it is one of the most 
spirited documents in the collection of letters brought 
together in these volumes. We believe his declaration 
was true. “I think there is none that take me for a 
coward, for sure I fear not the face of any man alive; yet 
I shall repute it the greatest victory in the world to 
see his Majesty enter London in peace, without shed- 
ding one drop of blood.”” In this document Prince 
Rupert asks, regarding the King, “ what a gracious sup- 
porter hath he been in particular to the Queen of Bo- 
hemia, (my virtuous royal mother!)’’ And the answer 
to his statement, and to this question particularly, shows 
the progress that the Puritan writers had then made 
in asserting the people’s rights, and the source from 
which the money of kings was derived:— 








“The people’s goodness alone made them give to the Queen | 
of Bohemia so many great and free contributions, and now you | 
have not only taken away their wills bat their means, of ever | 
doing the like ; having brought us to so wretclied a condition that | 
we shall never hereafter have leisure to pity her, but rather con- | 





in that case, doubtless, the “ sailor ’’ Batten wonld have 
sent a party of his men to seize the Queen without fr. 
ing on her; but the Duke of Newcastle had sent . 
thousand cavaliers to guard her, and to cover the land. 
ing of military stores, arms, and money, so that the 
Vice-Admiral, in firing on the party, merely pursued the 
tactics of an uncourteous civil war. 

The Queen marched to York. Sad events jow 
marked the progress of the war on either side: Ligh. 
field surrendered to Lord Brook, “ whose fanaticg] 
spirit,’” says Warburton, 

“Was strongly moved at the sight of the noble cathedral - and 
with all the prelatic associations and sacerdotal attributes that jg 
conjured up, his forces marched to the assault, singing the 
149th Psalm— 

‘ To execute on them the doom 
That written was before, &c. 
Their guns thundered a refrain, and the town-gates burst open 
to the psalm-singers.” 

The cathedral was, however, defended by Lord 
Chesterfield and a number of gentlemen; and of the 
position tnd the defence, this author says :— 

“ Nature and art had made the position strong, and sentiment, 
more powerful than either, might have rendered it impregnable, 
The defenders fought in the presence of their country women, ug. 
der the very shadow of their ancient church. They had not 
even the poor excuse of want to enervate their courage: herds 
of cattle, and provisions of all sorts, had been accumulated there 
for safety. But Lord Chesterfield was not capable of turning 
either his moral or physical resources to account : the place was 
almost tamely yielded, on the craven conditions of mere quarter, 
‘ Thereby, says Lord Clarendon, sarcastically, ‘many persons be- 





sider her as the mother of our calamities.” || came prisoners, of too good quality to have their names remem. 
The voyage of the Queen from Holland was unpro- || bered’ ” 


sperous. A terrible storm arose in the channel; and | 
“the little fleet was beaten back,” but her Majesty | 
comforted the seamen by assuring them that the 
“Queens of England were never drowned ;”’ and she | 
was amused “by the confessions of her officers, who | 
shouted aloud their most secret sins into the pre-oceu- 
pied ears of the sea-sick priests; proclaiming more | 





gossip secrets in a few minutes of despair than would | | 
naturally have transpired in as many years;” but thie || 
people of England could not be blamed for suspeeting || 
the Protestantism of a king whose queen was  sur- || 
rounded with so many Roman Catholies, and the old 
gentlemen of England who professed that faith were 
equally blameless in anticipating some advantage to 
their principles, from these cireuinstances, which served | 
to strengthen the Royal cause in Ireland. ‘The Queen 
at last made good the passage, and landed in Burling- 
ton Bay, on the 20th of February, where she was joined 
by a large body of the Northern cavaliers, and by the 
Marquis of Montrose, who was now fairly committed 
to the Royalist cause, and had abandoned covenanting. | | 
Mr. Warburton omits not a fling at the Parliamentary 
leaders when it can be conveniently obtained with- | 
out damaging his character for impartiality. And he 
SAYS :-— 

“Van Tromp watched over his charge, but at a distance, on 
account of the size of the ship; while the Parliamentary Vice- 
Admiral ran close in shore on the night of the 22d, and at day- | 
light on the following morning, he opened fire on the house where | 
the Queen was sleeping. She retired, with some risk, out of the | 
Roundheads’ range, and Van Tromp soon obliged the only sailor, 
perhaps, who ever fired at a wousan, to retire.” 


Mr. Warburton must surely see that more than the 
woman was in the house. The woman was not alone, | 
and was not even in company of her ordinary suite ; for 
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Lichfield cathedral was dearly purchased, for it is 
immediately added :— 


“This siege is memorable for the death of Lord Brook, one 
of the few heroic leaders the Parliamentary party had produced, 
He was a man without vices, but his errors were so vehement as 
to be crimes—nevertheless, he was a high-spirited, gallant man ; 
faithful to the cause in which he faithfully believed the trath te 
rest. On the morning of his death he had prayed with and 
preached to his troops, as was his enstom: he intended an assault 
upon the temple of popery and superstition, which, in his ima 
gination, stood there before him, and ‘he sought a sign from 


|| heaven in approbation of his intent.’ He stood by one of his 


guns, and raised the visor of his helmet to examine the point of 
attack ; at that moment ‘dumb Dyot’s’ bullet pierced his brain, 
and he fell dead.” 


The death of Lord Brook, followed immediately after- 
wards by that of Lord Northampton, in the fight of 
Strafford, affords another instance of Mr. Warburton’s 
partiality. Both were equally brave, and probably 
equally sincere in their principles ; but as a man Lord 
Brook stood higher than Lord Northampton; for en- 
thusiasm is better than vice :-— 


“The Roundhead horse was utterly broken by the first charge; 
the Earl hastily re-formed his line, and charged again; earried 
their battery of eight guns, and dashed in among the foot ; there, 
in struggling over the broken ground, the Earl!’s horse fell, and 
his furious men swept on, unconscious of their leader's need; 
hefore he could rise, the enemy gathered round him; their colonel 
fell by the Earl's hand: at the same time the butt-end of a mus- 
ket knocked off his own helmet, and Jeft him exposed to a score 
of hungry weapons ; yet he was offered quarter, as he still bravely 
and hopelessly fought on. ‘I seorn your quarter,’ he exclaimed, 
‘hase rogues and rebels as ye are!’ At the same moment he 
was strnck down from behind, and fell dead, but unconq 
amongst his enemies: they had scarcely time to carry of his 
body before his victorious horse returned to seek their leader. 
It was a mournful battle they had won: the gallant voice that 
had so long led them on to victory was now silent; his soa, 





had been wounded and earried off the field, and 
beets hor de combat. The Cavaliers buried their dead, 
eiiected their trophies, guns, ammunition, and personal spoil, 
and retired, as if defeated, into Strafford. A ‘trumpet’ was sent 
th ask for their leader's body ; but Sir John Gell refused to take 
Jess in exchange fur it than all the spoil and prisoners that had 
heen captured. The young Lord Northampton then besought 
leave for his surgeon to embalm the body, that he might give it 
burial among his ancestors in better times: but this, too, was 


° , | 
“Xo braver, truer, or more chivalrous nobleman followed the |) 


Rine’s standard than he who was lost this day. He was one 
shom trial had enno! led and redeemed ‘from the luxury and 


license of the time, which was then thought necessary to great | 


frtunes. But, from the beginning of the war, as if he had been 
kened out of a lethargy, he became self-denying, patient of 
hardship, prodigal of his wealth, ease, and life. With him fel) 


Captains Middleton, Bagot, Biddulph, and Spencer Luey, son and | 


heir to Sir Thomas Lucy, of Shakespearean memory.” 

An impartial historian would find no reason for 
praising Lord Northampton and blaming Lord Brook 
for their respective parts in this war. 


honest defenders of their principles—honest enthusi- | 


asts, or fanatics, if Mr. Warburton likes that word 
best ; but the fanaticism of Northampton led him along 
with his friends, while that of Brook induced him to 
abandon the majority of his aristocratic acquaintances 
—to take his stand with the common people, and on 
the grounds of civil freedom and religious liberty and 


truth. Why, therefore, should the fanaticism of Brook | 


be deemed a crime, and that of Northampton a virtue | 
The winter closed rather favourably for the Royalist 
forces, and at the end of March, 1643, Prince 
Rupert set out from Oxford to York, in order to 
bring hack the queen. 
entered Birmingham, after a smart fight on the 
way. Upon being joined at Strafford by Hastings and 
lord Northampton he attacked Lichfield, and after 
losing a number of men, and many precious days, re. 
captured the cathedral; and from that he was recalled 
to Oxford, which Essex threatened. Rupert arrived 


too late to save Reading, which had surrendered to || 
the Parliamentary army under Essex. ‘The commander, | 


Fielding, was sentenced to death by the Royalists ; and 


Essex, with his usual caution, declined to accept Hamp- | 


den’s advice, and march on Oxford—which at that 
time he might have taken, and thus cruslied the King’s 
party entirely. 

We need not follow Prince Rupert’s career through 
the ceaseless skirmishes in which he was engaged. 
He was incessantly at work, and a better partisan clitef 
and cavalry leader never drew sword in any cause. 
We may, however, pause for a great event at “ Chal- 
grove's celebrated fight.’” Colonel Urry had deserted 


; s ik 7! c ff : i *s . } al d, i . . . . 
from the Parliamentary army to the King’s forces ; an .|} and he answered, “ No; in an hour like this I have no 


like any other traitor, he desired to commend himself 


to his new masters, by planning the discomfiture of || 


his old friends. He endeavoured to surprise the Par 
liamentary ariny under Essex in their quarters, and he 
succeeded. After narrating the circumstances of 
Prince Rupert's attack on the Parliamentary cavalry, 
Mr. Warburton relates the great event of the day :— 

“At the sume time, O’Neale and Percy charged on either 
flank, and the Roundheads’ route became general. Hampden 
now came up from the enclosures about Wapsgrove Iouse, and 
endeavoured to check the Cavaliers, and give time to his com- 
rales to rally; but he received his death-wound in his first charge, 
two carbine balls struck him in the shoukler, broke the bone, 
and buried themselves in his body. His course was run. He 
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| father-in-law’s house, at Pyrton. ‘There he had in yoath married 
| the first wife of his love,and thitber he would have gone to die.’ 
| But Rupert's herce squadrons were now scattered over the plain, 

doing fearful execution on the fugitives, and the wounded patriot 

was forced to turn back towards Thame. At length he reached 
| the house of one Ezekiel Browne, where his wounds wete dressed, 
j and some hopes of life were held out to him. He knew better. 
| He felt life’s task was done, and he passed his remaining hoars 
|| in writing to Parliament the counsels he could no longet speak. 
After six days of cruel suffering, he died, having received the 
sacrament from a minister of the Church of Engiand. His last 
_words were, ‘O Lord! save my country! O Lord! be merciful 
-!° fHlis utterance failed; he fell back, and died. 
| He was followed to his ¢rave amongst his native hills and woods 
| of the Chiltern by all the troops that could be gathered for that 
‘sad duty; and so he was committed to the dust as beseemed a 


‘ + =» 
galiant soldier. 
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Hampden’s death was deemed a royalist triumph at 
the hour. It became the bitterest sorrow that the 
King had known, for it opened up the path of his 
kinsman, Cromwell, to power; and it may have chafed 





|that great leader's heart, and rendered more in- 
tense his animosity at the Cavaliers. Under any 
'| circumstances, had Hampden lived, Cromwell would 
|, not have enjoyed the power that he possessed, and the 
| King would not have perished on the seaffold, 

The Queen joined the King on the battle-field of 
Edgehill in July, and Warburton holds that this meet- 
ing was worse for the Royalist cause than the previous 
meeting on the same ground between Charles and 
Essex. Prince Rupert was never idle; and on the 
26th of July, after great loss of men and officers, he 
| eaptured Bristol. The King’s cause was everywhere 
victorious. Fairfax had been defeated at Adderton 
Moor, and Bristol was taken; but Cromwell appeared 
‘as an independent leader, and defeated a Cavalier 
‘foree at Gainsborough. From early in August to 
|September was lost to the King’s army, in the 
west, by his determination to capture Gloucester, 
‘in which he was not successful. After manceuvering 
‘for a number of days, the king gained a good 
position between Essex and London, where even 
|| Rupert counselled “ passive resistance,’’ but the wilfal 
| 


; 
| 





| 





-monarch followed his own counsel, and fought the first 
| battle of Newbury, from which the Parliamentary horse 
|| made an early escape, while the London train bands 
virtually defeated the King. ‘The evening of the day 
'was sadder yet than that of Edgehill. “The very 
| best of his nobles lay” round the King, “dead, upon 
that fruitless field, with many a brave follower of lesser 
‘note.”’ Falkland and the young Earl of Sunderland 
were dead on the field. ‘The Earl of Carnarvon was 
“run through the body,” and wounded mortally. He 
was asked if he had any request to prefer to the King; 


| 


|) Prayer, but to the King of Heaven.” 

| The year 1643 closed, and 1644 began darkly for 
the Royal cause. The Seots entered England to aid 
[the Parliament on the 19th January of the latter year, 
aud they turned the balance of parties in the North. 
Rupert was despatched to oppose them. On the 21st 
of the same month, the King’s Parliament of sixty 
peers and one hundred commoners met at Oxford, 
Overtures for peace passed between Essex and the 
King, but uow they were couched in colder terms than 
before. On the 26th, the King’s forces were beaten 
at Nantwich by Fairfax aiid his army of Northerns. ’ 


j 








feebly turned his horse, and rode from the melee towards his 





In February, the Scots army was before Newcastle, 
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Twice Prince Rupert endeavoured to march to the 
north, with fighting, skirmishes, and battles, wherever 
ke went, but he was always recalled to Oxford. 

Again, on his northern route, on the 28th May, he 
stormed and took Bolton with great slaughter, after 
having relieved Latham House. He then marched on 
Liverpool—from thenee to the relief of York and 
Marston Moor. ‘The Scots were on Marston Moor, 
and the King had commanded Prince Rupert to crush 
them effectually and especially. Mr. Warburton says, 
that Prince Rupert neglected Cromwell and the Lron- 
sides, because “his great object of eumity was the 
Scots. Them he had sworn to crush, and he kept his 
word.”” With a numerically larger, far larger and 
hetter appointed force, it was possible to keep his 
word, but he crushed his own cause most effectually. 
Warburton gives these same Scots barely justice in his 
account of this battle. ‘The object of Rupert's bio- 
grapher, like that of Rupert himself, is to crush them. 
The following extract is not conceived in a generous 
spirit :— 

“ Rupert and his fiery chivalry were among the Covenanting 
Scots upon the left, bursting at once into the very heart of their 
fierce and solemn host, scattering them like spray before som: 
storm-driven ship, and plunging still onward to the front of their 
reserve. Ouae moment's pause—one more wild shout and charg 
—and his lifeguard are amongst them now. No pause—no 
mercy —scarcely resistance—is found among them there. Tl 
whole mass, pursuers and pursued, sweep by to yonder hill; the 
thundering hoofs, the ringing armour, the maddening shouts, 
the quick, sharp, frequent shots, are scarcely heard. 

“ Nor was Goring idle then; it was at times like this that the 
dauntless villain half-redeemed his vices by his valour. The 
Scottish foot falter before his daring charge ; his desperadoes are 
up to their very pikes and with them now. ‘The ground is car- 
peted with bloody tartans, as the Cavaliers press on through 
their tumultuous ranks, and hew down the fugitives by scores. 
They are gone, and with them their pursuers ; aud two-thirds of 
the field is won.” 


So there is an end of the Scots. Only Warburton 
might have known that “the tartans” of Scotland 
fought for the Stewarts—and not against them. Let 
us hear a little further :— 


“ But the battle rages still fiercely on the centre of the Roya’ 
line, now assailed by the left wing of the enemy; there Briton 
meets Briton, hand to hand and foot to foot; every pike i 
thrast home, and every musket levelled low, and the very ai: 
seems all on fire, and the ear is deafened with the roaring o! 
artillery ; and the shouts, and shrieks, and curses of conquering 
or dying men. Lesley now comes galloping up with his reserve 
of horse, and falls upon the masses smitten by Cromwell's furious 
horse. ‘The Irish horse are slain, or prisoners to a man.” &e. 


The Scots, we suppose, are not meant to be Britons, 
and Warburton forgets that Lesley was the Scottish 
general, and the foree under his command were his 
own countrymen. The carpet of bloody tartans was 
well avenged. “The Irish horse were slain, or pri- 
soners to a man.” “The Marquis of Newcastle’s 
brave yeomen were cut down to thirty men.’” Finally, 
“Prince Rupert, deserted by his regiment, still strove 
to rally a few deserted followers, but in vain.” He 
was defeated by an inferior force, in endeavouring to 
obey the King’s command “to crush the Seots espe- 
cially and effectually.” 

Such passages explain the antipathy of the Scots to 
a king who hated, deceived, betrayed, aud persecuted 
them, and explain such a passage as that at page 115 
of the third volume, 





| The Scots, after some demur, had marched into the interior 
| Carlisle having been surrendered to them on honourable terms: 

by Sir Thomas Glenham. They had lately taken a strong castle 
near Worcester by assault, putting every living thing within the 
walls to the sword. Goring had been disgracefully beaten at 
Lamport. Bridgewater was soon afterwards sarrendered, and 
Hereford was besieged by the Scots.” 


Mr. Warburton’s inconsistencies on this topic are 
| not very intelligible. He says, in one of his foot-notes, 
page 391, vol. IIL, in reference to Charles’s surrender 


by the Scots :— 





| “It is to be remembered, to the everlasting shame of these 

traitors, that Charles had ever shown the greatest indulgence to 
| their nation, especially to those throagh whose instrumentality 
| he was sold.” 


_ How affairs of this kind can be remembered by those 
| who recollect the instructions from Charles to Rupert 
before Marston Moor, Mr. Warburton should explain. 
| After Marston Moor, the Royal cause declined, until 
it was annihilated next year at Naseby, where Prince 
Rupert was again defeated. Thereafter he lost the 
King’s favour, by the surrender of Bristol, and left 
the kingdom. 

We take the following extracts respecting the close 
of the last and fatal fight of Naseby :— 


| 
! 

| 

j ‘ 
| All was over, except the slaughter. The enemy poured ia 
| ‘rom every side ; all was abandoned to them; some regimeats of 
| infantry fought with desperate and hopeless valour to the last, but 
| che horse were already over the far hills, leaving their foot, their 
| irtillery, and even their women, behind them. The Puritans flew 
| 1pon these helpless victims with all the fury of fanaticism ; three 
_iiundred were slain, and ‘most of the others’ had their fair faces 
cut and slashed with the ‘godly in their hideous glee.’ 

“The whole of the King’s infantry, in short, were slain or made 
prisoners. The cavalry, for the most part, reached Leicester 
‘n most disgraceful rout, and many of them fled on to Newark, 
hirty miles from the field of battle. Among the slain on the 
King’s side were Sir Thomas Dallison, Sir Richard Cave (our 
‘orrespondent), Sir Peter Brown, Colonel Thomas, and about one 
iundred and fifty other gentlemen. 

“The pursuit was carried hotly on for fourteen miles, almost 
he whole way to Leicester. Nearly half the royal army—five 
thousand men—were slain or taken prisoners.’ 

“The Roundheads had the most complete victory that they 
ould desire. Yet ‘nothing, as the Parliament writers affirm, 
could equal the gallantry of the Cavaliers, except their want of 
liscipline” The Roundheads, dogged and stern, rallied slowly 
yut firmly. After every defeat or triumph, the Cavaliers scarcely 
ver could be brought to a second formation—scarcely even when 
-heir King called upon them inaccents of despairto make one united 
‘fort for his dying cause. 

“The royal standard was taken, the Queen’s white colours, the 
two Palatine princes’, and the Duke of York’s colours, all were 
aptured, together with the colours of every infantry regiment on 
the field. All the bag and baggage, too, belonging to the Cava- 
iers, with all their wealth, were seized. The heaviest loss ofall 
vas the king’s cabinet of letters, containing his private corres- 
vondence with the queen and others, who were but too much in 
ils coufidence. 

“These papers were immediately read in public by the Roun- 
ieads, and commented upon before an assembly of citizess in 
juildhall. The Parliament deduced from them that the Kiag 
iad never sincerely desired a treaty; that his insincerity was is- 
orrigible ; that it was vain to seek for peace with one whom no 
yaths could bind.” 


Prince Rupert’s career was most romantic. He was 
born in Prague, where his parents were the sovereigns 
of the new Protestant kingdom of Bavaria. When 
he was only a few months old, they were driven, from 
their capital and kingdom, and shut out of their hege- 
ditary dominions by the power of Austria. De 





partly on the bounty of Holland, he first drew his 
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sword in the Dutch service. In a struggle to regain 
‘his r brother the Palatinate, he lost all but 
and was for years a prisoner in an Austrian 
his release, he joined the service of his uncle, 
, in the civil war. 
t his gallantry and impetuosity never failed. | 
left England, from the intrigues in the | 
beaten Court, and his conviction that the cause | 
was hopeless, he entered the service of France, 
and fought in its army for a time. On the exe-| 
cution of Charles I., he fitted out a small fleet, | 
nominally in the service of his cousin, Charles II... | 
whom he described as King of England, and acted as| 
a baceaneer. His naval voyages and exploits in the | 
southern seas, on the coast of Africa, and wherever he | 
* thought a spoil might be driven, occupy a large space | 
in Mr. Warburton’s third volume. The Prince ap-| 
not to have been very particular regarding the | 
enemies with whom he met, or the traders whose pro- | 
y he seized. Moors, Portuguese, Spaniards, and | 
especially the Parliamentary English, came all at times 
within the range of his commission. He was an ad- 
yenturous, and, we fear, rather an unscrupulous Paul 
Jones—a privateer on a great scale; but from one 
mishap and another, he saved little out of his adven 
tures, and that little appears chiefly to have been ab- 
sorbed by his volatile cousin, the King, whom War-| 
burton has described as “ one of the most worthless | 
of men.” At the restoration, Prince Rupert returned 
to England, and occupied himself chiefly with chemical 
pursuits. He had made considerable attainments in 
science, and the art of mezzotinto is, with apparent truth, 
ascribed to him as its discoverer. Many other curious 
chemical and philosophical inquiries were prosecuted 
by the Prince, who varied his command of the fleet 
with exercises in his laboratory, and intrigues. He 
was a painter, a mathematician, a chemist; he joined 
various mechanical speculations; he had been a general 





His fortunes were || 





of cavalry, a commander of the forces, a buccaneer, and 
an Admiral of England. He repelled the Dutch 
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fleet, the last enemy who have entered in hostile array 
‘the noble Thames; and his last battles were on the 


|sea with the Dutch, stiff and stubborn fights as 


the Dutch have always made. His last aetion was 
fought with the Dutch upon the llth August, 1673. 
|The navy then was no better managed than now, and 
|the Prince complained in terins equal to those used 
vet by Sir Charles Napier. After this date he confined 
‘himself to his duties as a member of the Board of 
| Trade, and Governor of the Hudson Bay Company. 
| His voungest sister, Sophia, married the Elector of 
| Hanover, and from her the present royal family are 
‘descended. Queen Victoria is thus a direct descendant 
of “the Pearl of Britain,’’ the noble, beautiful, and 
unfortunate Queen Margaret of Prague and Bohemia ; 
and, in the same line, necessarily, of Queen Margaret’s 
grandinother, Mary Queen of Scots. Prince Rupert’s 
children were illegitimate, for he was never married, 
His daughter, Ruperta, married General Howe ; and 
her descendant, Sir Robert Bromley, of Stoke Park, 
and his family, are thus related to her Majesty, though 
now scarcely in a degree that can be “ counted.” 

Prince Rupert closed a stormy life on the 29th of 
November, 1652, at his house, in Spring Gardens, in 
his sixty-third year—having outlived nearly all his old 
companions, and opponents in erms, to die at last in 
peace. 

Mr. Warburton’s volumes display, by innumerable 
foot-notes, much research. ‘The narrative is, we 
think, overrun with these notes, and the attention 
of the reader drawn from its current to topics and 
proofs, many of which might safely have been woven 
into the text. The style is often extremely beautiful, 
although we yet prefer the authcr’s first work, “ The 
Crescent and the Cross,’’ in that particular. Mr. War- 
burton, we believe, has endeavoured to be impartial, and 
perhaps has set down all his statements with the smallest 
taiut of prejudice that the tale admits, though the 
dark stain of the partizan’s peu is drawn over many an 
l otherwise fair page. 











THE NEMESIS OF 


FAITH. 


(Continued from page 382.) 


We have now to prove that no system possessed of the 
infallible mark, indicated in our former article, has ever 
been, and, from the principles of human nature, as made 
known in the history of our race, and by the testimony 
of our own familiar experience, that no such system 
can ever be, fabricated by the unaided intelligence of 
man. From the nature and effects of our principle, as 
already described, it will be observed that we are fur- 
uished with two ways of discovering it in a body of 
religious truth. We may either study the system per 
#¢, or simply examine its results. Both of these we 
have adopted. From the prominence given to the doc- 
trine of divine unity in the montheistic systems of Zo- 
roaster and Mohammed, as contained in the Zenda- 
Vesta and the Koran,* there seemed a greater proba- 
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* The edition of the Zenda-Vesta we have consulted is the 
French translation, executed by M. Anquetil du Perron, in the 





bility of finding it in them than in any of the polythe- 
istic creeds; and, accordingly, to these, in the first place, 
we addressed ourselves. ‘The sacred writings of India, 
the politico-religious treaties of China, the fragments 
of Egyptian, Grecian, and Roman theology were next 
canvassed, but in none of them did we encounter any- 
thing like a clear unequivocal enunciation of our prin- 
ciple; and in all of them, as well the leading dogmas 
as the subordinate characters, there was no discernible 
trace of its influence. A few obscure hints, indeed, 
were found here and there scattered throughout the 
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University of Glasgow. The work has become noeeay scarce ; 
only two copies, so far as we kuow, can be got in 

in St. Andrew's, and the other in Glasgow. In the library of the 
latter there is an admirable trauslation in German. ‘The whole 





work is at present being translated de novo by an eminent Freach 


savant, 
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Koran. This, of course, was to be expected, as Mo- 
hammed was avowedly indebted for some of the best 
features of his system to the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments. In the philosophic writings of Plato, 
also, particularly in his Symposium, where Socrates 
winds up the arguinent sg) igwres, a very remarkable 

roximation to the doctrine is observable, but nothing 
in the shape of a distinct categorical homologation of 





our priuciple as the basis of a scheme of religious belief 
and morality could be anywhere discovered. Passing 
from the abstract systems to their effects, what do we 
find? and here we can appeal to a larger circle of 
readers. That numerous as are the faiths which suc- 
cessive ages have developed, and widely as they difler 
in respect of the degree of influence they have seve- 
rally exerted on the character and conduct of mankind, 
yet al: of them, without exception, have exerted an in- 
fluence precisely similar in kind. Instead of proving 
favourable to the growth of right principles of action, 
they have contributed, perhaps more than any other 
cause, to foster and diffuse those of an opposite ten- 
dency. ‘They have impressed a forceful bias on the 
mind in that direction which every evil propensity cla- 
morously applauds. ‘They have seconded the claims of 
lust, revenge, pride, caprice, cruelty, and hate. They 
have cloaked, if not openly abetted vices of every name; 





and thus, by sapping the foundations of all morality, 


they have strewed the regions where they ruled with | 


awfully instructive memorials of the ruin they had| 
achieved in the moral nature of man. Let the sangui- 
nary bigotry of the Saracen, and the merciless barbarity 
of the Roman—the revolting bestiality of the Egyptian, 
and the gross licentiousness of the Greek—the exe- 
erable inhumanity of the Brahmin, and the hideous in- 
fanticide of the Chinese—lend their testimony to the 
truth of our averment. All these nations, in the mass, 
have given a loose to the depravity of their nature in 
widely dissimilar, but in equally obnoxious forms, and 
this result is mainly to be ascribed to the corrupting 
influence of their religious systems. If it be alleged 
that our conclusions are somewhat too wholesale and 
indiscriminate —for, though these nations, as a whole, 
cannot be commended, yet have we not many illustrious 
instances among them of men whose virtues have im- 
mortalised their names and secured universal admira- 
tion and respect —we auswer, that while admitting the 
fact we deny that the cause is to be found in the reli- 
gious systems under which they lived. These men were 
not moral in consequence of their religion, but in 
spite of it; and their pure and exemplary lives can be 
accounted for only by the fact that within every human 
breast there is inscribed a law which, if not voluntarily 
erased, will lead even a man who has not enjoyed the 
advantages of a revelation to observe such a degree of 
rectitude in his actions as to command our approbation 
and esteem. We are forced to this conclusion by many 
considerations, but by this chiefly, that on examining 
the ethical systems of the philosophers of these coun- 
tries, we find no manner of connection whatsoever sub- 
sisting between them and the dogmata of the national 
faith, Does Plato, or Aristotle, for example, in any 
part of their writings, deliver a solitary precept under 
the sanction of 
“Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 
Whose attributes were rage, revenge, and Just?” 


Do they ever seriously attempt to draw a single argu- 











ment from the national religion to enforce the claims 
of virtue? ‘They well knew that, in making such ay 
appeal even to the ruler of the Dit superiores, they 
would most effectually defeat the very object ihey had 
in view. Frequently in Xenophon, indeed, particularly 
in the Anabasis and Memorabilia, we meet with solemn 
appeals to the Gods as the protectors of virtue and the 
enemies of vice, but the general expression elaployed, 
és ties, always conveys the idea of some pure exalted 
beings existing somewhere in the universe, who take 
cognisance of right and wrong, and never, in any case, 
refers to the identical deities of the national pantheon, 

Whatever morality, therefore, has existed in the 
heathen world, and we think it has always been sadly 
defective both in quantity and quality, is not to be 
attributed to their religious opinions, but to that sacred 
monitor within, whose still small voice is heard, jp 
every age, and in every land. 

That this peculiar principle of ours never has marked 
any of the religious systems with which we are ae. 
quainted seems to afford a strong presumption, not only 
that it never will, but that it never can; and this pre- 
sumption rises to absolute certainty when the ruling 
tendencies of man’s moral nature are taken into ae- 
count, both as they have been developed in the records 
of the past, and as they are still exhibited im the daily 
facts of our own consciousness. 

To aflirm that our principles never caa characterise 
a scheme of faith devised by huinan reason, and yet to 
assert that human reason, is sufficient to discover it, 
may at first sight appear a plain contradiction. The 
eontradiction, however, is merely apparent; for an in- 
dividual may be unable to accomplish an object in one 
or more of three ways. He may be physically, intel- 
lectually, or morally unable. Physical, intellectual, and 
moral inability may, but do not necessarily involve each 
other. Now, though we choose to rest our argument 
chiefly on man’s moral inability, yet we do think that 
the faculty of discovering a certain truth does uot ne- 
cessarily imply the power to embody that truth along 
with others in one consistent and harmonious scheme. 
We may be competent to lay the foundation of a build- 
ing, though totally unable symmetrically to erect it. 
We may have a clear understanding of what materials 
the basis must be composed in order to impart stability 
to the structure, though destitute of the power to rear 
the edifice itself. This reasoning holds with our prin- 
ciple. We may be able to perceive, a@ priori, that it 
must constitute the ground-truth of every divinely 
authorised system of faith, without being able to evolve 
that system itself; we may be capable of discovering 
the idea that must pervade, without being adequate to 
the discovery of the thing pervaded, and if even of the 
thing pervaded, at least, not of the mode of pervasion. 
This faculty of discovering the idea, however, though it 
does not seem to imply the faculty of conceiving the 
plan of development, yet plainly includes the power of 
instantly recognising that idea when presented in @ 
body of truth, with such a clearness and certainty of 
perception as at once to convince us that the system 
which contains it must be divine. But, even admitting 
the intellectual ability of man to construct a schemé 
embodying the principle insisted on, does it agree with 
the facts of his moral tendencies to suppose that he 
ever will? We think not, and that for the following 
reasons :—first, because he is naturally and directly 














to the divine purity in general; and second, 
because he is naturally and directly opposed to this 
divine principle in particular, With regard to the first 
of these propositions we are aware that its very enun- 
ciation in the form we have given it, is fitted to mar- 
shall against it many of our strongest and most fondly 
cherished sentiments. We do not like the idea that) 
we are antagonists to the Supreme; our pride is | 
wounded, because such an assertion involves an im-| 

hment upon what we affectionately term the dig-| 
nity of human nature. We may be quite conscious | 
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erted—it has been truly said by La Rochefoncauld, 
“Lamour propre est plus habile que le plus hatile 
homme du moude, ct quelques decourerles que Com ait 
j faile s dans le pays de l ‘amour propre, il ¥ reale encore 
bien terres 2% Notwithstanding our 
ignorance of this mysterious and potent-principle, how- 
ever, we believe that we assert only what the con- 
sciousness of every man will verify when we say, that 
it is the strongest and most indomitable tendency in 
our nature; the centre around which thought, senti- 
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ment, and action, steadily revolve, and that the plane- 


{hat the bent and bias of our mind is contrary to the||tary bodies might as soon annihilate the e/acudum that 
dictates of conscience and the laws of the divine go-|| preserves them in their orbits, as that we by our own 
verument, and yet, we would fain hide the fact from|| unaided individual force should disrupt the bonds of 


The picture is too gloomy, too humiliating, | 


} 


ourselves. 
‘ and hence we immediately cast about for expedients 
with the view of practising upon ourselves what we 
know to be, but what we half believe really is not, 4 
delusion. ‘The same thing may be observed every day | 
in social life. he man whose morals are flagrantly | 
corrupt, and who cherishes in his bosom sentinel 

| 

| 


| 


that a spirit of darkness might blush to own, is, never- 
theless, bent on secking in a variety of ways, to deceive 
himself, and to secure the respect and esteem of his | 
fellow-men. Verifying the profound maxim, “ L*hypo-| 
crisie est un hommage que le rice rend a la certu,’ he | 
wraps himself up in the counterfeit garb, and jpar-| 
tially hidden from himself, he tries to believe he is at | 
the same time hidden from the eye of the world; and! 
thus, at the very moment when he knows himself ob-_ 
uoxions to the charge of foulest guilt, he would swell | 
with indignation were any man to challenge him with | 
atithe of the crimes of which he is the actual and con-| 
scious perpetrator. Let Mr. Froude or any one else | 
inveigh, as much as they please, against our statement, | 
“Ietalis crundo haeret lateri?’ We make no effort to| 
prove its truth. We directly and at once appeal to| 
consciousness, whose verdict always las been, and | 
always must be, in the affirmative. | 

Our second proposition, that man is naturally and | 
directly opposed to this divine principle in particular, | 
may be verified by the slightest observation of the| 
phenomena of our moral nature. Among the host of | 
principles we there find arrayed against it, none, per- | 
haps, is of so marked and unequivocal a character as | 
that of irrational self-love. We employ this term to| 
denote that tendency of which every one is conscious | 
to seek his own present gratification, regardiess of con- | 
sequences—to aim at and to rest in himself as an! 
ultimate supreme end. ‘The strength and force of this | 
principle may be estimated by the almost omnipotent | 
influence it exerts upon the motives of our conduct | 
and the complexion of our character. It forms the | 
man, it moulds society, it governs the world. Widely, | 
however, as its sway extends, and dominant as it is| 
among the principles of the moral economy, there are | 
few things with which we are so thoroughly unac- | 
quainted. It is a phenomenon of all others the most 
diffienlt to understand, and presents its results in such 
apparently conflicting and dissimilar groups, that we 
are in danger at every step of our examination, 
of assigning them to other and opposite causes; and 
thus it frequently becomes the origin of a course of 
action which we imagine to be the consequent of a 
totally different antecedent. From hood-winking, in 
this way, the very mind in which its energies are éx- 





irrational self-love. We cannot free ourselves, be- 

|cause we will not. We prefer its claims to that of 
any other master, and rather than sacrifice its service, 
we ure ready to do violence to the tenderest and most 
sacred instincts. Blind self-love has not the right to 
govern; but it has the might. It possesses no legal 
authority, but it is clothed with illegal power. Now, 
such being the character, influence, and tendency, of this 
principle, does it consist or conflict with that we have 
advanced? From the very nature of the latter, it is 
evident that it must be essentially antagonistic to the 
former, for the immediate and necessary tendency of 
ive the creature of everything that 
cau afford pabulum for self, and forbids the entertain- 
ment of even a solitary thought or emotion which does 
not circulate round the deity as its only centre ; which 
does not recoguise him, aud him alone, as its origin 
and its end; whereas, the immediate and necessary 
tendency of the other is to set up self as the idol, the 
God to whoin every idea, feeling, and action, must be 
referred as its supreme cause aud chief end. 

It may here be said by an objector, though we readi- 
ly admit that self-love, in this sense, is a powerful 
principle, and plainly opposed to the doctrine you have 
announced, yet are there not other principles in our 
moral economy of nearly equal strength, and which must, 
by their very nature, incessautly rebel against the de- 
| grading elemeut, and secure the promulgation of your 
law. We answer, that we know of only one such 
principle, and it actually does per se, harmonise with 
our doctrine, but unfortunately it happens that that 
principle, though possessed of legitimate authority over 
all the rest, is, in point of power, perhaps, the feeblest 
of them all. We refer to conscience; from the smal- 
lest reflection upon its nature, we perceive that it was 
designed and adapted by the author of our moral frame 
to govern the will, and give law to action. It thus 
has authority, or the right to legislate. Placed on the 
throne of our moral being by the Deity himself, it ne- 
cessarily wears the features of his own character, and 
possessing these features, it must invariably plead on 
the side of those doctrines and duties, which have for 
an end the good of society, and which have for their 
last and chief eud the glory of God. If left to itself, 
therefore, and allowed to give forth its ulterances with. 
out bias, it will be sure to suggest and effect the pro- 
clamatiou of our principle. But though invested with 
the inalienable right to legislate, has it ever exercised, 
or can it ever exercise that right uncontrolled? Unij- 
versal experience auswers in the negative; supreme 
though it undoubtedly is in authority, supreme in powe 
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power 
it is not. Asa rightful sovereign, it sits within, but 
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a sovereign crownless, whose laws are daily violated, 
whose voice is drowned in the clamour of hostile prin- 
ciples, whose sceptre has been forcibly wrested from his 

p, and whose very existence is frequently perilled 
amid the wild aud tumultuous mutiny of the passions. 
Thus, stripped of its power to testify effectually for God, 
what is the result? ‘The passions, by whose instru- 


ascendant, and pleading resistiessly for their own grati- 
fication, they demand that self, and self alone, should 
become the grand final end of existence. Feeling, how- 
ever, the necessity of having some object of worship, 
after the renunciation of the Deity, to whom conscience 
bore witness, the passions themselves are clothed by 
imagination with a substantive reality,and the God whom 
man thus forms for himself, and acknowledges as his 
last end, is a mere impersonation of those feelings and 
appetites of the heart, which drowned the testimony 
and annulled the influence of a higher principle. We 
may remark, ez passau/, that we are here furnished to 
a demonstration with a key to the origin of idolatry, 
and a satisfactory solution of the problem, why man, 
though competent to discover the pure clements of 
natural theism, never has embodied them in an unadul- 
terated form, in any system of belief yet given to the 
world. In the first place, conscience proclaimed thie 
being and attributes of the true God, but his charac. 
ter being found to impose a restraint upon the evil 
propensities of the heart, and to require the perfor- 
mance of certain duties highly disagreeable in their na- 
ture, a wish was generated to get rid of the notion 
suggested by conscience. This could be doue only by 
stopping the mouth of that witness, which, being in 
part effected, the creature still found an obstacle to the 
consummation of his hopes, in the invincible tendency 
he felt in himself to worship something—a tendency 
which, with all his efforts, he could not counteract, and 
which he was therefore necessitated, in some way or 
other, immediately to satisfy. Repelled from the for- 
mer object by the holiness and purity of his character, 
he fell upon the expedient of imagining a deity, with 
a complement of qualities accordant to his own tastes, 
and the result was the promulgation of a correspond- 
ing scheme of religious doctrine and duty. This view 
of the matter is strongly borne out by the apostle, in 
the first chapter of his epistle to the Romans, where 
he says, “when they Awew God, they gloritied him not 
as God,’’ and why they glorilied him not as God, though 
possessed by nature aud conscience of a knowledge of 
his character, is explained in the twenty-eight verse, 
“They did not like to retain God in their knowledge.”’ 
And the great Calvin Suys, “Neque misert homines tn 
Deo quacrendo supra se ipsos, ul par eral, conscenduat, 
sed pro carnalis sui stuporis modo ipsum metiuntur, et 
neglect solida iavestiygatione ad vanas specilationes 
curiose transcolant, Itaque nou apprehenduut qualem se 
offert, sed qualem pro sud teweritate fabsicati suat ima. 
ginantur.” 

With these facts respecting the actual history and 
tendencies of human nature, does it consist with reason 
to suppose that man will ever make the Being revealed 
by conscience, the supreme and ouly end of any scheme 
of religious belief of which he is the author? The thing 
is manifestly aud morally impossible. We trust we 


have now established the following positions: — 
First—That whatever system of religious doctrine || received owr reward. 








jand duty comes from God, must embody in the manner 
described, the principle we have laid down. 

| Second—That no system with which we are ap. 
_quainted, does embody it in the manner deseribed. 
Third—That man is unable to embody it iy the 
manner described. 

| Jt therefore clearly follows, that if Christ lanity, or the 


mentality its displacement has been achieved, gain the || system of doctrine and duty revealed in the Scriptures 


of the Old and New Testament, has given utterance to 
it and embodied it in the manner described, Christianiry 
|must be divine. f 
| In these pages it is impossible for us to present the 
body of the proof, which would fill a good many deeply 
‘interesting volumes. Suffice it then to say, and we 
fearlessly appeal to all who know anything of their 
Bible, that this principle is to be found in almost every 
page of the Old Testament. There it is expressly 
stated and exemplified in numberless instances, that 
Jehovah, both in the works of creation and providence, 
had ever a supreme regard to himself{—that this regard 
was the ultimate cause of all the manifestations of his 
character, which he made to the Jewish Church, thag 
the grand design of all the institutes, rites, and eere. 
monies of the ancient economy, was either directly or 
indirectly to fix their eye upon himself as their highest 
aud best, and final end, and that thus glorifying his per- 
fections, they secured the greatest amount and the best 
quality of happiness to themselves. With respect to 
the New Testament, we are prepared to prove, that Jesus 
Christ himself gave unequivocal expression to it, regu- 
lated all his sentiments and actions by it, and even 
‘rested his claims to a divine commission upon it alone; 
that it constitutes the soul and centre of every doctrine 
promulgated by his apostles, under the authority of his 
name, and that it forms the declared and implied basis 
'on which the entire fabric of evangelical morality is 
fouuded. Our whole argument may be thus syllogisti- 
cally expressed :— 

Whatever system of religion makes the glory of God 
‘the ultimate end of all its doctrines, and of all its du- 
| ties, must be divine. 

Christianity does so : 

‘Therefore, Christianity is divine. 

If we have succeeded in establishing this syllogism, 
then Christianity was not the mere receptacle of “ the’ 
Indian, Persian, and Grecian systems,” for here is; aa 
element they never knew, which effectually prevented’ 
their turbid streams from mingling with her clear ma 
jestic flood. She is not “ like everything else which mea. 
have thrown out of themselves,” she possesses more: 
than “the vulgar evidence of anathema,’ and her foum 
der, whose character and mission our avthor bas. woe 
‘fully misapprehended, had no motive of  self-aggnanes 
disement, when he said “no man cometh to the Fathers 
except through me,”’ in assailiog whom Mr. Froude bas- 
shown coelum ipsum petit stultitid. Instead of dealing 
separately, and in detail, with our author’s scepticisis: 
we have attempted to supply a lever which upheavess 
the entire fabric at once. The book demanded thits 
mode of treatment. Its imumerable pop-guns combi 
only be silenced by a piece of heavy artillery, .«) «ti & 











In conclusion, if we have counteracted, in, aml 


degree the pernicious tendency of “The Nemesis;abe 


| Faith,’’ and added another stone to the already massive! 
| and stable structure of the Christian evidences, weave) 
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THE MODERN VASSAL. 


BY JOHN WILMER. 


(Continued from page 348.) 


Wuew at a late hour Noah and Pavel reached their 
they found a number of guests returning from the 
fair crowding the yard; so that Noah, in the general 
bustle, could slip off his sullied finery without Salome 
becoming immediately aware of the mishap that had be- 
fallenit. Pavel, contrary to his wont, that day entered 
the public room. It was full of carters, Jews, cattle- 
drivers, and peasantry, from neighbouring estates, who 
were swallowing, for the most part in apathetic silence, 
of brandy, the only refreshment demanded. 

In the corner, however, into which Pavel had shrunk 
with one or two of Noah’s younger children, three men, 
who had arrived together and occupied a little table to 
themselves, were engaged in eager discourse, attending 
but Jittle to the presence of the children. 

“How is Urbanski ?’’ said a new-comer, who, after 
the first greetings, seated himself at their table. 

“But poorly,” said one of the men—“ however, he 
is strong—he may afford to lose an eye or a tooth, and 
yet not be the worse off in the long run. 

“Do you, his own cousin, say so ¢ ”’ 

“Why, if one were to take things in the way you| 
mean, there’d be no living possible—if one can’t stand | 
a beating one had as well be a lord oneself, ha! ha! ha!’’| 

“He is always droll, is Joseph; I suppose, though, | 
Urbanski does not find it amusing.” 

“TI dare say not,’’ put in, composedly, his cousin, 
“but that won’t prevent my cracking my jokes at him.” 

“Av, but when it comes home to you.”’ 

“T'll howl like any other, but that is not often the 
case—luckily, I never struck the fancy of any one— 
what, with my squint and my red hair, 1 have not been 
pressed into the service as footman.” 

“Well, that’s one comfort for you,’’ said the other. 
‘ “To be sure it is, and 1 have another comfort—l 
am not of the village near the castle; that was the 
chief reason why my mother chose my father!’’ 

“Well,” said the third, who had not yet spoken, “I 
am with a widow lady. Now she sets up for an angel. | 
There is little or no flogging on her estate; but then 
she worries the soul out of one —I’d compound for a 
flogging once a week if she liked the bargain—she in- 
quires into one’s illness, and poisons one with her own 
decoctions. She is always fussy about one’s private 
business, and patching up marriages whether people 
like it or not. One of her worst manias is that of 
adopting children. She can’t pass a cottage and see 
an unfortunate brat, male or female, but she takes a 
certain fancy to it—whether weaned or not is all one 
—it is huddled up, just as it is, into her carriage, and 
the parents are expected to fall at her knees to thank 
her as if she had opened paradise to them. The maids 
and the company ladies are all obliged to tend it— 

every one except a proper nurse. No one is to feed 
it but herself, and half of the time she forgets it, and 
it fills the castle with its shrieks, and no one dare re- 
lieve its wants till her return. Then, when she has 
starved and physicked the child to death, she returns 
itto the parents, saying she has discovered it to be 
dirty and sickly. She has already killed several in our 








she keeps them long enough, she crams them with all 
sorts of learning, but is sure, after a time, to tire of 
them—to say they are stupid and mischievous, and to 
give them back. She generally keeps a child about 
six months. Whenever we hear the roll of her carriage 
in the distance, I and my wife, we always snatch up, 
in great haste, any stray child of ours that may happen 
to be on the road, for fear she might see and take a 
fancy to it.’’ 

“ As for us,’’ said the fourth peasant, “we of Smi- 
chow, we fare well enough as far as the men are con- 
cerned, but the master makes a strange mess of it with 
the women—he lives like a perfect pagan ; however, it’s 
no concern of ours—on the whole, we are happy, and 
need not complain.” 

“ The fact is, it’s natural enough,’’ interrupted Joseph, 
“that when people can do what they please they should 
often please to do odd things. My poor defunct mother 
used to say of a Sunday—for she was bedridden, and 
could not go to church—don’t forget, children, to pray 
for the horses, that they may remain strong in health 
and in number, because, she used to add, with a sly 
wink, if they were to fail, you know, the lerds would 
be for riding you.”’ 

** But even horses,” said he who had taken Urbanski’s 
part, the serf whose ill-treatment Noah and Pavel had 
that morning witnessed, “even horses will not always 
bear the spur.”’ 

“You are always grumbling, Ivan,”’ said Joseph, 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘“ What would you have said 
in the time of my father, when the lord could take our 
lives? Now we froutier people know that neither the 
Emperor of Russia, nor Austria, will allow anything of 
the sort now. If Urbanski chose to complain even 
about his beating, his master would have to smart for 
it.”’ 

“And it’s comfortable he and his family would be 
for the rest of their lives?” was the answer. 

“No, no, Urbanski knows better than that.” 

“It all comes to this,” said Joseph, “ if the lord be 
kind, well and good; if he be bad, so much the worse 
for us.”’ 

“ A new-comer, whose speech denoted him to be of 
the German portion of Poland, now joined the party. 

“Ah, Michel, where do you come from? ’’ 

“From Lemberg—I drove there some cattle for my 
master lately.” 

“ Anything new going on there?’’ 

* All as usual ; the great folk a-marrying, and a-heing 
born, and a-dying, and a great fuss made about it all. 
There was a grand christening, too, of one of our little 
Gallician lordlings, son and heir to the rich Count 
Stanoiki.” 

“I did not know,” said Joseph, “he had married 
again.” 

“ Yes, a Countess Sophia. * * * She looks a proud 
dame enough.” 

“Is she pretty?” inquired Joseph. 

“How should I know?” said the peasant—*little 
do I know or care about fine ladies in silk and velvet 








village in that way. When they are a little older, if 
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what Lean icll. I-never look at our old princess at 
home; for it’s a princess we have, and as old as my 

er; I never sce her flaring dresses without 
thinking that the brighter they are the blacker is my 
own bread. By the way, talking of our princess, I must 
tell you a good joke about her.” * * * 

But Pavel could hear no more. Sick at heart, giddy 
with the sudden intelligence of the birth of an heirto the 
lands of Stanoiki; aclear, undoubted, rightful heir, he 
rushed up stairs to his loft, there to exhale freely his 
rage and his sorrow. ‘The little hope that had sur- 
vived in his breast was now at an end. What could, 
at any time, be his dark, unacknowledged claim op- 
posed to such a rival? But surely there had once 


been another gentle creature, fair and lofty as gentle, 


who had ruled paramount in those halls. There had 
been another child hailed with the same transports. 
Where was that gentle creature, and where that proud 
and happy child now? How was the new heir named ? 
Did he bear the ill-fated name of Leon—Pavel’s real 
name—Pavel’s secret treasure—to which alone his 
imagination answered? Had he robbed him of that 
too? This boy would be his future lord. The thought 
was maddening ! 

The practical views of Noah had destroyed much of 
the boy’s romance. He no longer believed Jakubska 
to be a witch, nor did he now think he was connected 
with the General: but still he clung to the notion 
that some secret tie had endeared him to the late Coun- 
tess. There was something so soothing to his pride 
and vanity in this delusion, that he would rather have 
parted with life at that moment than with it. The 
next morning he met the family later than usual. He 
was afraid lest his disturbed air might be made the 
subject of remark and inquiry; but the first glance 
showed him that here too bad news had spread conster- 
nation. Salome’s lustrous eyes were dim, and her coun- 
tenance was sad. Noah walked up and down the room 
with a brow of care, whilst Peter was clearing away 
the bottles and glasses which late revellers had left. 
Pavel made no greetings, but took his place quietly at the 
table where Salome usually laid out his breakfast for 
him; but he was not noticed. This was very unusual, 
and showed a great perturbation of spirit. It was one 
of the peculiarities of Pavel that he never seemed to 
take any interest in the concerns of the family, and he 
had been, in consequence, surnamed by the children 
and helps about the house, “The Sulky Boy.”’ So there 
he sat, with his elbows on the table, his head leaning 
on his hand, looking with cold, uninquiring eye at the 
ebyious distress of Noah and Salome. 

For © time they carried on their discourse in Hebrew; 
but Noah could contain his vexation no longer. 

“This is the third loan the Countess will have ex- 
torted from us since new-year. At first, when I brought 
her the rent of my farm on the proper day, I got praises 
for my punctuality—next, I was coolly asked to pay my 
rents in advance ; even that 1 did; first one quarter, 
then another, but now a third term is demanded, and 
my lease is but for one more. Unhappy creature that I 
am! what shall I do? What does she want with all 


this money, that haughty woman ?—to gamble it away 
at the card-table at home, or in regular gaming houses 
abroad !”’ . 

“You shouldn’t speak thus, Noah, before a child,” 
observed Salome, anxiously, 











“ But Pavel is no child, Salome. His ming is riper 
than his years—there’s no harm done speaking befor 
him,”’ 

Pavel answered this compliment by no protestations, 
but it was his cold manner that, strange to say, recom. 
mended him to Noah's esteem. 

“Now I must either pay a third term in advance, 
or I shall be driven from the premises the moment my 
lease is out, in which case I am sure to lose the 
already paid in, for she'll never return a stiver to me. 
Ah! poor wretched man that I am ! losing the interest 
of all my money, and where am I to get the sum thus 
required of me? I must borrow it of a brother, and 
pay the interest on it myself. Well may the Countess 
say she likes to let her distilleries and farms to Jews 
in preference to Christians—they pay better. I won. 
der when she could squeeze so much out of a Christian 
tenant.” 

Thus did Noah grumble for some time, and Salome’s 
soothing accents were lost upon him ; for he was hasty 
when not under the immediate contro! of Christian e 

“It seems to me,”’ said Pavel, at last breaking si. 
lence, “that though what is demanded of you is unjust, 
you make no bad bargain of this place ; I know e 
of your affairs, Noah, to be sure of that; if it is more 
than you wish me to be acquainted with, you shouldn't 
have asked me to look into your accounts so often, 
Come, come, a lonely ale-house near the frontier is par, 
ticularly convenient, and well worth paying for,” 

“Surely, surely,’’ said Salome, “ you would not be- 
tray us ?”’ : 

“ What should I do it for?” said Pavel. 

“Smuggling is no sin,” said Noah, Pavel’s words 
giving a new current to his thoughts. ‘“ What right 
have governments to prohibit people from making their 
lawful trade ?”’ 

“These are things I do not yet understand,” said 
Pavel with emphasis, as if the day would soon. come 
when he would prove an adept in his friend Noah's 
system of political economy. 

Noah’s tragic vein being thus broken, he could net 
conveniently resume his indignant lamentations ; so he 
made up his mind to set off for the next town, and em 
deavour to raise the necessary money. Being Jeath 
to trust his luck on this important occasion al 
to the Paradise apples, previous to his departure he 
emptied into his pockets—for he wore his every-day 
clothes—half-a-pint of fresh beer ; as, confident inthis 
potent charm, he sallied forth with a joyous air, Salome 
anxiously followed him with her eyes until distance hid 
him from her sight. 196 

“ My sons will have the same weary path to tread,” 
she said, turning to Pavel, who had declined to accom: 
pany Noah, remembering but too well what hehad 
suffered the day before. ‘ You too,’’ she gently added, 
“ young as you are, you have your trials.” is 

All such advances on Salome’s part, Pavelcom 
sidered as so many insidious endeavours towards diss 
covering his seerets, and he abruptly left her..«)..am 

“T cannot gain that boy’s friendship or 
said Salome to herself, as she gazed after him-~he 
has a dark temper of his own—I wonder what makes 
Noah like him so well.’’ ved 8 

When the Jew returned, it was casy to see;fzem 
the expression of his face that the beer had been mams 


propitious than the apples. (om 
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| a strong will—I shall soon be able to earn my bread 


soot J have suceeeded;’’ he said, “ beyond my hopes. 
Not ouly have I procured the money on less hard terms 
than I had expected, but placed Aaron with kind people 
who'll take care of him—that is, for a consideration, 
ghich will prove another pull; but what must be, must 
be; my boys can't grow like wild beasts. And some- 
‘ag should be done for you too,”’ he continued, turn- 
ing to Pavel; “ be candid with me, and tell me the name 
former friends. I am sure I could be of use to 
you if I had but your confidence. It is true your cou- 
sin tells me that every possible step has been taken ; 
but this, I own to you, I don’t believe. That man’s as- 
sertions must be received with caution. Let me know 
the name of your former protector, and I will myself 
cause proper representations to be made.” 
“ What for ?”? said Pavel. “ I have strong arms and 





without King or Count; and when I remember 
He pressed his hands upon his eyes. The lonely com- 
mon—the stormy day—the ragged beggar women— 
theflying carriage—flitted across his mind. “No! rather 
than owe him aught, or ask him for the bread I needed, 
I would die for the want of it!’’ 

The Jew looked embarrassed. He had, in truth, 
that very day, with the help of a scrivener, got up a) 
pathetic address to some high and mighty personage 
unknown, in the boy’s behalf, and had it sent to the 
cousin to be placed, with due secrecy and precaution, 
in the hands of Jakubska. Noah thought it best to tell 
Pavel at once what he had done; the latter made no 
reply, but turned sulkily away. 

One evening in August, a busy time in the coun- 
try, the ale-house was full, and the brandy, as usual, 
going its round, to the exclusion of every other refresh- 
ment. When all the field work was done, Pavel en- | 
tered the common room, which he had of late more | 
frequented than formerly. But how unfavourable so- | 
ever this circumstance might be to the refinement of | 
his mind, or to the development of his sentiments, | 
thanks to Noah’s example, it did not affect his sobriety. 
He had fully imbibed the Jew’s horror for spirits of 
any kind, but he had latterly taken pleasure in the con- 
verse of those rude beings whose very approach had | 
seemed to him pollution when first brought in contact 
with them. He could now understand their sorrows— 
they were likely to be his own; and their bitterness of 
spirit was congenial to him. This evening the group 
seemed dull enough, however. Nothing had occurred 
to stir up those apathetic beings who sought in brandy 
what the Turk seeks in opium, an equivalent for the 
activity of existence and of thought from which they 
arédebarred. No newspapers, such as are found in 
the meanest hovel in Germany, are kept in Polish inns 
of this description. ‘The people dared hardly speak of 
the great above their breath, and from anything political 
they were averse. Pavel was just thinking how much 
pleasanter a walk in the fields by moonlight would be 
than thus sitting in a close, dirty room, when the dull, 
rumbling sound of the daily diligence was heard with- 
out. It made its customary halt at the inn door, that 
the coachman might take his drop, as he called a stiff 
glass of brandy; and whilst Salome ran for the draught, 
traveller descended from the top of the vehicle, de- 
claring bis intention of proceeding the rest of his jour- 
wey ou foot, The new-comer drew all eyes on him; 
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Noah's tap-room. He was a short, sprace personage, 
full of pretension, with frogs on the breast of his closely- 
buttoned surtout, a foraging cap, long spurs, feree mus- 
tachios, bristling on either side of his nose like the 
whiskers of a cat, a worn, rakish air, a jaunty step, and 
an irritating insolence of manner. The boors eyed him 
with sleepy curiosity. The Jews stared with their 
national eagerness, ever sniffing out profit and a dupe. 
Pavel thought he had seen the st®ainger before—the 
face, the air, nay, the half-cane half-whip he dangled 
in his hand, were not unknown to him. Nor was he 
mistaken. This individual, a baptised Jew of Posen, was 
the courier of one of the most intimate friends of Sta- 
noiki, deep in the confidence of his master, and selected 
by him as his agent in matters of political as well as 
private interest. For some months past he had ceased 
entirely to be the courier, and was now the agent only. 
He spoke many languages, had travelled mach, and 
could assume most characters and garbs at pleasure. 
Whilst rapidly explaining what he wished for supper, 
he contrived to interweave his directions with many 
artful queries about the neighbourhood, and soon ob- 
tained a pretty accurate knowledge of the general cha- 
racter of those present. Two things did not eseape 
Noah’s penetration; namely, that, despite the travel- 
ler’s foreign airs and graces, he knew the country too 
well to ask for anything in the way of refreshment which 
he was not likely to meet with at that sort of place; 
and he never alluded to the illusory notion of a bed, 
but merely spoke of a bench and his cloak, by way of 
accommodation for the night. His inquisitiveness, too, 
about the boors, struck Noah as not perfectly natural 
in a man of his appearance. 
The stranger took his seat at one of the tables where 
the better sort of peasants were regaling themselves 
with beer and honey, and said, in tones loud enough to 
command general attention— 
“ You’ve heard the grand—the glorious news ?” 
“No,” said Noah; “is the world enriched with some 
new Prince?” 
“On the contrary, it has a King the less. Have 
you not yet heard of the revolution of July ?” 
The boors seemed to take little or no interest in this 
important intelligence, but the Jews flocked round the 
speaker in a trice, and their rapid, guttural exclama- 
tions filled the room with clamour. 
“Yes,” continued the speaker, “it cost the noble 
Parisians but three days—three days of fighting, and 
they were free!” 
“Quite free?” said Noah, his eyes glistening. 
“ Why, yes—quite free. They have, indeed; chosen 
a King for themselves; but he is their King, they are 
not his people, and that makes a vast difference, you 
know.’ 
“Surely,” said Noah. 
“ When I left Paris a few days back, all was accla- 
mation and delight at the triumph of the people. Yes, 
my friend’’—this was addressed to Noah—* it is su- 
blime to behold the joy of a whole nation ! ’” 
“What do they rejoice about?’ said a stalwart 
Gallician peasant. 
“What? Why, liberty, to be sure.” 
The peasant stared at him with vague, indefinite 
curiosity. “One King or another,’’ continued’ he, 
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“what does it signify 











men of his appearance being seldom, if ever, seen in 


“Ay, my friend; but liberty, no yobot! no’ tithes, 
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116 blood tax, malt’ tax, butter, and butcher tax, and 
tenths, and ‘firstlings, and what not! Freedom is te 
pay ofie general tax and no more; to owe duty to one 
simple master, and he so far off that it never incon- 
véniencés one; to have rights of one’s own. The 
King cannot till his land with the cattle of the poor, 
and’ make them work the better part of the week for 
himself, and leave them only the fag-end of it.”’ 

At these words the indifference of the boors gave 
way. They started up and pressed round the stranger. 

“And what do the lords do?” asked one of the 
elders among the peasants—* who tills their land ? ”’ 

“The peasants, to be sure ; and pretty well paid they 
are too.”’ ' 

“And how is that country called where all these 
fine things are done ? ’’ said a mistrustful old peasant. 

“France!” said, triumphantly, Loeb Herz, for such 
was the worthy’s name, “far from here and yet friendly 
to the Poles.” 

Once their interest and their curiosity roused on a 
subject so personal to themselves, the boors were like 
ebildren. They drank in every word that dropped from 
the stranger as if it had been the balm of life; and the 
Jews were in raptures as he recounted the revolution 
of the 27th, 28th, and 29th of July, in a manner to 
electrify his auditors; the few latitudes that he per- 
mitted himself, so far as the real facts were concerned, | 
being of a nature to render the account more palatable. 
Instead of the armed mobs of fauxbourgs, it was the 
peasantry from distant villages that had boldly marched 
to the eapital and forced it, with their arms, scythes, 
and flails. Instead of granting the Charte, Louis | 
Philippe had abolished the robot in France. His brave 
peasants were no longer bound to their own villages, 
but might roam at pleasure all over the country. Schools 
were to be established in each village, and the villagers 
were, henceforth, to be judged and punished no longer | 
by petty masters and their bailiffs, but by a general 
law—that of the land. 

“Surely,” said the old peasant, shaking his head, 
“you are laughing at us; you have come from afar to 
have your joke at our expense.” 

“No, no; what I tell you is true; you might read it 
all in the newspapers, if you had any, and had been 
taught to read and write; and that’s why these, your 
rights, have been withheld from you.” 

Loeb Herz’s master, an ardent Polish patriot, had 
contributed by his own personal bravery towards the 
great event that had not only changed the face of France, 
but was destined to shake Europe to its centre. He 
had instantly dispatched Loeb Herz, whose talents for 
intrigue were well known to him, ona secret mission to 
Poland, to pave the way in villages, and out-of-the-way 
places, for the rising which the sanguine Poles were 
determined should at last liberate and restore their un- 
happy country. He could not have entrusted the 
mission to more able or more faithful hands. Son of 
an oppressed race, from childhood upwards the tool of | 
others, Loeb Herz’s secret sympathies were bound up| 
in that yet pendant cause, pendant since the beginning 
of time, betwixt the high and the low, betwixt the few 
that command, and the many that obey—that canse 
ever agitated under various forms, never settled, which 
bas steeped the earth in blood and the human heart in 
unutterable, unquenchable hatred. Where fate had 








cast him, there Loeb’s heart had taken root. Born of 


the people, he cared but for the people. It way'y 
glorious triumph to have his travelling and other ey. 
penses richly remunerated, his trouble over-paid, and 
to be thus enabled to preach his own doctrine, to work 
a channel for his own hidden but most cherished aspire 
tions. He was paid to rouse the sluggish 

against the foreign yoke; but he taught them to hate 
all yokes, domestic as well as foreign. On the other 
hand, it would have been useless to touch more ex. 
alted chords with the peasantry than were likely to 
vibrate in their hearts. However cloudy the under. 
standing, or uncultivated the mind, there is none &9 
dull or so barren but the seed of self-interest will spri 
up gladly within it, and none are so sublimated by re. 
finement as to exclude its growth. ‘This the adroit 
agitator well knew; and he sent the peasants home to 
dream of freedom, such as they understood it, a word 
till that day but little known to them. The Jews, who 
had at first listened with a livelier interest than tha 
boors, had, the moment they perceived the dangerous 
ground the conversation was shifting to, skulked away 
one after another, terrified lest at any future period 
their names might be mixed up with the passages of 
that evening. No&h was half-inclined to remain; but 
the pleading eyes of Salome at last withdrew him from 
the fascinating Loeb, who was thus left alone with 
Pavel. 

In the course of their conversation, Loeb Herz im 
planted in his companion’s young breast those princi 
ples which he intended should one day bear fruit. “So 
engrossed were they with this subject that day-light 
still found them face to face; and after their frugal 
breakfast, Pavel accompanied his new friend to the 
nearest village, whose male population so frequently 
visited Noah’s ale-house that he was enabled to give 
tolerably correct account of them. 

“ Well, my young friend,” said the agent, when about 
to take leave of Pavel, “I hope to see you in times 
man, such as every Pole should be, hating all oppression, 
native as well as foreign. If ever you should wish to 
hear of me,’’ added Loeb, thoughtfully, “here is the 
address of a friend of mine in Posen, who will always 
know where to send me aletter.’’ So saying, he tore 
a slip of paper containing the address from his poeket 
book. “ But,’’ he added, “should you leave this place, 
where shall I find you? ” w 

“T can give no direction,” replied Pavel ; “1 do not 
know yet what I shall do with myself.” 

«Tell me at least the village to which, or the lord 
to whom, you belong.” Pavel shook his head. - ~ 

“You are then free? or do you belong to crown 
lands ? ”’ i 

Pavel remained silent. ru00 

‘Chance must direct me, then,”’ said Loeb; “indeed 
you have told me nothing about your circumstances 
when we next meet, you must be more explicit. I may 
give you some good advice, and perhaps a good shove, 
forward; but as yet you are too young—another tine, 
I hope we shall have leisure to improve our acquaill- 
tance.’’ Lewpit 

The imagination of Noah and Pavel fed for months 
on the events of the Parisian three days, and the sim 
larity of their sentiments made them more itimale 
than they had hitherto been. When the tap-room wi 
empty, they spent hours, daring the long winter event 
discoursing upon matters of this nature, 
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them after Loeb Herz’s own fashion. The seed, too, 
flung among the boors ripened ; and they drank many 
é additional glass of brandy, though that might have 
een deemed an impossible feat, in trying to digest the 
mental food he had left for their discussion. 

“Gaeing came and went; but the interim had been 
one of unwonted excitement, even to the inhabitants 


of the lonely road-side ale-house. The struggle between | 


the Poles and Russians had taken place; and Pavel | tention would be bestowed on them. Whilst he was 
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had been so completely absorbed by his interest in the | 
contest, that, in the wrongs of his country, he had some- | 


what forgotten hisown. He had helped the wounded 


and the flying, executed dangerous missions, and of late, | 


despite his youth, become somewhat initiated in the 


mysteries of the frontier. 


He had been present at a\| 


night attack, when his active limbs and bold heart saved || 


All this was fast making 


Neah from much difficulty. 


‘the shoulder of another was chafed, and the two re- 


| 
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opposite bank, were about to harness the horses, when 
they perceived that one of them had broken his knee, 






maining ones appeared much shaken. Pavel, whose 
only weakness was in favour of horses, hastened to in- 
form the ladies of this incident, declaring it to be im- 
possible that they should proceed immediately, and that 
there was a stable hard by, where every care and at- 


speaking, two scornful black eyes were fixed upon 
him. 

“The inn-boy—I understand—no, no; the horses 
will do very well.’’ 

“ But won't they be in pain if they drag us on in that 
state, mamma ?’’ said the soft voice of a child. 

“I don’t know,” was the careless reply. “ What I 
do know is, that I must be over the frontier before 


aman of him, when a fortuitous circumstance again | | nightfall.” 


threw his thoughts into disarray. | 


Pavel withdrew from the carriage door with a feeling 


Qpe summer evening, as Noah and his family, in-| of loathing for the lovely specimen of inhumanity who 
cluding Pavel and Peter, were lazily watching from the || thus expressed herself; nor would he trouble himself 


the lengthening shadows over the flat and sandy | 

, their attention became roused by the approach | 

of a travelling carriage-and-four. As it drew nearer | 
it proved to be the commodious britzska of the country | 
—not the vehicle known by that name in England, but | 
one singularly elongated, padded throughout to the | 
softness of a bed, and frequently serving that purpose, | 
with plenty of accommodation before and behind for | 
servants. There was nothing unusual in the circum- 


stance, families of distinction being continually on the} 


wing during summer; and as no such equipage ever 
stopped at Noah’s humble tenement, beyond the first 
moment of vague curiosity, his eye took in the object 
with the rest of the landscape without any peculiar 
train of ideas being connected with it, when suddenly 
his interest was excited, and the whole family sprang | 
to their feet with a cry of consternation. | 

Not far from Noah’s home, a small stream, between | 
steep and sloping banks, divided the road. It was in-| 
nocent enough, being partially dry in summer, though | 
in autumn and winter it swelled to a torrent, and was | 
dangerous to the wayfarer. A few trunks of trees | 





loosely tied together, stretching from bank to bank, and | 


covered with a few boards, served as a bridge—a con- 
trivance which did very well so long as it was kept in 
repair, but which required continual attentiop. On 


came the carriage at that furious rate which the people || 


of the North delight in, and was half-way over the! 
bridge, when, with a loud crash, it broke in the middle, 
precipitating carriage, horses, and servants, pell-mell 
into the brook. Some peasants, working in a neigh- 
bouring field, flew to the rescue. Pavel was not slow 
in joining them; and, by their joint efforts, they got the 
carriage on its wheels, and raised the fallen. ‘Tle horses, 
having been harnessed in the slovenly Polish fashion, 
with ropes—which, however, easily give way in a case 
of emergency like the present—stood trembling in the 
stream, and alone showed symptoms of terror. Habit, 
indeed, inures one to everything: the ladies inside had 
mot given vent to one scream. True, the carriage was, 
as we have said, so padded and shaped as to ensure 
them from personal harm ; and the servants flung from 
the rumble met with a soft reception in the sandy bed 
ofthe stream. The peasants having hauled the britzska 
With difficult y—for the ladies refused to alight—up the 
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to explain that high-bred horses, like hers, might easily, 
under the circumstances, endanger her own life, * Let 
her,” thought he,—* let her have her brains dashed out 
against the next tree: it will be one bad heart the less; 
and, as Noah says, there'll always remain plenty of 
them.” 

Pavel was mistaken. The lady was not at bottom 
worse-hearted than most people ; but the habitual in- 
dulgence of an uncurbed will rendered her unmindful 
of sufferings that never could approach her. Perhaps 
had she thought twice about the matter, she would 
have controlled her impatience to proceed, which now 
manifested itself in peremptory orders to the posti- 
lions. Fate, however, interposed an unforeseen obstacle, 
Scarcely had the britzska moved a few paces when it 
was found to be in no condition for the road; and its 
occupants were at length obliged to descend, and enter 
the inn, the carriage being dragged after them, and the 
horses safely stabled. Pavel’s first care was, assisted 
by Peter, to examine their hurts; and having washed 


them and applied what he thought necessary, he entered 
the common room, where the party was assembled. 


It consisted of a lady, no longer in her prime, but 


still beautiful; a young female, who seemed to be a 
humble companion; a couple of maid-servants; and a 
lovely little girl, about ten years old, 


“ Well, | suppose,” said the elder lady, “our britzska, 


which broke down yesterday, will pass this way pre- 
sently, when J shall take possession of it, and some of 
my people will wait here till this is mended. On the 


| whole,’ she added, with a merry laugh, that was echoed 


by the rest, “we have been fortunate this journey, 


‘having upset but three times. 
getting better. 


The roads are really 
I remember when travelling with my 


mother, we broke down so often that at last she said, 
like poor Count Cobentzel, when travelling through 
Russia, ‘It’s of no use in the world setting up my 
carriage : since it will not stand, even let it lie!’ ’’ 


| 





jbim since his eyes had last rested on the Countess 


As Pavel, from his accustomed corner, into which he 


had slunk, gazed on the speaker, and listened to her 
words, a dream of the past again stole over 
| Those silk dresses, gauze bonnets, fleecy, 
peries—t ea nay ha 8 & 
handkerchiefs—all 
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from broidered 
things had. been strangers 
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and simple as was the attire of these ladies, to him, 
now accustomed to filth and rags, it seemed as if sun- 
beams, spirits of light and life, were playing in the dark- 
ness around him. 

“ We shall do very well here,’’ resumed the lady : “it 
is rather close : come here, Constance :” the little girl 
immediately ran up to her: “let me take off your bon- 
net,”’ and the maternal hand soon relieved the child of 
all that might cumber her ; and as she now stood, with 
her snowy shoulders covered with a profusion of fair, 
silken ringlets, her large blue eyes smiling as the sum- 
mer heaven, her cherub-like countenance full of ethe- 
real life, she seemed to Pavel a being of another and 
a brighter sphere. With the Oriental eyes and olive 
complexion of Salome and her children, he involuntarily 
associated penury, want, privation, and suffering—a 
humble station, and an unhappy fate. With these rosy 
checks and ccrulean eyes, visions of lighted halls, fiery 
steeds, gay trappings, the pomps and splendours of the 
world seemed naturally connected, and surrounded the 
little head with a glory that dazzled his imagination. 

“ How well she looks thus!’’ said the mother, toss- 
ing about with her slender fingers the golden curls: | 
then turning to her companion, she added in Freneh— 
“‘Tlow my poor friend, Vanda Stanoika, would have | 
been delighted with Constance! Poor Vanda! [could | 
not refuse the pressing invitation of the Count—he is so 
proud of his beautiful young wife, and I understand 
has every reason to be so; but for me the charm of 
the house is gone. 1 was at school with Vanda: we 
agreed even then, if we ever had children, to marry 
them together; and it so turned out that my Constance 
was to become her Leon's bride. And now, where are 
they, poor Vanda and her child? You can’t think 
what a beautiful boy that Leon was. He used to sit 
on my knee, listening to stories by the hour; he was 
a mere baby then. I do wonder the Count got so | 
quickly over both his losses.”’ 

Though for years the French language, once more 
familiar to him than his native tongue, had not met his | 
ear, and though many a word was forgotten, still Pavel | 
fully understood the substance of what had just been | 
uttered. That jewelled hand had been passed in ten- | 
derness over his black locks; that haughty, cold eye, | 
whose contemptuous stare he had but so lately encoun- | 
tered, had once rested on him with sympathy. And | 
that child, that lovely child, was once destined to be 
the spirit of his home, as the gentle Countess had been 
that of the General. All the bitterness of the past | 
was revived by those few words; and the cruelty of | 
his fate came back upon him with more severity than | 
ever, ‘That angel of light standing there before him | 
would never now help to soften tle asperities of his | 
life; but neither should any dark-browed peasant girl 
sit in hishut! No humble Salome should obtrude her 
solicitude between his lonely fate and the remembrance | 
of what it should have been; and that vision of a day | 
—that glimpse of the past—the fugitive reminiscence | 
of a mere shadow flung across his path—exerted a seri- | 
ous influence over the boy’s future life. It closed his | 
heart against the softening influence of love. For ever- 








more between him and her who might have inspired it, | 
rose up the indistinct, dreamy form of an elegant, beau- | 
tiful, young creature, glittering with jewels, nestling | 
in swan’s-down ; and to that image alone would his per- | 
verse imagination cling—an image which, perhaps, had | 
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he remained the heir of Stanoiki, would not have tar. 
ried one hour on his memory, 

Pavel could not tear himself from the spot, yet je 
knew not under what pretext to linger. He followed 
with his eves little Constance, who played and capered 
around the room in apparent unconsciousness of her 
miserable condition, until, at last, fatigued with her 
gambols, she sat down quietly by her mother, teasing 
her and the companion to tell her stories. Tired of 
immobility, she threw her handkerchief on the floor 
and looked into the companion’s face in a way to inti. 
mate that she expected it to be handed to her. The 
meek girl to whom this mute appeal was made either 
failed to observe, or would not notice it; but the 
mother soon roused her to a sense of this neglect of 
duty. 

“Don’t you see, my dear,’’ she said, “that Gop. 
stance’s handkerchief has fallen?’’ A bitter smile 
stole over Pavel’s lips. He remembered the time 
when his mother used to remind his French tutor that 
Count Leon’s handkerchief had fallen, and when he cow.- 
pared his utter helplessness in those days with his pre- 
sent self-reliance—when he remembered how he, then, 
used to shrink from the dark passage, and now did not 
mind facing the wolf at dusk in the lone wood——when 
he remembered how he froze beneath his silken cover. 
lids in his heated chamber, and could now brave the 
Siberian hardships of his loft in winter—he smiled 
triumphantly at the thought of what he had gained in 
manhood in compensation for what he had lost in 
luxury ; and a determination rose in his mind to eul- 
tivate that solitary advantage to the utmost limit which 
his powerful nature would admit of. 

The Polish travelling britzska contains all manner of 
provisions and luxuries necessary for the road, even 
sometimes to the extent of beds and culinary utensils, 
Thus the traveller in those parts, provided with a pro- 
per equipage, is perfectly independent of chance; and 
the inexperienced foreigner finds public accommodation 
more indifferent than he would be led to imagine, from 
his knowledge of the ways and means of other lands, 
a circumstance which may, perhaps, be traced to the 
utter want of enterprise natural to the bondsman, who 
has no capital and no credit, to spur him on to industry. 
The carriage of the Countess having been disburthened 
of its resources, the evening found her and her family 
sitting round a cheerful tea-table, with every conveni- 
ence for passing the night around them, wax-lights, 
books, cards, and bedding, having been produced in 
turn. 

Noah not presuming to offer his own or his family’s 
services, which on an occasion like this would most 
probably have been repulsed with a reprimand, did not 
approach the common room, and Pavel, who was at 
last perceived in his corner, being unceremoniously 
thrust out by the Countess’s servants, the new-comers 
were left in undisturbed possession of the place. — 

Daybreak found Pavel the most eager in repairing 
the bridge. ‘The work was scarcely completed whea 
the expected carriage was seen slowly advancing along 
the road, and soon after it rolled into Noah’s yard. 
Pavel, with arms folded across his breast, watched the 
process of unpacking and packing the carriages, ofigr 
nally consorts on the road, but already twice parted 
by an adventure similar to that which had now separat- 
ed them, viz., the mending of the one whilst the other 





ed on its route. Chancing to raise his eyes, 
Pavel encountered those of the Countess, who, in fault 
of better occupation, was inspecting from the window 
what was passing in the yard. Perceiving him stand- 
ing idly by, she called out, in a tone of one accustomed 
to be obeyed— 

# What are you about there, you lad *—why don’t 
you bestir yourself ?”’ 

Pavel feigned not to hear, but the command being 

by her servants in a manner which roused his 
natural spirit of contention, he turned and left the yard, 
feeling the danger of any discussion. 

«That boy wants a good flogging,” observed thelady, 
Jooking after him. Pavel’s ear caught the words, and 
they cut deep into his heart. He went to shut him- 
self up in his loft, and ponder over them in bitterness; 
bat when he heard beneath the preparations for depar- 
tare, and the glad young voice of Constance, he could 
not resist the impulse that again hurried him below. 
He descended in time to see the family settle themselves 
in the carriage, to get one last glimpse of the pink gauze 
veil and azure eyes of the little Constance, and observe, 
with painful emotion, Noah’s inclined figure bending to 
the proud lady, like an Kastern slave, from whose con- 
dition the unfortunate Jew was not many degrees re- 
moved. His cringing bows and fawning humility ap- 

ared to Pavel for the first time, because for the first 
time exhibited in his presence in so marked a manner, 
as the seal of baseness and degradation stamped upon 
areproved race. Innocent of the desire to contrast 
with this self-abasement, and obeying but a mere im- 
pulse as if in vindication of the honour of the pot-house 
and its inhabitants, young Pavel drew himself up and 
east a look of scorn and defiance at the tenants of the 
britzska as it rolled from the yard. 

“What a sulky boy they have at that inn,’’ said the 
lady, returning his look with a broad stare, It is 
strange how often the darker passions clothe them- 
selves, to the unobservant eye, in the garb of sulki- 
ness. 

Before Noah’s back had resumed its ordinary posi- 
tion, or Pavel had dismissed the frown from his brow, 
the carriage was out of sight. 

“When,” said Noah, with a deep breath, as he drew 
up his figure to more than its natural erectness, “when 
shall the happy day dawn on which that curse will be 
removed from the land! when there shall be no more 
Countesses to rattle in britzskas, and no more britzskas 
to be laden with that heap of insolence, folly, frippery, 
and heartJessness, called a fine lady? Ah! blessed world 
where there were no such high hill and deep chasm as 
& proud Countess and a poor Jew,—I hate them!” he 
added, shaking both his fists in the empty air —‘ would 
that a hurricane swept them all from the face of the 
earth.’’ 

Pavel hated too, but he could not bend to the object 
of his hatred ; and there was regret, love, and despair 
mixed up with his hate, and a feeling that in the class 
unong whose members he was destined to live he could 
find no friend. He could feel what they felt, but not 
as they felt it. ‘That day and the next he wholly de- 
voted to the woods, nor even returned to sleep beneat): 
Noah’s roof. This stor:n of emotion passed away, but 


left a refrigerating and a darkening influence over the 
boy’s mind. 
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During the ensuing winter, Pavel often left the Jew’s 
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roof on smuggling and other excursions in the neigh- 
bouring villages, ever foremost in any enterprise of 
pleasure or necessity which was likely to draw forth 
and exercise the presence of mind and strength of limb, 
steadinessof nerves and insensibility to pain and fatigue 
which it was his chief ambition toacquire, Noah did 
not seek to check his tendencies in any one respect, 
but left him to enjoy a sufficient quantity of that in- 
estimable blessing, liberty, which he was ever declaring 
to be priceless, but which, unlike most who profess to 
value it, he was not the first tocrush. Summer came 
and glided by without any change in Pavel’s condition, 
and he had well nigh forgotten his so-called cousin and 
the vagrant who had presumed to style herself his 
mother, when he was reminded of the existence of both 
in an unexpected manner, 

One autumnal afternoon, on his return from a hunt- 
ing expedition in the neighbourhood, Noah informed 
him that his cousin had been there during the day, and 
spoken of coming again on the morrow to take Pavel 
along with him, the term of his licensed absence from 
the estate of his owner having expired. ‘1 began to 
hope that they had forgotten you, my poor boy,” con- 
tinued Noah, “but trust a master or his steward for 
that-——they may forget to pay an honest man his dne, 
but remember, to a man, the number of their vassals! 
No, no, there is no hope of their forgetting that. So 
it can’t be helped; you must even go, Pavel, I'll not say 
but | am sorry to part with you. You've been a good 
boy to me, and a useful; and I would fain have kept 
you with me, though for the last two years 1 have not 
received a penny from your friends. Nay, never be cast 
down—it is not with you | am angry, but with them. 
| repeat 1 would gladly have kept you in spite of their 
neglect. I feel much concern on your account, Pavel. 
Your vacant place will be long felt among us; but re- 
member, should you ever need a friend, old Noah's pot- 
house is not far from the Gallician frontier.’’ 

Pavel made uo reply. Not that, after his own fashion, 
he did not feel regret at parting with those who had 
shown him such unvaried good-will as Noah andSalome, 
but it was not in his nature to show it. ‘Then, althongh 
he was, at first, startled by the announcement of so 
sudden a departure from a home where he had been so 
long domesticated, and a renunciation of habits which 
had become his second nature, it was only through the 
inan who calied himself his cousin, and that dreaded wo- 
iman who had haunted his childhood, that he eould gain 
any clue to his past history; and if he suffered too much 
with them, why, he was no longer a child; he would be 
able to right himself, or again cross the frontier as best 
suited his convenience, 

That evening Noah and Salome invited the boy to a 
iast meal beneath their roof. ‘“ When friends part,’’ 
said Noah, “ one never knows if they shall meet again, 
so @ little solemnity is not inappropriate to the oeca- 
sion,”” 

This repast of love was to take place much later than 
the usual supper hour, in order that no chance visitor 
wight break in upon the festivity. Aceordingly, when 
the children and menials had sought their beds, Noah 
carefully closed the shutters, fastened and secured 
outer gates, unchained the savage yard-dogs, and, 
Sabbath lamp, laid the cloth, and, rare luxury, a 
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one, whilst Salome brought in the dishes, whose 
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tents, simple enough in reality, seemed sumptuous to 

& those who were about to partake of them. Noah, in 
his but‘once worn silk gown, so far restored as Salome’s 
skill could devise, sat at the head of his table, on which 
he had spread his most secret treasures, namely, a silver 
sugar-basin, with tongs to match, several tea-spoons of 
the same metal, but by no ineans of one make or date, 
and, above all, prized beyond the rest by a Jew, two 
small baskets of silver, very curiously chased, evidently 
of Eastern manufacture, containing one of the few Onri- 
ental luxuriesto which the Jews of Poland and Germany 
have remained faithful, comfitures and comfits. Salome 
had discarded her common dress for one of a more fes- 
tive character, extracted for the occasion from the 
secret recesses of her wardrobe; and from its mysteri- 
ous hiding place had drawn the heir-loom of the family, 
a crimson Jewish cap and stomacher, of faded antiquated 
appearance, whose thick, confused embroidery of tar- 
nished gold and silver, glittered with jewels of price, 
and her ears were laden with diamonds that a Countess 
might have envied, Pavel stared in amazement, from 
the face of his hostess to her stomacher, and from her 
stomacher to her face. 

“You are surprisd to see me thius,” said Salome, 
“but what I now wear is all the fortune 1 brought my 
husband, as it was all my mother, grandmother, and 
great-grandmother brought to theirs before me. If 
converted into money, it would be far from making us 
rich, and it might be extorted from us in a hundred 
different ways, but in this portable shape, happen what 
may, we have a resource easy of concealment from the 
rapacity of the Christians. Should they discover the 
French goods in our vaults, and seize our chattels, 
though fiues might ruin us, and Noah languish in prison, 
still I have here the means of buying his judges, and of 
maintaining his children. You see it is no idle vanity 
that makes me cling to these ornaments which have 
never yet, with any of their possessors, seen the light 
of day, and have only shone to the sacred lamp behind 
closed shutters. I hope a milder day will come for our 
persecuted race even in this country, and that my Sa- 
lome will have no need to conceal them when they be- 
come her property.”* 

“Ay,” said Noah, “a milder day—when will it dawn ? 
When will the governments and rulers who have pointed 
us out, marked, stamped us as fit objects for the con- 
tempt of the vulgar, revoke those exceptional laws made 
for our tribe? Let us but enjoy the same rights and 
privileges as other natives of the soil, and the line of 
demarkation which divides us from the rest of mankind 
will gradually melt away; we may then expose our 
wealth without fear of being robbed.” 

“ Ah!’ said Salome, “we should not wish for such 
a change. My poor father, the most saint-like of men, 
used always to say that the injustice of the Christians 
has kept us faithful so long—that happiness would cool 
our zeal.’’ 

“Your father, Salome—without meaning any dis- 
respect to his memory—was exaggerated in his religi- 
ous notions. He was a bigot—there are such in all 
religions. The man who could renounce meat through- 
out his whole life, to the great detriment of his health, 
and pore over the Talmud from morn till night, un- 
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*The Jewesses now, I am informed, wear their jewelled caps 
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til he knew by heart every wise saw it contains, was 
striving all the time—forgive me for saying so, for ] 
know how tender you are on this point—for the reputa. 
tion of sanctity which he obtained among our people. 
No, no; we want reform, and reform we must have, ang 
[ won’t say but we foment the disorders in the enemy's 
camp, ever with the hope of our own freedom rising 
from the ashes of sinking systems; but come, Pavel, 
we have never tried to make a Jew of you; you must 
render us that justice.”’ 

Before Pavel could reply, a loud knocking at the 
outer gate caused Noah and Salome to start up in 
alarm. 

“ Who can it be so late?’’ said Salome, turning 
pale. 

* Excisemen,”’ faultered Noah, for a moment trans. 
fixed with consternation. 

“ Robbers, perhaps,’’ suggested Salome—“ at any 
rate, strangers.” 

Pavel, who did not stir a finger to help his host and 
hostess, now watched in silence and curiosity their 
rapid evolutions. In an inconceivably short time, silver 
baskets, tea-spoons, dishes, and cloth, disappeared from 
the table, the lamp was extinguished, and Salome had 
donned her slovenly every-day attire ; and when Noah, 
in some trepidation, supported by Peter, Just awakened 
from a sound sleep, and by Pavel, went to the gate, 
every trace of a surprise was effaced. The calls with- 
out were so imperative, and accompanied by such loud 
Russian curses, that Noah lost no time in unbarring 
and unlocking. ' 

“1 thought you were all dead! ” said an officer of 
Cossacks, prancing into the yard, followed by his little 
hand, at sight of whom Noah gave himself up for lost, 
“JT thought you were all dead! How dare yon, dog, 
keep us waiting at the gate!-—Come—quick—a stirrup- 
cup for myself and my men.” 

“Six glasses!’’ cried out Noah to Salome, who now 
appeared at the house door. 

“Seven !’’ corrected the officer. 

Noah repeated the word without a comment, and 
Pavel’s quick eye detected through the doubtful light 
a double weight on one of the horses. His heart sprang 
to his lips. His first impulse was to approach the 
stranger; but he immediately perceived how impossible 
it would be to do so, surrounded as that horse was by 
the rest. One of the men dismounting to look after 
his saddle-girths, Pavel, in the most natural manner 
le could assume, drew near to hold his bridle, but he 
was warned away in a voice of thunder. Pavel fell 
back, gazing with curiosity, mixed with traditional 
horror, upon the long lances, in the use of which the 
Cossacks are so skilful. The otlicer, before touching 
his glass, endeavoured to prevail upon some one to 
accept the brandy, but it was rejected. Noah’s lantern 
flashing upwards at that moment threw a gleam of light 
upon the party, and revealed the person of him to 
whom this courtesy was proffered. He was wrapped 
in a riding cloak, with his arms tied behind his back, 
and bound with thongs to the Cossack who sat before 
him. 

“Well, if you won't,” said the officer, “it will be | 
one glass more to iny share.” 


officer was in the act of swallowing his second glass of. 








openly in Galicia, and wany other parts of Poland, 


brandy, called out in a loud tone—*Is there here no 
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gho will bear the news to the Countess Stanoika 
tliat her brother is on his road to Siberia?” 

“This is beyond endurance!” exclaimed the leader, 

y; and hastily we og money on the 

he gave the word to march, which was so 
omely sBoyed, that, but for Pavel’s quickness of 
eve and readiness of hand, the poor Jew would have 
heen ridden over where he stood humbly bowing. 

«Lord save us!” ejaculated Noah, “if my heart 
can beat thus when their visit is not for me, what 
would it bei ? Pavel, I really think I shall give 
up all connection with the smugglers—I thought to- 
night my doom was sealed.”’ 

‘But Pavel at that moment had no thought for Noah 
and his plans; he heard but the words of the stranger 
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‘that still rang in his ears. That man, just torn, doubt- 
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less, from his home, on grounds true or false, was con- 
nected with his former patron, and if he chose, this 
episode might afford him the means of approaching the 
family. It would, henceforth, be a matter of choice 
whether he did or did not intrude upon them. 

“Take heed, Pavel,” continued Noah, “that what 
you have heard this mght never pass your lips. For 
your own sake, remember my words, and beware of 
blabbing. The only principle to guide one safely 
through life, especially a vassal, is never to saffer the 
names of the great to pass his lips for good, bad, or 
indifferent. In general, whatever questions people ask 
you, no matter upon what subject, let your answer be, 
‘I don’t know.’ In these three words lies the wisdom 
of the poor.” 








(To be continued.) 


READE’S “REVELATIONS OF LIFE.”* 


Ix poetry, a man generally labours long before } 
he is able to command public attention ; and there 
are those who, with a large share of genius and 
perseverance, never succeed in awakening a perma- | 
nent interest in their works. Mr. Reade once al- 
most seemed doomed to belong to this class. He 
published volume after volume of poems, and still 
there was no echo, Why was this? We account 
for itin two ways. Tirst, his poems are pre-emi- 
nently serious, and the world seems to have passed | 
out of the reflective portion of its existence into the | 
domain of trifling and merriment. There was, there- 
fore, no sympathy between the poet and those who 
should have been his readers. He ranged through 
the domains of the abstract, delighted in philoso- 
phical speculations, and steepedall hisideas in gloom 
and sadness. He would not, or could not, make 
the public laugh, and the public had no tears to 
spare. 

So far, therefore, there was blame to be attached 
to the writer himself. He saw his contemporaries, 
and understood well enough what were their pur- 
suits and predilections; and, refusing to accommo- 
date himself to these, was naturally neglected by the 
many. But constant dropping, says the proverb, 
wears away stones. Mr. Reade casts his bread upon 
the waters, in the confident hope of finding it after 
many days, He addressed himself to the reflective, 
to secluded, solitary musers like himself; to those 
who refuse to plunge into the stormy sea of human | 
passion, and prefer wandering away into retirement, | 
and dwelling there in the dreamy luxury of thought; | 
and by degrees he has found an audience. For 
poetry of every kind, provided it be genuine, must 
ultimately touch some hearts naturally predisposed 
to be moved by its inspiration. In “Cain the Wan- 

derer,” in the “Drama of a Life,” in the “Deluge,” 
in the “ Reeord of the Pyramids,” Mr. Reade con- 
ducted his imagination over topics which must al- 
Ways be uninteresting to the general reader. 

In *‘Italy,’’ his muse emerged from this category, 
and spread her colours upon a canvass of purely 
popular texture. There is no force at all in the ob- 


fourth canto of “Childe Harold” in Italy, and 
Rogers made it the subject of a poem of the same 
name, Mr. Reade ought not to have followed in 
their footsteps. In prose, we should laugh at such an 
objection. Traveller after traveller moves through 
the same country, and we readily accompany the 
newest, if he be capable of observing for himself, 
of describing what he sees, and of giving utterance 
to what he feels. Why should not the same rule 
hold good in poetry? At all events, those only who 
have not carefully read either Rogers or Byron 
accuse Mr. Reade of imitation. He has gone 
over the same ground—he has dilated on the same 
topies—-but he has done so in his own way, and 
from his own independant resources, They, there- 
fore, who love poetry for its own sake, and are 
not carried away by mere names, will pass from 
“ Childe Harold” to Reade’s * Italy,” in order to 
discover in what respect the impressions differ, which 
the same ebjects make on different minds. 

These remarks we could not resist making in re- 
ply to the critical or rather uncritical sing-song 
about imitation, it is an easy matter for the man 
who wants the power to discriminate, to accuse the 
author he affects to review, of having borrowed his 
ideas from others. The defect is in hisown mental 
vision. Being unable to distinguish between what 
is similar and what is identical, he falls into the 
error of confounding analogy with sameness, This 
blunder has again been committed by some ig cri- 
ticising the “* Revelations of Life,” which, according 
to them, bear a “fatal resemblance” to the “ Ex- 
cursion.”” Wewilltell them in what the poems are 
alike, and in what they differ. They are alike in 
this, that both are partly narrative and partly di- 
dactic, that both introduce men speaking, recount- 
ing, deliberating, declaiming. They differ essen- 
tially in the mode in which all these things are done, 
in the views taken of life, in the opinions expressed, 
in the doctrines inculeated, in the principles upheld, 
Where, then, is the fatal resemblance? 

It aids very little towards the comprehension of 
a poem, to anatomize it, and present its dry bones 








*ervation that Byron, having laid the scene of the 


to the public. Everybody knows what a didactic 











* * Revelations of Life, and other Poems,” By John Edmund Keade, London; Parker, 1948, 
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poem is, and, therefore, we shall not worry our 
readers with a prose abstract of the ** Revelations 
of Life.”” Wave they ever been in Devonshire ? 
If they have, they must have observed the same Al- 
pine region which towers in the centre of that love- 
liest of English counties, and frowns in obscure 
grandeur on the wood-clad hills and green smiling 
valleys which lie on all sides about its feet. It is 
in this region of clouds and desolation that Mr. 
Reade lays the seene of his poem. Dartmoor has 
already been the theme of many a song; but that 
circumstance, instead of being a reason why it 
should be the theme of no more, ought to lead the 
poetical mind thitherward, as in Greece it used 
to travel towards favourite spots which poets were 
never weary of celebrating. We have a thousand 
and one descriptions of Tempe; and who does not 
know how many poets and philosophers have rival- 
led each other in describing Plato’s plane-tree on 
the banks of the Llissus? 

In general, the scene of a philosophical poem is 
a matter of little consequence, but in the ‘* Revela- 
tions of Life’’ it signifies much, because descrip- 
tions are carefully interspersed among the retlec- 
tions, and it is agreeable to know that these are 
true pictures, painted on the spot. Mr. Reade ex- 
cels in his artistic treatment of external nature. Ie 
has a keen eye for the picturesque. He has care- 
fully studied all the elements which go to the com- 
position of a fine landscape, and with great art and 
success, spreads them out before the mind, till the 
reader almost imagines he is looking upon crags 
and valleys, and listening to wind that goes sighing 
through copses and woods. 

This is a great merit, especially when it happens 
that the poet has something magnificent to describe. 
But when the riches of Dartmoor fail, Mr. Reade 
knows how to go elsewhere for his materials. By 
the skilful management of one of his narratives, he 
introduces a man who is naturally led to speak of 
his first impressions upon the sight of the ocean. 
This is a pleasure we, ourselves, have never enjoyed ; 
for, having been born, as it were, upon the ocean, it 
was thething most familiar to us from the cradle. 
Whatever effect, therefore, it was calculated to pro- 
duce, it had produced before we knew it. Its su- 
blimity was as familiar to us as our own fireside, 
But still we can, in part at least, comprehend the 
sensations of him who, coming from an inland coun- 
ty, beholds the mighty waters for the first time. 
In describing these glorious feelings, and the glori- 
ous spectacle which excited them, Mr. Reade has 
given birth toa passage extraordinary for its beauty 
and oceanic harmony, if one may so speak. The 
verses themselves sound like the rushing of the 
waves, and carry the scent of sea-weed and saltwater 
upon their surface. Here they are; let the reader 
judge for himself;— 


“The bound of my day wanderings was a hill, 
Crowning a surging landscape, on whose verge 
The sun’s last rays athwart the sea declined, 
From boyhood I had watched it wistfully: 

A marvel to be seen, and distant hope, 

The impulse rose, no more to be restrained ; 
I took the staff for my long pilgrimage, 
And journeved to behold unknown sea. 

Oh, life owns moments wheu, to disavow 
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The impulsive soul in us, were mockery. 

Then when we feel the infinite moving us, 

That we are everlastingly allied 

To everlasting things! 1 do recal 

That date-day of my life: how bounded forth 
My spirit, opening o’er that vast expanse, 

Above the lumeniferous ether spread, 

On the horizon line, the far-off hues 

Glittering in light, bannered with glorious clouds— 
Or coming like some multitudinons host, 
Foam-crested, rolling on blue flashing lines, 
Broke in reverberating thunders! I 

Knelt down and heard the mighty coming filled 
With inspiration of the priests of old ; 

The reverential awe of the great deep! 

I stretched my hands forth to embrace the power 
In-rushing on my soul. I stood before 

Nature, and felt her heaving life. I heard 

The innermost pulses throbbing at her heart— 
Mountains, and sands, and ocean, filled my being, 
And the serene sky calm as Godhead’s brow. __ 
Looking on agitation, I beheld 

The spirit of joy cleave through the rushing waves: 
I heard them shouting through their rocky halls, 
Innumerable laughter, as they came 

From their long wanderings rejoicing home!” 


This, we repeat, is a passage which a man maywell 
be proud of having produced. _ It is genuine poetry, 
Others there are in the volume, analogous in cha- 
racter, though on different subjects—as the pie- 
ture, for example, of a cottage embedded, as it were, 
in flowers, which threw all their sweetness into the 
verse. We approach the house. It is that of the 
clergyman, and a galaxy of earth-stars expands 


before us:— ’ 
* * * “T paused to dwell 
On that gray-cot, the deep bay casements, there— 
The gables wrought, the mullioned arch, the porch, 
And the quaint pinnacle with ivy crowned ; 
The low verandah, pillared on wreathed trunks ; 
The azure panes o’erhung; deep shadowing, 
Rich flower-heds beneath of freshest earth, 
And there the beautiful of Nature flourished— 
The ever-loved, the ever-joyous flowers, 
Whose blossomings are laughter; there the rose 
Languidly her dew dripping cheek declined— 
Her name a blessing, sanctified by love, 
And child remembrances; the marigold, 
Opening her beauty, nun-like, to the sun, 
Unveiling when he sets, to be looked on 
By no inferior eve. There radiate shone, 
Through cloudiest green, the star-like jessamine. 
Irises, drooping in the laxury 
Of a fine sorrow, their blue orbs half closed; 
The azalia leaned against the soft gray wall; 
There paled the delicate anemone, 
Turning away her sweet head from the wind; 
And there the humbler wall-flower shed a breath 
That realised Elysium.” 

We must, however, before we proceed farther, 
offer two or three words of explanation. There are 
six characters in the poem, of which four are visible, 
and two invisible. The former are the Pastor, the 
Enthusiast, the Fatalist,and the Fanatic. The latter 
are the Pastor’s Daughter, and an Unknown Lady 
from the warmclimes of the South, whose influenee is 
felt in the poem, though they themselves are never 
seen. In some respects this is to be regretted ; the 
Pastor's Daughter might have been brought in like 
a streak of sunshine athwart the grim visages of the 
four male characters, all in the decline of life. The 
second female excites a sort of tragie interest, though 
we have only to do with the memory she leaves be 
hind her after she has descended into the grave 
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The following isa glimpse at the interior of her 


dwelling, in which, when it has ceased to be hers, 


her taste and spirit appear still to linger ;— 
“ Entering the cot, 

Leisure was ours to contemplate her home. 
One painting hung suspended from the wall— 
A Jesus, crucified ; his arms outstretched, 
And nailed in blood ; his eye-balls upward strained 
In agony ; his thorn-pierced brow, and lips 
Livid, his drooping head in langour sunk ; 
Mortality, death’s shadow mounted there. 
There knelt the Magdalen, her eyes upraised, 
Flashing wild light through clouds of golden hues— 
The human Magdalen—her arms thrown up, 
Her form bent lowly at the cross of Him 
She loved so well: that trusting motner!—all 
Forgot the promise, hope, and after life, 
All in the loss of her too mortal Son. 
The lowering night around, the livid Cross, 
Lightning torched, the vailed temple rent in twain, 
The pale woods tossing to the storm behind, 
The desolate solitude where God alone 
Was watching o’er, the prescient spirit told 
Of him who imaged forth that living scene 
Till to embody it beeame a law. 


Mr. Reade’s philosophy, built upon experience, 
and obviously in strict analogy with his character, 
is that of despondency. He might have taken for | 
his metto that sentiment of the Danish Prince: 

“Man delights not me, nor woman either.” 


He touches upon all the chords of sadness in our | 
nature ; he pulls down the bright palaces of hope ; 
he spreads a thick cloud of foreboding between 
heaven and earth, and loves to contemplate the 
landscape thus darkened. Nor is this a mere trick of 
the imagination ; his melancholy is genuine, partly 
constitutional, and partly accidental, occasioned by 
his not finding in society that serenity and harmony 





which he discovers in nature. Most persons who 
have mixed much with mankind know well what. 
this feeling is. 
world withthose who can for awhile forget their own | 
griefs to sympathise with ours. What is ordinarily 
called society is a thing made up of deception and | 
frivolity, in which the strong and earnest mind can | 
discover nothing to rest upon, and therefore takes 
refuge in the bosom of material nature, where, amid 
rocks and mountains, storms and clouds, sunshine | 
and showers, he communes, as it were, with our 
great mother, and finds consolation in her wisdom 
inaudibly delivered to him. 

This is Mr. Keade’s creed, and we in great part 
acceptit, But there is a bright side alsoin human life 
Which he does not in these Revelations represent. 
Forare there not, after all, in this hard-working 
every-day world of ours, minds so elevated and beau- 
uiful, that, like the highest Alps that adorn a sunset, 
they appear to catch and obtain light from heaven, 
When all else is dark around them ? 

With such minds, it is a transcendental pleasure 
tocommuuicate, They form spheres, as it were, of | 
themselves —all brightness, calm, and serenity. It) 
is these minds that shed lustre on society, that imn- 
part a fascination to intercourse with our kind, that 





















It is so rarely that one meets in thie | 
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|} enable us to realise those “ nocies cornarque deorum,” 
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_creatures, 
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which our memory loves to treasure up to the drop- 
ping of its last sand. Such intellectual idiosyn- 
eracies nothing can stain or darken. Unkindness 
may pain, but it cannot deform them. No provo- 
cation can render them the enemies of their fellow- 
They go on forgiving daily and hourly, 
and in their unbounded grandeur of sentiment, ac- 
count all injuries that can be offered them as trifles. 
This is a fact, the knowledge of which reconciles us 
to the world, and must ultimately impart to Mr, 
Reade a firmer faith in the excellency of haman 
nature, and make him look for happiness nowhere 
independently of man, 

The smaller poems, which take up the remainder 
of the volume, display, in many cases, rare merit; 


particularly “A Vision of the Ancient Kings,” and 





| 


| 





in the very tombs of despotism. 


lines written on a more domestie subject. The 
former is remarkable for its wildness; the latter, for 
the expression of familiar feelings. In the vision, the 
reader is transported into a world of shadow, 
where he discovers the nothingness of human gran- 
deur; where thrones and dynasties pass away like 
a pageant before him, though the evil passions that 
haveso long disturbed the earthare shown to survive 
Throughout the 
“Lines” there prevails atotally different train ofideas, 
Here everything is personal, domestic, and highly 
touching. A man returns to the home of his youth 
which he views with other eyes than those of his 
early days. Like the ghosts beygnd the fabulous 
river, he stretches his arms backward, but in vain. 
The gulf has been passed, the chasm of thirty years 
separates him from what he formerly loved, and 
mentally he beholds nothing but the wrecks and 
ruins of sentiments and feelings. 

From what has been said, it must be evident that 
the reader who loves to be made to think by poetry 
will find abundant pleasure in Mr. Reade’s works, 
which are everywhere full of thought and the germs 
of thought. The sad and meditative may read these 
for congeniality; the gay, that they may enjoy the 


‘unusual pleasure of stepping out of themselves into 
the sphere of another man’s existenee, totally diffe- 


rent from theirown. As a literary production, the 
Revelations of Life” may already be said to have 
succeeded, The best judges have praised it. Now, 
at length, therefore, the author must feel that he is 
approaching the goal at which he has all his life 
long been aiming. The public is beginning to reeog- 
nise his merits, and he will surely, therefore, though 
still slowly, perhaps, take his place among the re- 
cognised poets of his country. It is not, however, 
too late for criticism to make him some reparation 
for its comparative neglect; and it should hasten to 


do so, if it do not wish to see the public outstrip 


the pretended judges in literature, and decide pe- 
remptorily for itself. We have considered it our 


duty to recommend to our readers a volume from 
which they cannot fail to derive both instruction 
and delight. 
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MIRANDA: A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


BY PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 


BOOK IV. 


THE REIGN 


CHAPTER V. 
JEALOUSY. 

CHARLES CLEMENT went out early the next morning to 
visit his political friends. He called on Robespierre, St. 
Just, Couthon, Lebas, and all those with whom it was his 
intention to co-operate in the great work of revolution,— 
that is, of regeneration, which after all is the real mean- 
ing of revolution. Every great and good thing has been 
called anarchy. Every believer can apply unto the things 
of this world the holy example of our Saviour, who, above all, 
was hated by power, by kings, and by the bigoted, blind, 
obstinate, mulish thing called Conservatism. Then, again, 
what were Martin Luther and Calvin in their day, but 
anarchists—revolutionists of the worst kind ? and yet, 
when time has passed, posterity forms a very different 
opinion. The revolutionists of all ages have been calum- 
niated and misunderstood, as are the revolutionists of the 
present day. The very Socialists and Red Republicans of 
France are foully and grossly calumniated. The hatred 
of Popery, and the natural result of education in a country 
where such a dark form of Christianity is taught, has 
made this party partly irreligious, but not nearly so much 
as their calumniators urge; while their social reforms may, 
when examined, prove difficult, impossible, undesirable; 
but the ferocious designs, abominable tendencies, of the 
Ultra-Republican sect are not merely phantoms, but de- 
liberate falsehoods. There is an obscure and wretched 
band of Communists, formed of thieves and outcasts, who 
have atrocious designs. ‘These men’s views are enunciated 


and given forth by the Conservative party as the ideas of |, 


Socialism gencrally. But real Socialism merely means 
sharing of profits between master and workman—the estab- 
lishment of local banks, to lend to the small proprietor 
without interest—the making railways, insurance offices, 
and banks, national property, &c., &e.; things very diffi- 
cult of accomplishment, and undesirable, but neither 
fiendish nor diabolical, I am not a Socialist, because ] 
adopt no school; but as a social reformer, I cannot 
avoid replying to the absurd calumnies designedly spread 
against the Ultra-Democratic party. Visionary, impossi- 
ble, absurd, ridiculous, are epithets deservedly applied to 
most of the systems put forth ; but, except Fouricrism, I 
know none that deserve the epithets, atrocious and mon- 
strous, so freely scattered. 

So with Robespierre and his party. 

The Convention, struggling against the whole power of 
coalesced Europe, and against myriads of internal enemies, 
had nochoice, It must strike or perish. The restoration 
of 1815 had no need of violence. It had foreign bayonets, 
and a country weary of war. And yet its massacres of 
Marseilles, Avignon, and other places, during a whole year, 
equal anything during the reign of terror. But the terror 


of 1793 was a lion straggling for life; the terror of 1815, 
that of a jackal feeding upon carcasses, 

And yet, who blames the Royalist butchers of 1815? 
All the flood of abuse is reserved for those of 1793. But 
then, the butchers of 1815 were White; those of 1793 
were Red, 





OF TERROR. 


Blame crime heartily and with vigour ; but do not 
tend that it is the characteristic of any party. Crime jg 
| odious, and belongs to all nations and all opinions ; bet 
the crimes of 1793 were crimes of circumstance, not of 
any particular sect. 

Charles Clement found Robespierre thoroughly deter. 
mined to avoid any violent course of action—to look only 
to the salvation, honour, and greatness of F Fance, 

“T have received a letter this morning,’’ he said, ad- 
dressing Charles, “ from a friend of my brother, who de- 
sires my protection. This letter contains some good ideas, 
The writer thinks the republic difficult, but not impossible: 
but he is particularly anxious that the King should be 
saved.” 

“Why?” 

‘Because he considers it necessary to temporise with 
England. His name is Bonaparte.” 

“He is right, this Bonaparte. Germany is enough for 
‘us just now ; but if we could keep England quiet, we could 
manage the rest.”’ 

“If the Royalists would remain quiet,’’ observed Robe- 
spierre, ‘we could soon organise the country. All I want 
is internal peace; with that, I care not for all Europe. 
But disaffection and conspiracy will ruin us. Foreign 
war will so occupy us, that against internal war, we shall 
have only one arm, and that is death!”’ 

‘A terrible weapon.” 

“But, my friend, the only one. Give me external 
peace, and I will keep down civil wars by legal means; 
give me internal peace, and I will despise all the world. 
But with enemies within and enemies without, conspirators, 
agents of the emigration in our very bosoms, we have no 
_choice—we must strike !”’ 

“« vents alone can tell;”’ and, shaking Robespierre by the 
hand, Charles Clement went out. 

He returned towards the residence of Miranda. It was, 
as yet, only eight in the morning, he having gone out at 
daylight. 

The wicket in the porte cochere opened as he rung, and 
he crossed the court. As he entered the house, he ran 
against a man ina cloak and low-crowned hat, whose _ 
was completely hidde n. 

“Excuse me,” said Charles Clement, drawing on one 
side. 

The stranger muttered some unintelligible words, and 
| hurried out. 

**Who can he be?” said the young man to himself: 
“he has just left the apartment of Miranda.’’ 

And a feeling of desolation came, he knew not why, over 
the heart of the republican. 

“ Already!” he exclaimed; “already!” 

He moved on towards the salon. , 

“But what is it tome? Miranda may have a dezef 
lovers, for what I care; and yet, so soon after her death, ‘te 
be thinking on such a subject!” x 

Charles Clement frowned bitterly; for as he said thes 


words, something whispered to him that feelings he coal 
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oi explain, and yet which he crushed within him with | 
rage and anger, were beating at his heart—feelings which | 
Jeft him no excuse for blaming Miranda. 

« Where is your mistress?’’ asked he, as Rose came up 
sith breakfast in her hand. 

«In the salon,’’ replied the soubrette. 

Charles Clement entered and caught sight of Miranda, | 
whose quick eyes detected something gloomy inthe air with | 
phich the young man saluted her. 

“J bave had an early visit,’’ said she, in a natural and | 
easy tone of voice. 

« Indeed,” observed Charles, coldly. 

“The celebrated Chevalier de Jarjais called on me; 
but,” added she, ** I cannot tell you the secret of our in- | 
terview.”” 

“And that was the Chevalier I met in the cloak and 
slouched hat?” asked Charles Clement, in a tone of eager | 
joy: , | 

Miranda did not instantly reply. She gazed at the | 
voong man with a vacant air. The expression of his voice | 
had filled her with intense emotion. She wished not to | 
loose a note; she sought to let the very echo of his tones | 
fall upon her heart. 

“ And so you met,”’ she cried, after an instant’s pause, | 
“T dare say now, with the usual good nature of men, you 
took him for a lover.” 

“Indeed, I did,’? said Charles Clement, naively, and 
colouring violently the instant he had spoken. 

«Fie! Monsicur,’’ exclaimed Rose. 

Miranda smiled, and turned away; but the expression of 
her face was very different from what it had been for years, 
There was something gentle, subdued, and grateful, in her 
look; as if she thanked God for some gift as unexpected 
as it was delightful. 

“ Take care,’”’ said Charles, sitting down to breakfast; | 
“this Jarjais has a price on his head. You may seriously 
compromise yourself, I can ask you no details relative to | 
what you are doing with him ; but recollect that if I cap- | 
ture him anywhere, wholly free from your protection, | 
must give him up to justice. He is a dangerous conspira- | 
tor against the Republic, and one whom it is my duty to | 
arrest,” 

“T know it, Charles! I know it! Rely on it, I shall join | 
him in nothing against the Republic. I have particular | 
views; but sooner will I die than do anything against | 
liberty.” 

“If there were many women like you, there would be | 
some hope for the Revolution; but it is unfortunately true, 
that women are chiefly on the side of power. Dazzled by | 
its show and glitter, they see not the hideous appendages; 
they hear not the groans of its victims; and, unwittingly, | 
they support a bad and dangerous cause.” | 

“The education of women explains this. Habituated | 
tolearn only trivial and show accomplishinents—embroidery, | 
dancing, music—and adored as the playthings of life, they | 
have no chance of judging correctly. Edueate women pro- 
perly, and they will surely be on the right side.”’ 

“And the education of woman must be the grand object 
of the new organisation, Woman has too much influence | 
on society, and is far too important a featare in the world, 
to be left to her present superficial education. I would not 
unsex them, or drive them before the public. But let 





women learn something solid—enough of history and poli- 
Lies to judge correctly between two opposite trains of ideas, 
W guide the infant mind of her children. As sweethearts, 
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replied Charles Clement. 
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and wives, and friends, women are important enough; but 


it is as mothers that we must chiefly look at them. I de- 
test the theorists who would deprive you of your domesti- 
city, and retiring charms ; but neither must you be given 
up to the vapid tuition of dancing and music masters. Pe- 


|| rish those two trivial accomplishments, if, with them, women 


cannot give their sons right judgment, and correct ideas 
on the elementary topics of daily and vital importance.” 

“T expect to see you legislator for the ladies,” 
Miranda, with a faint smile. 

“1 know not if I shall ever be legislator on any point,” 
“My ambition has only one 
great view, that of seeing the Republic safely housed. That 
once a fact, liberty established, | care not. 

** And it will be, Charles, if not in our time.” 

** Bat I would live to see it too. ’*Tis miserable to have 
seen the beginuing of a revolution, and not its end,” 

All is in his hands, and what he 


said 


**God’s will be done, 
wills will happen,” 

“If God were not above us, I should have littl hope in- 
deed, The wickedness of man has been such in this land, 
that otherwise we were a lost people indeed.’’ 

“ Where spend you the day ?’’ asked Miranda, as the 
clock struck nine. 

“At the Convention. 
sently.”” 

‘You will come here late to dine?” 

“T shall not fail.’”’ 

“ And you, Miranda?” 

“I go to the Temple.”’ 

“Miranda ! Miranda ! ” cried Charles, shaking his head; 
“for Heaven’s sake, reflect on the perils you are incurring. 
I may be able to do nothing to avert them, too.” 

“‘] seethem all, Charles, and yetI hesitate not. I have 


entered on a path, and I am resolved to tread it, if need 
” 


Gracchus will fetch me pre- 


be. 

“ And am I then to lose you too?” exclaimed Charles 
Clement, with a despairing accent. 

“ My loss would be bat little, after what you have felt,’’ 
replied Miranda, in a low tone. 

“‘ Miranda!” cried the young man; and then, checking 


| himself, he turned away. 


“ But how will you enter the Temple #” 

“ As a cousin of the citoyenne Tison.” 

“‘ Disguises—false names—all terrible dangers, Adieu! 
I goto join the Republicans, All I can dois to make my 
influence great, in case you need it.” 

And Charles Clement retired, with an anxious brow, and 
a beating’ heart. 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE EX-KING. 

Toulan and Lepitre, two commissaries of the Com- 
mune ; the Chevalier de Jarjais ; Miranda ; five of the worst 
members of the Commune; three servants, Turzy, Mar- 
chand, and Chrétien; such were the persons who had join- 
ed in the plot to save the life of the King. With these 
were associated a few hundred National Guards, The plan 
was simple. These civic soldiers were to be set to guard 
the Temple some morning ; the King, and family, with 
Toulan and Jarjais, were to escape to Dieppe, and thence 
to England. 

Nothing was wanting to suecess but unity, and the se- 
lection of an appropriate moment fer action. There was, 
however, little time to lose. The Girondins liad roused 
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the question of the King’s trial, and the Jacobins had ac- 
cepted it. 

Brissot, Vergniaud, and the other great Girondin lead- 
ers, were wholly averse to the execution of the monarch; 
but having raised the point, they must meet it. 

The first question was, “Can the King be judged?’ 
This was decided in the affirmative. 

St, Just, in one of his wild and wonderful speeches, de- 
cided the question, 

All France seemed on the eve of anarchy. 
partments where corn was abundant, hidden and unknown 


hands—now known to be reckless royalists—destroyed the | 


staff of life. Flour was thrown into rivers; corn stacks 


were burnt. 

The cross was raised as a standard of revolt ; and such 
was the influence of religion on the minds of the de- 
partments, that Danton and Robespicrre, to escape from 
civil war, desired to continue the payment of priests, Be- 
sides, Robespicrre thus wrote to a private friend,“ Nought 


now remains in our minds, save those eternal dogmas on | 


which our novel ideas rest, and the touching and sublime 


doctrines of charity and equality which the Son of Mary 


formerly taught.” 

Camille Desmoulins published a journal, with this motto: 
“ There is no victim more agreeable to the Gods than an 
immolated king.” 

Suddenly the iron chest was discovered, and Robespierre 
demanded at once, not the trial, but the punishment of the 
hing! 

“But,” said he, “to what punishment shall we condemn 
him? The punishment of death is too ernel, says one, 
No, says another; life is more cruel still, and we must con- 
demn him to live. Ye, his advocates, would ye, by pity or 
from cruelty, avert from him the punishment of his crimes? 
For myself, 1 abhor the penalty of death. I have neitler 
love nor hate for Louis; I hate nothing but his crimes, 
IT have demanded the abolition of the punishment of death 
in the Constituent Assembly, and it is not my fault if the 
first principles of reason have appeared moral and judi- 
cial heresies. But you, who have never been of opinion 
that this relaxation of punishment should be exercised in 
favour of the unhappy persons whose offences are pardoned 
and pardonable, by what singular fatality are you reminded 
of your humanity, in order to plead the cause of the great- 
est of criminals! Do you ask an exception from the pain 
of death for him who alone could render it legitimate? 
A dethroned hing in the very heart of a republic not yet 
cemented !—a king, whose very name drew foreign hostili- 
ties on the nation! Neither prison nor exile can «ender his 
an innocent existence, It is with regret I pronounce the 
fatal truth. Louis must perish, rather than a hundred 
thousand virtuous citizens! Let Louis perish, that the 
country may live.”’ 

The aete @accusation was read—the trial appointed, 


In the de- | 


| tyrants of the world, and spare your own, 


On the 11th October, Louis XV 1. was summoned to the | 


bar of the Convention. 


Paris wore the aspect of a military camp. All the posts | 


were doubled, and the muster-rol] of the National Guard was 
called over every hour, A piquet of several hundred men 


was stationed in the court of each of the eight sections, 
the Tuileries was occupied by a reserve, and heavy patrols 
moved about the streets. 

It was the same scene so often witnessed since, up to 
the very day | am writing, within a few yards of the thea- 
tre of the above events, 


A perfect army of cavalry, infantry, and artillery, oup, 
rounded the King, whose rescue, it was well known, had 
been planned. But the conspirators were awed by the 
energy of the Convention. 

The King was placed at the bar, and his act of ACrEss. 
tion read tohim. It contained much truth, and much ex. 
aggeration. 

Louis XVI. sealed his own fate, and declared himself 
guilty, by denying all knowledge of the iron chest, and put. 
ting himself on his defence as wholly innocent. Had hp 
boldly avowed what was true in the accusation, and owned 
to the papers written with his own hand, his defence would 
have been more dignified, if not more fortunate, 

The King was sent back to prison; and the Convention 
—<despite Marat and Billaud-Varennes—voted almost 
unanimously that the King should choose two counsel, 

The King chose Tronchet and Target, the former of 
whom alone courageously accepted; to be joined by Desdge 





land Malesherbes, 

The Convention heard the defence of the fallen monareh 
‘lin silence, 

Louis XVI, then went out, and the struggle began, 
Bazere demanded instant judgment, 

Duhem, the appel nominal. 

Lanjuinais asked for an appeal to the people, but the 
| Convention, determined no longer to temporise, drowned 





his voice, 

“ To the Abbaye,” cried the Mountain. 

* Tle is a royalist,”? sereamed Duhem, 

“He aceuses the 10th August,” said Legendre, the 
butcher, and friend of Marat. 

“He will soon transfer us into the accused, and the 
King into a judge,” observed Julien. 
Lanjuinais replied by saying, that the enemies of the 
i King could not also be accusers, judges, and jury. 
**Down with him! 1 accuse him,’* said Chonudieu, 

“To the Bar !’ 

“To the Abbaye!” 

After tremendous clamour, an adjournment was voted, 

The Mountain raised a terrific and tremendous clam- 
our, but the adjournment was persevered in, 

On the 27th December, the debate was renewed, 

“Ifthe King be innocent,’’ said St. Just, “ the people 
‘are guilty. You have proclaimed martial law against the 
The revolas 


| 





‘tion only begins when the tyrant ends,” 

The Gironde, compromised by the iron chest, looked 
round for some stay, It was necessary to obtain temporary 
popularity. 

This sealed the fate of Louis XVI. 

The Mountain pushed on the condemnation from prm 
ciple ; the Gironde, from interest. 

At last the day arrived, and the following questions 
were put— 

First—1s Louis guilty? 

Second—Shall the decision of the Convention be sub 
mitted to the ratification of the people? 

Third—W hat shall be the sentence? 

To the first question, six hundred and eighty replied im 
the affirmative. 

Two hundred and eighty-one voted for the appeal to the 
people; four hundred and twenty-three against. ; 

Danton now gave up the King. The vote decided him 
and he called for an immediate sentence. “ 

Lanjuinais demanded that a majority, composed of two 
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thirds of the members, be necessary to condemn the King. 
caused this to be rejected. 


The Assembly then declared itself permanent until the | 


; was over. 
The names of the members were called over in batches, 
members for each department voting together. 
At eight o'clock at night, this began. 
CHAPTER VU, 
THE APPEL NOMINAL, 





Miranda and Charles Clement had obtained tickets for. 
the chamber by the assistance of Graechus Antiboul, and _ 


they had sat it all out, At six they had left, to return 
in at eight; and they now took their way, arm-in-arin, to 


the hall of the Convention. 


Paris was gloomy and threatening, The Commune of 


the city, but for whom the King would never have been 
tried, kept the vast metropolis under the pressure of its 
terror. All the worst bands of September and Augest 
were collected round the Convention. 

The cold, wintry night, made the scene doubly dismal. 

Threading their way through a countless multitude, 
Miranda approached the ancient monastery in which sat 
the Revolution Icarnate, pregnant with fate, and about to 
har! defiance in the face of astounded Europe. 

The hour, the gloomy passages, the vaults, the cannon 
with lighted matches beside them in the hands of artillery- 
men devoted to the Commune, the peculiar costumes of 
the day, the comings and goings of the members, all added 
to the wild and savage grandeur of the scene. 

The members were going in as our friends came up. 

A batel: came up amid terrific cheers. It was Robes- 
pierre, Couthon, St. Just, and, behind, Marat and Danton. 

Robespierre stepped back a moment, and taking Mi- 
randa's arm, led her past the sentries. 

Ina few minutes more, they were sitting in a tribune 
at the very edge of the Mountain, within speaking of 
Gracchus, 

It was a scene never to be forgotten. 


The Convention hall was not well lighted. The centre | 


only was illumined, while into the corners the glimmer of 
the chandelier and lamps before the President penetrated 
not. The public seats were all crammed to suflocation; 


the front seats being occupied by gaily-dressed young | 


women, with tri-coloured ribbons bedecking them, 

Miranda and Charles Clement sat at the extreme end of 
the tribune. 

The women talked of indifferent subjects, only stopping 
to prick with a pin on a card the votes as they were given. 

Refreshments, ices, oranges, and sweets, were handed 
round, 

Men stood at the very mouth of the Chamber, to give 
outside the news, 

Each member was called in his turn, and went up to the 
tribune to give his vote aloud, and with whatever observa- 
uns he thought proper. 

The whole body was agitated: the deputies mingled with 
the spectators, scarce knowing what they did. 

_“ The stir never ceased, but for a moment,”’ says Lamar- 
tine,“ when the name of some important deputy pronounced 
by the usher caused all eyes to turn towards him, in order to 
learn from his appearance, and the motion of his lips, 
whether he pronounced for life or death. ‘The benches of 
the deputies were nearly empty. Weary of a sitting of 
fifteen hours, which was yet to be uninterrupted until sen- 


| tence was passed, some gathered in small groups, and con- 
| versed in under-tones, in attitudes of patient resignation ; 
'lothers, with their legs extended, leaning back on the de- 
|| serted benches, fell asleep under the weight of their 
| thoughts, and only awoke at the clamour made when a 
vote was given more energetically than usual. The majority, 
perpetually driven from one place to another, by the in- 
| ternal agitation of their reflections, kept moving from one 
back to another, They passed from group to group, ex- 
_ changing, in low voices, a few words with their colleagues, 
writing on their knees, erasing what they had written, re- 
writing their intended vote, and again obliterating it, 
nntil the moment when called on by the usher, who, sur. 
prising them in their hesitation, snatched from their lips 
| the fatal word, which one minute more would have changed 
|| to a contrary decision,’ 

(| “My God!" whispered Miranda, in a low tone, “how 
will it be #”’ 

|| The votes are very equal as yet. What thinkest thou, 
|, Geracehus it 

| “ Death and exile are as yet evenly balaneed,” replied 
the Republican. “ For my part, I care not much which 

triumphs. My mind is made up.” 
| ‘‘]fow mean you to vote ?”’ asked Miranda, in a low 





tone. 

i ‘Let me commune with my conscience until the last 
instant,’’ said Graceus Antiboul, solemnly, “ You will soon 
hear at the tribune.”’ 

| *?Tis curious,’’ remarked Clement; “ the votes are ale 
| most balanced.” 

“The Alphabet brings Gironde,” replied Graeehus, 

|“ When the members for that department have voted, all 

| will be decided.” 

“ Gironde!’ said the usher, 

Every voice in the vast hall was hushed, as the whole 
of the deputation of the department of the Gironde moved 

| towards the tribune. 

Vergniand was at their head. His speech against Ro- 
bespierre was well remembered ; besides, the night before, 
he had promised to save the King, 
|| The great orator’s brow was calm, his lips were com- 

pressed, his nostrils dilated, 

| The citoyen Vergniaud !’’ said the secretary, 

The most intense silence prevailed. Every whisper was 

hushed, Every eye was fixed on the mighty speaker, who 

wielded the party of the Gironde at his will, 

He walked slowly and calmly up the steps, gazed at the 

Mountain with a look of courage and defiance, closed his 

eyes as if reflecting, and then spoke in a low, distinct, and 
melancholy tone. 

“ Deata!” 

The Mountain bounded with astonishment—the vast 
mass spoke not, scarcely breathed, The word was too un- 
expected—too astounding. All felt that the King was 

| gone, 

| They dared not!” said Robespierre, with a smile 

| far more of contempt than satisfaction, 


___ «These are your orators !” muttered Danton, shrugging 
| his shoulders. “ Alltalk. They desert every promise, 
|The party is annihilated.” 
All the Gironde voted for death, even Sieyes ; Condorcet 
‘for exile. 
| All is over,” muttered Miranda, scarcely able to speak, 
“ Paris!’’ cried the usher. 
Again silence prevailed, and the twenty-one deputies fog 
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Paris—Robespierre, Danton, Marat, Billaud—Varennes, | 
David, Gracchus Antiboul, &e.—-moved towards thetribune. | 

Robespierre spoke first. 

He repeated his usual protestation against the existence | 
of the punishment of death; but added that, while the 
Legislature allowed the penalty to exist, it could not be 
more fittingly applied than to the enemies of the Republic. 

“T vote for death!” were his concluding words. 

Twenty voices echoed the word death, one after another, 
including Graecus Antiboul. 

“He, too!’”? groaned Miranda. 

‘Hush! Here comes Egalité,” said Charles Clement, 
who was pale and trembling with excitement. 

The Duke of Orleans, father of Louis Philippe, was ad- 
vancing towards the tribune amid profound silence. Every- 
body felt that, with the cousin of the King, only one vote | 
was possible. All the curiosity was to hear in what way | 
he would reconcile his democratic with his family feelings. 

“ Ofcourse,’’ said R wen turning towards C lement, 
who had spoken to him as the leader of the Mountain took 
a seat near them, “he must vote for exile.’’ 

The Duke unrolled a paper. 

“ Solely influenced by my duty—convinced that all who 
have violated, or shall violate hereafter, the sovercignty of 
the people, merit death—I vote for death,”’ 

A silence of horror pervaded the Assembly. Miranda 
covered her face; the Mountain looked at each other with 
a shudder, Not a man in the whole Convention admired 
or approved the horrid act. It was not heroism. It was 
slavish cowardice, to guard his own life. 

** The miserable wretch!” said Robespierre. “ He had 
only needed to have looked to the dictates of his heart, 
and of nature; he would not, dared not, do so. The 
Republic would have been more magnanimous.” 

The Dake regained his seat, degraded even in the eyes 
of the most bloody and extreme of the Hebertisis, 

The voting continued some time longer. 

‘“* Have you kept any account ?’’ said Miranda, in a low 
whisper, while her breath came and went in fitful heavings, 

“No! But it is still doubtful,” replied Charles Clement, 

Morning was approaching, and the voting was declared | 


closed. 

Vergniaud took the chair, and, pale and ghastly, rose to. 
proclaim the result. His hands trembled, | 

At this instant, a deputy, Duchatel, was carried in on | 
a litter, in his bed-clothes. He came to vote against 
death—himeelf dying. | 

Vergniaud corrected the figures, and gave them out in 
a voice of unspeakable agony. 

Seven hundred and twenty-one members had voted. 

Three hundred and thirty-four voted for exile or a prison 
until peace. 

Three hundred and eighty-seven for death, including the 
forty-six who yoted for death with suspension of the exe- 
cution. 

There was only a majority of seven votes for immediate 
death, Take away the Duke of Orleans, Vergniaud, 
Brissot, and Rolland, and the majority would have been a 
minority. 

Miranda rose, her veil drawn over her face alone con- 
ceiling her agony, and left the Convention with Charles, 
Clement. | 

“In how many days will he die?” whispered she, as. 
they gained a street at some little distance from the As- | 
sembly, 





“Tn how many hours, ask me rather, ” said ( haries 


Clement. 
“Hours! My God, what am I to do? Charles, T must 
leave you. I go to meet those who will strive to pave 


|him. You cannot acoomiparty me.” 


“T cannot, Miranda,” said the young man, warmly « 
“but beware what you are doing. Nothing can saye the 
King. It is useless struggling. You will only risk Your 
own life uselessly. Take my advice, and abstain, " 

“T have vowed, and I will keep my vow, ” said the Young 
Countess, who trembled with emotion. “ Assist me into this 
jiacre, and then leave me. We shall meet in the evening.” 

Charles Clement called the coach, put Miranda iy it, 
and then moved away. 

On entering the hotel, he found an official letter on his 
table. 

It was an order from Santerre, to take the command of 
the National Guard at the Temple during the next thirty. 
six hours. 

Charles Clement at once put on his uniform, and, mount. 
ing a horse, galloped towards the royal prison, which he 
entered with the commissioners appointed by the Conyen- 
tion, to announce to Louis his condemnation. 

“When?” said the young man, in a whisper, to 
Santerre, 

“In twenty-four hours. That is, to-morrow.” 

“T expected it.” 

“‘ And now, citizen,” said the commander of the Na- 
tional Guard, drawing Charles Clement on one side, “ be- 
ware. There are traitors in the Temple. A plot to save 
Louis exists. He has friends within and without. That 
rascally Chevalier de Jarjais is at the bottom of it, Tf 
they mean to do anything, it will be to-night. You must 
not let a fibre sleep. The capture of the conspirators is 
the chief object in view ; for, as to any fear of their suceeed- 
ing, I have none,’’ 

“Nor I,”’ said Charles Clement, searcely able to hide 
his deep and intense emotion. 

“ But there is no accounting for these Royalists. The 
more mad the enterprise, the more they join in it.” 

**T suspect there are more than Roy ‘alists in it. Venal 
and tender-hearted Republicans are at the bottom.” 

“T know it. In the Commune itself, the King has ae- 
complices; but they shall be known; and known, they a 
all be punished.” 

And Santerre moved away, to join the commissioners. 

Charles Clement remained alone with his thoughts, 
which were far from pleasant. The danger which Miranda 
was now about to run was still more evident to his mind, 


* =er 


39 


land he was her chief antagonist. pes 


To pass the time, he ordered out the National Goan! 
who were on duty, save those who were sentries, ~~ 

His eye glanced down the ranks carelessly, andpbpa 
great effort of energy, he mastered his agitation, » 

In the disguise of National Guard, ‘he ‘recognised M. 
Broun, Paul Ledru, Duchesne, and some dozen ‘men-who 
were notorious Royalists. He had seen omen them at 
the Tuileries on the 10th August. <2 opsw tt 

He sent for Santerre, as if to ask some new instrnetions. 

‘‘ General,’ said he, “ goat me a prem: and the whdo 
conspiracy is broken up.” 

“ Whatever it be, my dear Clement, is grant” 
plied Santerre. 

“Every National Guard in the Temple is a Royalist 
or a traitor, ‘There are nobles enough to make #caut 








Order up & sure company, and then march them out, At 
the door, I will give them a hint which will cool their zeal.” 
# There are two sans-culotte companies in the Rue 
Vielle du Temple,” replied Santerre, astounded. “ I will 
send for them at once. Actas you think best. I give 
unlimited command.” 

In ten minutes more, the drum summoned the National 
Geard to their arms, to receive some new arrival, 

They took up a position in the court ; the gate opened, 
and the head of a sans-culotte column appeared. The 
National Guard looked wildly at each other. 

“(Carry arms!” cried Charles Clement. 

The National Guard obeyed, and next moment stood in 

nce of double the number of sans-culottes. 

“Citizens!” said Charles Clement, severely address- 
ing the National Guard, “I have an objection to com- 
manding a force of s0 mixed a character as yours. Besides, 
arescue of Louis is talked of,’’ and his eye was full of 
meaning to Broun, Duchesne, and many others ; “aud I 
feel more safety here, surrounded by the children of Paris 
and Marseilles. You are relieved from your guard.”’ 


The National Guard, stupified, made no reply. Charles || 


Clement lost no time. Every sentry was relieved ; and, 
in a quarter of an hour, the whole body of conspirators 
were out of the Temple. 





CHAPTER VIIT. 
THE DEATII OF LOUIS XVI. 


its way to the Place de la Revolution. Init were four men. 
These four men were Louis XVI., two gendarmes, and 
the last confessor of the unfortunate monarch. 
Sixty drums beat loudly at the head of the procession, 
which was composed of National Guards, the Marseillais, 
regular troops, both of infantry and cavalry, with gendarmes 


and artillery. 
Not a living soul was allowed to cross the Boulevard, or 


the streets from the Temple to the Place de la Revolution. | | 
| going very slowly down the hill. 


All citizens were commanded to keep within doors on the 
line of the procession, and not even to show themselves at 
the windows. 

The sky was heavy, with a thick fog in the air. 

Pikes and bayonets lined the whole road, while cannon, 
loaded with grape, guarded the main thoroughfares and 
approaches. 

The terrible Commune of the city of Paris were resolved 
that nothing should rob them of their prey. 

Despite the orders of the municipality, crowds assembled 
on the line of march, but not a cry, not a murmur, not an 
insult, was heard. ‘The Paris mob, usually so noisy, were 
stifled by emotion. 

Charles Clement commanded a detachment at the mouth 
of a narrow street between the Portes St. Denis and St. 
Martin. He had four hundred sure Republican National 
Gaards under his orders. He had occupied the position from 
dawn of day. 

About six, a body of horse galloped up. At the head of 
it were several representatives. 

Charles Clement recognised Gracchus Antiboul and Ro- 
bespierre. 

** Salut!" said Robespierre. 

“* What news?’’ replied Charles. 

“Be watebful, A rescue will be tried. Our police report 
that it is just at this spot that that audacious vagabond de 
Jarjais will attack the procession. We rely on you.”” 
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‘** Count on me,” said Clement, firmly. ‘‘ The will of the 
Convention shall not be resisted.’’ 

‘*Could not a reinforcement be sent ?’’ asked Gratehus., 

** It would excite suspicion, and put them on their guard,”’ 
“replied Robespierre, and he rode off to join St. Just and 


| Lebas, who were examining the other line. 


** Until to-night,”’ said Gracchus; and the two young 


/men exchanged a solemn greeting. 


Charles Clement remained alone ; and, turning his back 


on the Boulevard, gazed curiously at the houses around. 


| 
' 
i 
| 
| 


' attention. 


A house at the corner of the nearest strect attracted his 
Ile thought he noticed an unusual number of 


faces at some of the upper windows, while a lad on the roof, 


| looking towards the Bastile, seemed a scout. 


Besides this, 


at the end of ihe street, a number of young men stood in a 


| group. 





‘* March a patrol down yonder strect, and disperse that 


group,’’ said Charles Clement to a sergeant. 


The soldier obeyed readily; anda patrol, with a drum 


beating, soon scattered the crowd, which gave way before 
it, and disappeared—they could not see how. 


Clement felt uneasy. Le seemed to know that there was 


| more behind this than he could as yet fathom, while a fear 


of a terrible and wild nature filled his brain. 


He moved 


| up and down impatiently, and was only roused from a moody 
reverie by the arrival of the head of the procession, 


The solema beating of sixty drums awoke all his attention. 


Twenty-four hours after, a carriage left the Temple, on | IIe formed his men in double line, and prepared tu reeeive 


| the cortege. 








escort, 


Behind the drums came General Santerre and his heavy 
Both the general and his men were silent. 
Then came the carriage, at which Charles Clement gazed 


mournfully, but without remorse, for to him, though regret- 
ting the scene, a great act of retribution was beimg accom- 


plished. 


The carriage, which was surrounded by a heavy escort of 


gendarmes, was just in front of Charles Clement, and was 


‘Look out!’’ cried a sentry from behind the piquet 


/commanded by Charles Clement. 


“Tlelp! those who would save the King,’’ eried a hun- 


| dred voices. 


** Vive le Roi!’ shouted others. 


The Republican turned round. A couple of hundred 


young men, amongst whom Charles recognised de Jarjais, 


| the Baron de Batz, Devaux, and one or two others, were 
rushing headlong at the procession; another body seemed 





ready to guard the street, while more again were unpaving 


the street. 


In half an hour, barricades would have been erected in 


the name of royalty in Paris streets. 


‘* Vive la Republique!’ thundered Charles, rushing, 


sword in hand, to meet the Royalists. 


** Vive le Roi!”’ they replied, raising a ery which for years 


was to resound no more. 


The National Guard bad wheeled round, and completely 


blocked up the way; so much so, tiat the procession moved 
quietly ou, as if nothing had happened. 


The conspirators saw that here all was lost; and as they 


had many other points agreed on, they gave way. 


‘* Sauve qui peut!" thundered the Baron de Vaux. 
But the National Guard bore hotly down upon them, and 


they were compelled to defend themselves. The Royalists 
fought with desperation. Not one would surrender, Nota 
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shot was fired. Sword, pike, bayonet, did the work. 
conspirators blocked up the street, and kept the Republicans 
at bay. 

** Vive la Republique!"’ azain thundered Charles Cle- 
mént, urging his men on. 


The 
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The Royalists replied by their ery as warmly; and though 


falling before fresh assailants, still held out. At last, not | 


twenty remained. The sans-culottes came up. These terri- | 
ble men went in, pike in hand, to do the work of death. 

The smal! knot had placed their backs against a narrow | 
porte cochere, the bell of which one rang furiously all the | 
time. 

Clement saw that they had hope of escape, and strove to | 
capture them. He resolved to rush on them, and disarm | 
them ; but the ardour of the sans-culottes was too much for | 
him. and, in the feverish excitement | 
of the moment, again spoke :— | 

‘“‘ La Republique! Vive la Republique!”’ he cried. | 

‘*La Nation! Vive la Nation!’’ replied a young man, | 
who fought with one hand, while he pulled at the bell with | 
the other. The voice had a magic effect. | 

To rush forward, to turn on his own men, to shriek them 
back, to wave his sword wildly round the youth, to shield 
him, while he passed through the half-open wicket, by his 
own body, was for Charles Clement the work of an instant. | 

**The Royalist has escaped!” yelled the sans-culottes. 

‘*Treason!” cried some, waving their pikes over the 
young man. | 

‘* He wasalone. All the rest were dead,”’ replied Charles | 
Clement, coldly. ‘‘I came to fight, not to murder. | 
thought I was fighting at the head of true Republicans,’’ 

The sans-culottes still murmured ; but unwilling to lose 
time, they plunged at the door, and it fell open. All rushed | 
in, and at their head Charles, who, by his eagerness, re- | 
gained somewhat the confidence of his men. | 

They searched the house from garrct to cellar, but they | 
found nothing. 

‘‘ Thank God,’? whispered Charles Clement, ‘she is. 
safe.’” 

Ife had saved Miranda from certain death, by recognising 
her voice, despite her strange disguise. 

After a long search, he re-formed his men ; 
piquet in possession of the house, he turned to the Boule- 
vard, and advanced to the Place de la Revolution. 

He reached the Rue once Royale, and looked down. 

He saw a sea of heads, a hundred thousand upturned | 
faces, and a forest of bayonets, illumined by the faint rays | 
ofa wintry sun, and in the centre four upright posts, blood 
red, and the lofty groove of the guillotine. Dead silence pre- | 
vailed. 

Suddenly a salute of artillery was heard, a ery of Vive /a'| 
Republique, a huge breath, as if of millions awakening, and | 
the young man knew that the tragedy was over, 

Charlies Clement turned away to hide a tear. Much as 
he hated the King, the race, the system, which had fallen | 
that instant never to rise again, except in a fitful ghostly | 
gust, he pitied the man, and the Republican wept over the 
grave of the King. 

The city, mute with astonishment, went to its home; and 
that night many a mother kissed her child, and wife her 
husband, and blessed themselves they were ouly poor people. 

Paris had often enough before rebelled against its tyrants 
and oppressors, and sent them forth in search of safer quar- 
ters; but now, for the first time, the people had calmly 


Ife was impelled on ; 


and leaving a | 


| 





'| yirtue of this mandat, 








put todeatha king. Painful as was the act, it was neces. 
sary to destroy the king-worship of the people, who, since 
this day, have admired, feared, loved, obeyed, power, but 
never worshipped or looked on it as something mystic and 
divine, which 1t were sacrilege to touch. The mob of Paris 
now knew that a king is but a man, and sometimes a very 
sorry one, worthy only according to his acts, and even more 
responsible than others; for, of those to whom much jg 
given, much shall be required. 

Regicide is as bad as any other murder—no more, no 
less; but there are periods in the world’s history when a 
link requires to be broken. No monarch ever yet hesitated 
to let thousands fall to suit his schemes and views; and jt 


‘| once now and then the life of a king be necessary to the 


people, they take but trifling retribution. Count the mil- 
lions slain by kings! Count the kings slain by the mil- 


|| lions, and judge between them. 


Charles Clement went away, silent and moody, towards 
Miranda's dwelling, impatient to hear news of her escape, 

As he entered her street, a dozen snns-culottes surrounded 
him. They had been watching for himn for more than an 
hour. 

‘* Thy sword, citizen,’’ said one. 

‘* To whom speakest thou ?”’ 

‘*To the citoyen Charles Clement, whom I arrest by 
”’ said a police agent. 

‘* OF what am I aceused?”’ 

‘* Of Royalism, and aiding the escape of a Royaiist.’’ 

Charles Clement Jaughed outright. 

‘‘Ay! laugh!’’ said the sans-culotte, ‘‘ but come, thou 
canst tell thy story to the citoyea accusateur public.’’ 

‘* Thou wilt accuse Robespicrre of Royalism next,’’ said 
our hero, still laughing. 

‘* Who knows?’’ said one. 

‘** Mirabeau wasa traitor,’’ replied another. 

**Citoyen !’’ said a gentile voice at his elbow. 

Charles Clement turned, and saw Rose, the maid. 

‘* The citoyenne Miranda awaits you.”’ 

‘* Tell her,’’ replied Charles, ‘* I wasabout to visit her, 
but that the citoyen accusateur public has sent for me, 
Lid her see Robespierre, and tell him of my position, also 
Gracchus Antiboul.’’ 

Rose tremblingly replied she would, and then Charles 


_| Clement was marched off to the prison of the conciergerie 


by his republican guard, 





CHAPTER IX. 
CHARLES CLEMENT RECEIVES A SUDDEN CHECK. 

For more than three wecks Charles Clement remained 
strictly au secret. Ue neither received communications 
from without, nor could he himself send forth communica- 
tions. He saw no one. He was in a cell by himself, 
knowing of the world only through the fact of his jailor 
bringing him food at stated hours, but speaking never. 

The young republican remained ignorant alike of the das- 
gers and glories which were crowding round the land. Ue 
knew not that war without and treason within were threat- 
ening the existence of his land. ' 

Neither did he know the efforts making by his friends for 
his salvation. Gracchus and Miranda laboured day and 
night. They demanded interviews of Fouquier Tinville, 
of Marat, of Danton, of all who had power, 

Robespierre refused to interfere, pleading his want 4 


power, 








Money, promises, tears, all were used to obtain an inter- ,” 


view with him, but in vain, 

Letters were sent to him ; they never reached him. 

At night Miranda wandered like a ghost round the 
gloomy prison, but in vain. 

She attended the Revolutionary tribunal every day. 

Never was Paris in such astate. The neglect of Charles 
Clement, by his political friends, was fully to be excused. 

Fatal reverses had taken place. Lyons and La Vendee 
had given the signal of civil war. Custine had been defeat- 
ed. Dumourier had soiled his previous glorious career by 
treachery. War had been declared against England, Hol- 
land, Spain, and Germany. 

The Convention made the danger known. 

A black flag was hung on the cathedral towers. 

The rappel beat during twenty consecutive hours in every 
quarter of Paris, and the people flew to arms, 

During this very twenty hours Charles Clement was sum- 
moned before the Revolutionary Tribunal, presided over by 
Fouquier Tinville. It was early in the morning, and scarcely 
a soul was present, save a batch of about a dozen accused, 
the officials, and a man who passed his days in the court. 

This was Paul Ledru; but by neither sign nor sound did 
he show that he recognised his beloved master. 

‘* Citizen Charles Clement,’’ said Fouquier Tinville, with 
one of his hideous smiles—and this wretch was truly a fiend 
inearnate—‘‘ thou art accused of treachery to the Repub- 
lice, Mille millions de bombes! I couldn’t have believed 
it.’’ 

‘And thou doesn’t believe a word of it,’’ replied Clarles 
Clement, quietly. 

The gendarmes who stood around looked astonished ; 
the President pushed back his hair, and the jury laughed; 
they were some of the assassins of September, picked out 
by the atrocious Commune, which did its best to cover Re- 
volutionary prineiples with everlasting odium, 

“What mean’st thou?’’ asked Fouquier, 

‘Thou knowest perfectly well, citoyen accusateur pub- 
lie, that I am as good a republican as thyself, if not better; 
but thou hast thy instructions; follow them out.’’ 


** Citoyen, answer thy accusation.’’ 
‘‘T am ready.’’ 


“Thy name ?’’ 

“Thou knowest it.’’ 

“‘Thy age?’’ 

“ Twenty-seven,”’ 

‘“‘ Thy profession?’ 

‘* Republican soldier and patriot.”’ 

‘Wast thou not affianced to an aristocrat?’’ 

‘*T was affianced,’’ said Charles Clement, sternly, ‘‘ to 
4 angel who is now in heaven, with God.” 

“With the Etre Supreme, if thou wilt,”’ said Fouquier 
Tinville, ‘‘ but this angel was, I think, a duchess,”’ 

‘* She was, and my cousin.’’ 

“Good! cousin to a duchess, and her affianced husband; 
and after confessing this, and it is proved thou aidest the 
escape of de Jarjais, thou would’st be thought a patriot. 
Where are thy proofs of civism?”’ 

“Ask the 14th July, Ask the 10th August,’’ replied 
Charles. ‘* Ask Robespierre.’’ 

be All very good, but proving nothing,’ said Fouquier 
Tinville. “On those two days thou mayest have done thy 
duty, to be a traitor afterwards, and the citoyen Robespierre 
may have been deceived.’’ 
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‘* He may,’’ replied Charles, ‘‘and probably he was.. 


Since thou has made up thy mind, citoyen judge, ‘tis useless 
asking further questions."’ 

The sanguinary Draco of the Revolution smiled grimly, 
and turned towards his jury, who smiled too, and sodded 
their heads, 

Five minutes after, Charles Clement was condemned to 
death, and ordered for execution at daybreak on the follow 
ing day. 

He made no reply, but made way for the next victim, 
who had a better fate. 

It was a young girl, whose arrest having been proved to 
be the act of private revenge, the accuser took her place, 
and was sent to prison for two years, the man narrowly 
escaping the guillotine. 

When their political passions were not excited, these men 
were always just. 

Paul Ledru had quitted the hall the instant after the con- 
demnation of Charles Clement, who was shortly after re- 
moved to a vast cell, in company with those who were tobe 
his comrades in the morning. 

They were nine in number, and himself made ten. 

They were all men, and one of them wasa priest. 

They came in sullen, and sat down on the heaps of straw 
which lay on each side, and on which so many were yet to 
lie, to await a bloody rising. 

The priest alone sat not down, but lifted up his voice, and 
prayed aloud. 

‘* Silence,’’ said one, a middle-aged man, condemned to 
death for exciting a mob to pillage a baker’s shop; ** wo 
have had enough of that croaking all our days.’’ 

‘* Hush,” replied Charles Clement, steraly; ‘* you do not 
mean what you say. We are all about te die, and to meet 
our God with our sins upon our heads. Think you, scoffer, 
that you will die less happy, because a minister of his word 
has offered you comfort?’’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ said the man, sullenly. 

‘*T am pleased to meet one,”’ said the priest, meekly, 
‘‘who has respect for Heaven and its will. This man who 
scoffs is a Royalist too * 

‘‘But Iam a Republican, but none the less a believer. 
My condemnation is the result of a mistake. But I mur- 
mur not, My country is in trouble enough, without caring 
about me.’’ 

‘* You are a Republican, and believe in God ?”’ said the 
priest, surprised, 

‘‘It is because I believe in God, in his goodness, in his 
mercy, that I am a Republican, Monsieur the curé. As I 
understand sacred history, God created man to enjoy the 
earth and its fruits. I fiad kings and nobles occupied solely 
with one object, and that is, to take unto themselves as much 
as possible, leaving to the many a little as is convenient, 
As this is unnatural, and against the manifest will of the 
Almighty, I have sought for something more just in the 
eyes of God than the association of a few for the injury of 
the many, and I have thought that the association of the 
many for the benefit of all is something likely to be pleas- 
ingto Him. Hence I am a Republican.”’ 

‘* You may be right, and you may be wrong,’’ replied the 
meek priest, ‘‘ but now is not the time to discuss this ques- 
tion. Let us pray together, forgetting alike our differences 
of belief, of opinion, and of faith.’’ 

Charles Clement bowed his head, and the priest prayed. 

For a while some lay sullen, or sobbing, but presently 
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they roused ap, and before many minutes, the Cell of Death 
was a chapel of adoration. 

Prayer over, the victims cowered on the|straw, or walked 
about, or talked. Some slept, and even heavily, dreaming 
of green fields, and young days, and happy hours, and wak- 
ing with a start, to know that life was nearly over. The 
Royalist agent of emeute walked about in a towering pas- 
sion. 

‘* To be caught working for a cause I hate, for money,” 
he growled. ‘Curse the day I quitted my section to take 
Royalist gold. Ah! Pitt, I wish I had youhere. Dog! I 
would crush you. And Brunswick, how I would throttle 
him.’’ 

** Adieu! wife! child! world! all!’’ murmured a young 
man, pale, and yet calm, beside Charles Clement; ‘‘’tis 
hard to leave them, is it not ?’’ 

“*Tis hard,’’ replied Charles, ‘‘and yet better be 
dead, perbaps, than live. We die, and see no more of this 
world. We may not give ourselves death, but we may avoid 
fearing it when it comes.’’ 

** Not when we are happy.’’ 

** And you were happy ?’’ said the young Republican. 

‘* As happy as a fond wife, a lovely infant, and a tran- 
quil disposition, could make me.’’ 

** And why are you here?’’ 

“As an accomplice of that agent of the foreigner, who 
was pushing the people to pillage.”’ 

** But you are not.”’ 

‘*T prevented the people hanging him right off.’’ 

**T pity you, my friend, but there is no remedy. 
how the drums beat the rappel still.” 

“It is the twenticth hour. The country is in danger, 
and this is the appeal to arms.’’ 

** Pity we could not give our breasts to the enemy, in- 
stead of our necks to the fatal knife.’’ 

‘‘ Pity, indeed,’’ said the young man. ‘‘I would not 
care perishing in battle against the foreigner, but the guil- 
Jotine’” — and he buried his face in his hands and said no 
more. 


Hark, 





CHAPTER X.—THE END, 

An hour passed, and Charles Clement remained lying on 
the straw in deep thought. He feared not death; but he 
regretted not being able to bid adieu to those friends for 
whom he felt so much affection. Miranda, Gracchus, Paul 
Ledru, their two wives, all he would have gladly seen once 
more. 

**Citoyen Charles Clement,” said the jailer, in a deep 
hoarse voice, 


‘** Already!’” he murmured, 
** Already!’’ repeated the nine other victims. 


The jailer made no reply, but bade the young man move 
quickly and not keep a public functionary waiting. 

He followed the turnkey into the passage, 

It was lined with gendarmes of the Republic. 

They made way for him. 

‘Go in there,’’ said the jailer. 

Charles Clement saw a narrow door before him leading 

into a chamber; he went in. The door closed behind him. 


** Saved!’" muttered a voice. 

He raised his eyes. Robespierre stood beside him; and 
behind Gracchus, Miranda, and Paul Ledru. 

** Citizen,’’ said Robespierre, quietly, ‘‘I never forgot 


you; but appearances were against you, and my power 





was not sufficient to save a suspect. I dared not affrong 
the Commune.’’ 

** And now ?”’ 

** Now, citizen Clement—why, I have comé to save ren 
out ofdesperation. This citoyenne leaves me no peace, At 
my own door I meet her every day; at the Convention gate 
I mect her at night.’’ 

‘* Never mind,”’ cried Miranda; ‘‘he is safe; ’tis to thee 
we owe his life.”’ 

‘Nay, tothee. This morning she came to my room, 
forced her way in, told me, before St. Just, the story of her 
disguise, and how you became suspected. I saw at once that 








no political motive actuated you, and I determined to saya 
you.” 


| “Thanks !’’ cried Charles—*‘ thanks to all.” 
_ “But, Citizen,” said Robespierre, ‘‘a word with you, 
Remember we are in terrible times, in times when we ean- 
not be moderate ; be tight of tongue, and firm of act, and 
judge not the Revolution hastily. Nor do you judge me 
|too quick. The emigrants and the coalition have thrown 
| defiance, and war, treason, and myriad spies at us. We 
must, above all, save the Republic. If we lose, while so 
| doing, our lives, and even our fame, it matters not. What 
‘boots it I am thought a ruffian, so my principles live? Be 
firm, honest, and true to liberty, and we shall go hand in 
| hand,”’ 

|‘ The Republic before all,’’ replied Charles, 
we not about to leave ?”’ 

‘* Nay, there is a conditioy imposed on your liberty,” said 
Robespierre. 

‘* A condition!’’ cried Miranda, 

‘* A condition!’’ repeated Charles. 
| ‘Yes! a condition. It is a fancy of my own, but one 
| which shall be accomplished ere you leave this prison, or I 
abandon you to your fate. You love Miranda?” 

‘*T love Miranda,”’ said Charles, starting back. 

**You love this young man?’ continued Robespierre, 
turning to the Countess. 

‘*IT love Charles,’’ exclaimed she, blushing, turning pale, 
and staggering. 

‘*You love one another; but reasons I well appreciate 
keep you both silent. But for me, months would have 
passed cre your secret would have been told, because you 
were scarce conscious of it. But I know it, and my condi- 
tion is, that you marry on the spot, in the prison. 

‘* But we cannot,’’ said Charles. 

**Tt is impossible,’? murmured Miranda, 

‘*T, and Gracchus, are good witnesses ! *’ 

‘* But I cannot marry without a priest,” said the Coun- 
tess, faintly. 


‘« There—is—one—in—the Hall’’—stammered Charles. 

*« Then you wish this marriage?’ cried Miranda, ( 

‘* Believe, friend, Robespierre is right ; I love you.”’ | 

Miranda fell weeping in his arms. 

Robespierre sent for the the priest, who came readily, 
and the civil and religious egntract was speedily passed be- 
tween them. P 

The condemned to death was the husband of the Jovely 
Countess Miranda; and the devotion, love, and friendship, 
of our heroine was at length fully rewarded. oa 

When the ceremony was over, Robespierre bade them 
come away, for he was engaged . 


Clement drew him aside, took his hand, pressed it ta bis 


“ But are 





j 
| 
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lips, pointed to the priest, to Miranda, to the chamber of 
death, and implored— 

“Jt cannot be,’’ replied Robespierre, who held in his 
hand the pardon of Charles Clement, which came from the 
Commune. 

«But ‘sis my wedding, citoyen representant!"’ 

«Charles Clement and his supposed accomplices,’’ said 
Robespierre, reading off the paper. ‘‘Iivvan be done, They 
are all free, save the agent of the foreigner. He deserves 
his fate, and must die. Besides, I dare not save him. The 
rest are obscure criminals. He was caught distributing 

and urging on a mob to pillage.”’ 

“I give him up. Receive my thanks for the rest.’’ 

Robespierre called the jailer, countersigned the pardon, 
included the eight supposed accomplices, and sent for the 
seven who were yet absent. They came, and the wretched 
man was left alone. 

They came with fear and trembling to the room, where 
the husband and wife, scarce yet ablé to understand the 
truth, stood waiting forthem. They saw at a glance by their 
faces that there was no bad news. 

** My friends, thanks to the generous clemency of the 
citoyen Maximilian Robespierre, your innocence is recognised. 
Thank him, and cry with me, Vive la Republique !”’ 

Loud and warm was the response of the reprieved, who 
crowded round and embraced the knees of the great revolu- 
tionist. 

‘‘T have but expressed the wishes of the Commune,’ 
said Robespierre, pushing them away; ‘‘and now let us 
depart. Time presses, the Convention is sitting, and I must 
join my coileagues.”’ 

The prisoners readily obeyed, and a few formalities com- 
plied with, the whole party left the prison, 

Robespierre hastened with Gracchus to the Tuileries. 

Charles and Miranda moved arm-in-arm in silence towards 
her residence. 

The prisoners dispersed, after all had thanked our hero. 

The pair moved on, I have said, in silence. They were 
thinking. They could scarcely understand the change. 

‘Miranda! ’’ said Charles, in alow whisper, ‘‘is it true 
you love me ?’’ 

“IT loved you,’’ replied his wife, looking him sweetly in 
the face, ‘‘ from the first hour that I saw you,”’ 

Charles Clement was silent with surprise. A world of 
mystery was thus cleared up to him, and many hints from 
Gracchus were now understood, 

They reached the Rue St. Thomas de Louvre, where 
Rose received them rapturously. 














‘*And Monsieur is come to stay agaia,’’ said the sou- 
brette. 

‘* Rose:’’ replied the Countess, blushing, ‘' Monsieur 
Charles Clement is now your master and my husband.,’’ 

‘* My God!”’ cried the girl, ‘‘ what has happened? "’ 

** We were married an hour ago,” said Charles, with a 
smile. 

Rose made no reply, but looked at her mistress with in- 
effable delight, and clapped her hands. 

**Come, dear child, They have starved him in prison, 
It is your task to restore your master.” 

Charles gazed at himself in a glass, and he was truly 
gaunt, and pale, and thin. 

They remained alone, and the emotions of a month found 
vent in words. His sufferings, his tortures, hopes, fears, 
schemes, were all told over and over again, and then, with- 


out forgetting the dead, they spoke of their love and their 


affections, 

And they were really happy, for they were worthy of one 
another. Miranda ever remained as devoted, and fond a 
wife as she had been sincere a friend. Charles never for- 
got Adela, the more fondly remembered, when he knew her 
wish that he should wed Miranda; but he never ceased to 
adore his wife, whose virtues were rewarded by faithfal and 
attached affection. 

Paul Ledru and Gracchus Antiboul lived long to wit- 
ness the happiness they had done their utmost to promote. 

And when the 9th Thermidor came, and a wretched gang, 
furious at the intention of Robespierre to put an end to 
the terror, overthrew his power by a trick, they all turned 
out to support him and the Revolution. 

But Robespierre refused to fire a gun, and the Talliens 
and other refuse of the mountain prevailed but for an 
hour. Though, when they tried to double the number of 
daily victims, the people bade them stop; they had over- 
thrown Robespierre under the pretence of stopping blood, 
and the Parisian populace told them to keep their 
word. 

He died, and never was he forgotten by his friends. They 
knew that he had faults, great faults, but they never for- 
got that he loved his country, and that to them he had been 
more than a friend. 

And thus endeth the eventful narrative of the life of Mi- 
randa del Castelmonte, who, noble-born as she was, lived 
and died a devoted admirer of the great French Revolution, 
which did much evil, but far more good. 


THE END, 





THIS YEAR’S HONEYSUCKLE. 


Tut honeysnekle breathes again, as fragrant to the bee 

Fen as it was in summers past, but oh, how changed to me! 
The memories it used to bring were joyous all, and bright, 
But now its every blossom tells of grief and faded light. 


Is soatons once were linked with thoughts of mornings pure and 
mi , 

Showering their sunshine on a grange in which a mother smiled: 

The house seeined filled with music then, like that blessed home 


e, 
Where all affections blend to form the harmony of love ! 


Bat she who bound its hearts in one no longer lingers here : 
The Autumn’s last sere, rustling leaves, fell sadly on her bier; 
And now, around that quiet spot there broods a settled gloom, 
deepest mourafulness within one shaded room. 


Onthered in 








Her children still are dwelling there, but like to unstrung beads, 
Separate in pleasure and in pain, in thoughts, and words, and deeds. 
Whilst o’er his silent hearth, at night the father bends in woe, 
Feeling the dreary loneliness that /e/t ones only know. 


Henceforth a cloud will dim thy bloom, thou fair and fragrant 
flower ; 

Wherever I may see thee hang, on hedge-row, porch or bower, 

Joining the many, many joys already past away, 

Another dream of perfect bliss hath melted into day ! 


Ricnagp Rows, 
Rocky-Hill House, Maidstone, 


May 29, 1849, 
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RECENT TRAVEL IN SOUTH AMERICA.* 


INNUMERABLE rivers find their source in that vast monn- | 
tain chain which, commencing at the southern extremity | 
of Patagonia, runs northward, diminishing in balk while | 
it runs along the isthmus of Gautamala, and again 
swelling into magnitude as far as the Arctic Ocean. 
This vast rocky wall, then, is eight thousand four hundred 
miles in length. The enormous volume of water which, 
bubbling from many sourees, and pursuing various chan- 
nels, pours into the South and North Atlantic Ocean, is 
derived chiefly from this lofty range; and chief among the 
rivers which there take their rise, is the gigantic Amazon. 
It has its origin in the mountain Lake of Lauricocha, and 
thence continues under the name of Tunguaragua, until it 
reaches the level country, where, making many bends, and 
receiving many tributaries, it continues with a rapid cur- 
rent towards the sea, and finally in two arms—the one known 
as the Amazon, the other as the Para—pours itself into the 
ocean. To explore this great river, was once considered 
a task of danger and difficulty. From the period of its 
discovery, in 1500, until the commencement of another 
century, every new enterprise seemed to invest the voyage 
with more peril. Every region which is but imperfectly 
known is sure to cause the birth of numerous fabulous 
accounts. This truth was illustrated by the country on 
both banks of the Amazon, One story described the city 
of Manao, where, as it was said, three thousand men were 
constantly employed in melting and washing the precious 
metals, The region was ruled by the “ Gilded King,” who 
was as powerful as he was wealthy, and led vast armies 
into the field. Others related the adventures of some | 
travellers in a country peopled by a fair race of Amazons, 
who were visited at certain periods of the year by a tribe 
of the Guachas; but slew their male children. These, and 
other tales, which have excited much grave speculation, 
caused an equal amount of curiosity. Traditions, however 
extravagant, are seldom altogether the creation of fancy. 
Some particle of truth, however minute, is contained in 
them, and the difficulty has always been to discover where 
truth ends, and the fabulous begins. To solve this ques- 
tion, many expeditions have from time to time been under- 
taken to navigate the Amazon from its mouth to its source, 
or from its rise in the mountains to its junction with the 
sea, 

Modern discovery has placed the whole region within 
the circle of our geographical knowledge, and withdrawn 
it from the Jimits of the marvellous. Nevertheless, little 
information connected with the river, the people on its 
banks, and the degree of civilization existing there, has been | 
popularly diffused. We must congratulate ourselves, there- 
fore, on possessing, in the narrative of Prince Adalbert, 
a curious addition to the literature of travel and adventure, 








Tlis work is as valuable as it is interesting. We purpose 
to accompany the young traveller through a portion, at 
least, of his wanderings, enlarging on such incidents as 
may be well worthy of notice, and passing over such details 
as might be considered more tedious. ‘To allow ourselves 
room for this, we omit further generalities, and at once 
enter on the narrative. 








To render the navigation of the stream more easy, and 


also to permit the ascent of ereeks, aud small tributaries 
a boat was selected with a flat bottom, roof, and «& 
bow and stern. It had a short mast, assisted by oars, and 
was known on the river as an Igarite. At sunset on the 
22d of November, 1842, when the hour of departure was 
announced, the light little craft shot, with a bound, from 
the side of the Growler steamer, and commenced the up- 
ward voyage. The roll of the sea came in heavily, and 
the boat, tossing on the water, offered but an unwilli 
obedience to the helm, until the head of a large island 
intervened between it and Para. Every arrangement which 
could serve at once to economise space, promote the com 
fort, and assist the progress of the travellers, had been 
made, Arms, ammunition, and provisions had been pro 
vided in abundance, and thus, in that curious little vesse), 
with a roof of palm leaves, and with the gloom of night 
above them, the voyagers commenced their adventures on 
the Amazon. The scenery on both banks at once bore 
testimony to the nature of the region they were penetrat- 
ing. Magnificent palm trees bordered the shores; mon- 
keys and large flights of parrots peopled the forest ; whilst 
wretched Indian huts, with occasionally a white-haired old 
man and a few naked children, gave life to the scene. The 
river was from time to time disturbed by the roll of a por- 
poise; but no other animals were seen, though the erew, 
while labouring at the oar, were heard conversing with 
eagerness on the vast number of wild beasts which infested 
this region. Many islands broke the current of the stream, 
One of these, the Ilha de Santa Isabella, may be described 
as a type of the rest, which seldom vary from it, except in 
the accidents of size and shape. It rises from the water 
with a gentle slope, and is covered with a mass of forest 
which, near the shore, is composed of low, full-foliaged 
trees, whilst towards the centre, the towering palm grows 
in large clumps—so that the whule presents the appearanee 
of a dome of various colours, or rather of a succession of 
lofty terraces, around the foot of which, and climbing over 
this gorgeous roof, the wild and beautiful red creeper of the 
Brazils twines itself amid all the more sombre vegetation, 
In some spots, however, low thickets take the place of the 
more lofty forest, and these, in all portions of the countr¥, 
as well as in the isle of St. Isabel, indicate a flat, marshy 
land, whilst the generous and lofty growth of the woods 
bespeaks firm ground. It was near this island that Prinoe 
Adalbert was first compelled to lay aside all affectation of 
dignity, all royal airs and courtly delicacy—to wash ‘his 
own shirts. Indeed, in this as in many other respects, our 
traveller is worthy of commendation. He carried with him 
to the banks of the Amazon none of that palace spirit 
which renders a man unfit to explore strange regions, He 
is a genuine traveller, and shows, doubtless, to better ad+ 
vantage in the wilds of South America, than inthe ee 
fumed and carpeted saloons of Berlin. 

Many singular spectacles presented themselves dutiog 
this portion of the journey, The trunks of large tree 
were often scen carried down by the current, while spor 
them, perched in a row, numerous large birds were gravely 
making a voyage ; appearing to have much relish ‘for dis 
mode of transit, which spared their wings, and pert 





* Travels, by His Royal Highness Prince Adalbert of Prussia, in the south of Europe and in Brazil, with a voyage up on ab 
con aud Xingu, Translated by Sir Robert D. Schomburgh, and John Edward Taylor. David Bogue, 1849, ‘ont bat 
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safely along, without calling for any exertion on their part. 
Another sight, no less curious, but less pleasant, because 
it was looked upon as prophetic of future sutiering, at- 
tracted attention, which appeared to be columns of smoke 
rising from the ground in straight lines, but still agitated 
by the wind, but proved to be gyrating swarms of insects, 
which all travellers in tropical countries behold with ab- 
Personal experience, with accounts of former 
sufferers, teaches this feeling; nevertheless, Prince Adalbert 
and his companions escaped, as yet, unmolested. 
On the 25th, they reached Breves, a small village, com- 
of two rows of huts, one of which is built on piles in 
the water. The walls are constructed of a frame of palm- 
wood, interlaced with pieces from the upper part of the 
trees, the leaves of which are bent inward, and secured in the 
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centre to form the roof. Reed mats, trelliced, are placed 
in liew of glass, reminding the traveller of the lattice-work 
of the Easteru Harims, In the interior of each dwelling | 
a huge table is placed, which occupies nearly the whole of 
the interior, and is between two and three feet high. This, 
during periods of inundation, serves as a second floor, which 
would seem to indicate an unhealthy situation; but the 
inhabitants of Breves are robust, and habitually attain an 
advanced age. They lead, it is true, an easy life, con- 
tented with simple food, and still more simple utensils for 

ring it, and pass all the time which they are not ab- 
solutely compelled to employ in providing for their sub- 
sistence, swinging in luxurious idleness in their hammock- 
like couches. 

Farther on, a few isolated dwellings of primitive con- 
struction were also seen on the river’s bank. They were 
generally surrounded by trees. indeed, the whole coun- 
try is a forest, composed of a curious species of palm, from 
the Ubussu, whose short thick trunk seems necessary to 
support the weight of its gigantic leaves, to the Assai, 





whose stem, so supple is it, may be twisted into a perfect 
ring, ‘The animal creation which peopled these woods 
afforded a constant source of amusement, whilst the crew, 
whenever a halt was made, dispersed themselves, armed 
with knives and sticks, to hunt turtles and shellfish in 
the pools and ditches, Some of these men were tall, finely- 
formed Indians, with hair of glossy blackness, and teeth 
filed toa point. ‘Their keen sight was astonishing, as well 
as the rapid, but light and elastic step with which they 
passed noiselessly over the leaves and branches that covered 
the ground to the depth of a foot, whilst the heavy steps 
of the less skilful Europeans made a loud crackling sound. 
The Indians seldom used the fagaos, an instrument neces- 
sary to the white traveller in searching his passage through 
the forest, but glided among the bushes with incredible 
adroitness and agility, slipping under the tall arched palm 
leaves that shoot like mushrooms from the ground, and 
which, when touched, sent down a shower of small brown 
anis upon the travellers, who suffered severely from their 
stings, Count Oriolla, one of the most intimate com- 
panions of Prince Adalbert, met with an adventure whilst 
walking in these woody solitudes, which might have ter- 
minated seriously. Having separated himself from the rest 
of the party, he crossed several natural canals, and large 
expanses of morasses, now making his way over the trunks 
of fullen trees, now over the huge roots of the palm, which, 
some places, rise and form an arch several feet above 
the ground, Finding himself at length a considerable 
distance from the boat, he resolved at once to return. He 








had not calculated, however, on the flood-tide, which had 
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ascended with great rapidity. The gullies were full, and 
the inundation was still rising and threatening to submerge 
the whole expanse around, In this emergency, his know- 
ledge of the art of swimming was Count Oriolla’s safety. 
He plunged into the floods, encumbered with clothes and 
fire-arms, and, accompanied by his half-amphibious guide, 
succeeded in reaching the Igarite, where the white tra- 
vellers, alarmed by his prolonged absence, had maintained 
a repeated discharge of guns, to direct his course through 
the forest swamp. 

The palm trees, which, rising branchless to the height 
of a hundred feet, bordered the stream, served to support 
a colossal wall of vegetation, which fell, like a huge cur- 
tain, from their summits to the ground, and was spangled 
with red flowers like brilliant coral ornaments, Never, says 
our author, shall I forget their gorgeous display of colours, 
The scene was beheld with singular effect—whilst the rich 
red rays of sunset fell through this spangled veil and 
brightened the surface of the stream with that peculiar 
glare consequent on the meeting of deep mellow light with 
dark, and rapidly-tlowing water. Prince Adalbert ob- 
served one morning an object like a huge coil of silver 
lying close to one of these curtains of vegetation. It was 
a huge boa-constrictor, which, on being fired at, slowly un- 
wound itself, and advanced along the bank, The trayel- 
lers immediately made for the shore, landed, and pur- 
sued the creature as it glided towards a close thicket, 
The Count at first attacked the creature with a cutlass, 
but without much effect, for the weapon merely raised the 
skin. At length, however, a blow, directed at a delicate 
part pinned the reptile to the earth, when another of the 
sportsmen fired a ball into its head, which laid it appa- 
rently lifeless upon the ground. But its life was not spent, 
hor was its strength exhausted. A crowd collected round 
it, guns and cutlasses were plied, until, at length, another 
shot in the skull put an end to the struggle, and the rep- 
tile died in strong convulsions. It measured more than 
sixteen feet; and its skin, stuffed and preser\ed, now forms 
an ornament in the Prinee’s residence. The little town 
of Guenpoi soon afterwards appeared in view, crowning the 
high bank of the Amazon, here rising more than twenty 
feet above the stream, and defended by a single gun, with 
a wall, and some wooden palisades. Its inhabitants are 
few, but somewhat industrious. They make bricks, tiles, 
and pottery, collect cocoa and sarsaparilla on the neighbour- 
ing islands, and extend their excursions to a considerable 
distance up the river, which is here a nautical mile in 
breadth, and of a muddy yellow colour. The vessels whieh 
proceed inland, or come down from the interior, are searehed 
at Gudupa, which is an excise as well as a commercial sta- 
tion. It contains at present from forty to filly houses, and 
its inhabitants, as Prince Adalbert tells us, are constantly 
regaled by aconcert formed by the yoices of thousands of 
monkeys from the neighbouring forest, 

Many legends were atloat in this region connected with 
the fabulous seven-headed serpent, which, as Albuqnerque® 
told them, is found in a small lake connected by a uarrow 
channel with the river. But, he continued, with admir- 
able simplicity, the existence of this creature is not quite 
certain, Our travellers were sufficiently ineredulous on 
this point to refrain from turning aside frum their course 
to visit the abode of the wonderful serpent. They pre- 
ferred going straight a-head towards the mouth of the 

* Not Alburquerque of historical fame, bat Ajbuquesqae the 
pilot, who owned a little hut on the bankseftheXingu, 
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Xingu, whose clear green waters had for some time been 
perceptible in the muddy yellow stream of the Amazon. 
To explore this river was the chief aim of the travellers, 
who had heard marvellous stories of the Jurunas, a savage 
race, said to hang up their prisoners by the legs, and kill 
them by a blow across the neck. The little station of Goz 
soon presented itself. It is smaller than Guduapa, but 
contains a neat little church. The inhabitants, when Prince 
Adalbert arrived, were engaged in solemnising the festival 
of Saint Andrew. The negroes were dancing in a house 
to the sound of the bengua, a short piece of the trunk of a 
tree, hollowed, and covered at one end with a skin. A 
procession of the whole population was then formed; the 
younger members of it were entirely naked. Flags and 
poles wreathed with flowers were carried at the head of the 
column, but the travellers passed on, and did not wait to 
observe the conclusion of the festivities. A schooner lay 
moored in the stream, and two others were on the stocks 
under a roof of palm-leaves. 

The mouth of the Xingu presented itself like a mimic 
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ocean to the eye of the explorers, The Iyarite imme- 
diate shot out upon its broad bosom, and soon exchanged | 
the discoloured flood of the Amazon for the dark bottle- 
green waters of its great tributary river. Large columns | 
of smoke were seen far in the interior ; whilst occasionally | 
through a vista in the forest fires were visible, but at too 
great a distance to allow the travellers to note what ob- | 
jects they were which were observed moving around them. | 
After a short visit to the dwellings of the native pilots who | 
lived in leaf-thatched huts in the shelter of a grove, the | 
party proceeded on its way, now passing forests which | 
seemed to have flourished without change since the crea- | 
tion, and now sailing by the skirts of white sandy plains, | 
where there were no trees to shield the earth from the sun’s | 
rays. | 

The first day of December brought them within view of | 
the picturesque little town of Veiros, which stands at the 
northern extremity of a large bay formed by a bend in the 
river on a precipitous height, and consisting of twenty or 
thirty miserable huts. It is not in its habitations, how- 
ever, that we are to look for the beauty of Veiros. <A pile 
of red rocks lies on one hand. In front the bay, with its 
dark green waters and numerous verdant islands, receded 
ina gradual sweep, whilst the river rolled beyond, and 
further still stretched the woody shore. A little church 
stands in the centre, and in front of it has been erected a 
large and solitary cross to mark that the religion of Europe 
has taken root, and made itself a dwelling, if not an un- 
shared kingdom there onthe banks of the Xingu. Formerly 
places of opulence and splendour existed in this region, 
when the Jesu‘ts possessed stations at intervals along the 
river, One church especially was noticed in the town of 
Saugel, whose size has diminished with its wealth, whieh 
has decreased in proportion with the beauty of its appear- 
ance, A few guilded images and decorations are all that 
are left to speak of former magnificence ; graves are sunk 
in the hard floor ; the planks are rotted, and the figure 
of the virgin is decaying as rapidly as the rest of the edi- 
fice. 

llowever, it was not with the view of visiting these meet- 
ing points of civilization and barbarism, of Christianity, 
with the wild creed of the heathen, that the travellers had 
entered the Xingu. They were eager to penetrate within the 
4onfines of pure savage life, and accordingly resolved to 
make a short excursion by land, and join the boat again, 





|| hammock. 


‘| was that the cloth came rolling to the wet ground. 








after walking across the Estrada di Bocca, 


Equipped fer 
the undertaking, and armed for defence and for spert, they 
commenced the journey in a forest where the trees shot up 
smooth and straight, sometimes to the height of a hundred 
and fifty feet, whilst many fallen trunks lay across the 


pathway. The hollow sound of a cataract 
sounded through the wood, whilst across the torrents, which 
at intervals foamed in their way, the Indians had throw, 


bridges composed of a single tree, to which a railing @ 
slender branches was attached. 

We must quote Prince Adalbert’s descriptions of his 
night bivouac in the wood. They had despatched their 
evening meal, and drew to their cloaks, whilst the wind 
was driving heavy masses of black clouds across the sky, 
foreboding a dismal night :— 


“T had not rested long when a shower of rain awoke me, and 
I fell into a conversation with the doctor. The Padre’s white 
nighteap just then peeped out of his hammock, but he 
drew it again over his ears. He presently fell asleep. In a few 
hours there was a second shower heavier than the first, which 
extinguished the tire. Every one now sought shelter under the 
sail-cloth, and I was fortunate enough to secure a place. With 
the antipathy, however, natural to a European, for the 
ants and other insects that swarmed upon the ground, I hailed the 
offer of Count Oriolla and Mr. Thremin for a place in their ham. 
mocks. We tried in vain to make room for two persons, and 
were obliged at last to give up our fruitless gymnastic exertions, 
partly from the impossibility of keeping our equilibrium, partly from 
the Egyptian darkness that surrounded us, and partly because the 
slender hammocks were not able to sustain such a weight. For 
a moment the rain seemed to cease, and I instantly crept to my 
Another shower came on: I cast a look at the doc 
tor swinging in his hammock near me, and saw that he had no 
cloak; the sight excited my compassion. I tried to share eloak 
and hammock with him, but although the intention was a noble 
one, its execution was anything but agreeable, for the end of it 
This was 
rather too much for my patience. I sought again the shelter of 
the sail-cloth as well as I could, working my way among the 
Indians. Once safely lodged under cover, I threw myself on the 
ground, and wrapping the poncho around me, managed to keep 
my head raised above the earth. My feet, however, were still ex- 
posed to the wet, and I tried to creep further under the sail ; but 
the same reason led the Indians to make a similar effort, and in 
the end they succeeded in drawing the sail-cloth away from ts, 
leaving the hammocks dangling in the rain. In so doing they 
broke several of the poles, one of the hammocks fell to the ground, 
and the cloth hung dripping down.” , 

This was an unpleasant situation, with the rain coming 
down in floods, and the wind howling with all the faryef 
atempest. Our author lay on his back in a pool, with 
the water gushing as from a gutter in his face, in which 
position he compares himself to a poor half-drowned black 
beetle lying helpless in the wet. However, a fire was 
kindled, the rain abated, and Prince Adalbert, with the 
rest of the party, was at length enabled to enjoy a sound 
and unbroken sleep, untroubled by the ants. 4 

In the morning they proceeded still further throngb 
the forest, now pausing to inspect some ruined andde 
serted dwelling, or to shake down a few chocolate nuts, 
and partake of a draught of pure water from a rivuletor 
spring. The path was intricate, and constantly obstrud- 
ed, Numerous footways intersected the ground in albdir 
rections, but we cannot pause to describe in detail this et 
cursion, which was full of novelty and interest. On regeu 
ing the river, it was determined to pursne the upward Voge 
age in “ubas,” which are canoes, constructed out)of tle 
trunks of large trees, hollowed, with transverse bepobes 
Notwithstanding the abundance of wood, the people of tis 


]} country bave not the slightest idea of a board or planks 
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evetthe seats of the boats are composed of small sticks 
jeit close one to another, which were found very comfort- 
less by the travellers, whose ingenuity, spurred by neces- 
sity, contrived ap easier place of rest. The scenery on the 
banks of this river was even more rich and various than 
that on the banks of the Amazon. The alligator, the 

the dark brown and agile guariba, afforded abun- 
dant food for the rifle; while the brilliant display of flowers 
and blossoming creepers, mingling with the more sombre 
vegetation of the palm, gave ample employment to the 


eve. 

“Qn the 5th of the month they reached the first settle- 
ment of the Jurunas, and entered a hut so buried in a 
thieket, that in the gloom of evening they could scarcely 





distinguish its outline. The Indians, extending their right 
hands, and standing round a blazing fire, welcomed the 
strangers with a cordiality which was not expected. The 
children were called out one by one, and formally intro- | 
duced, whilst the women were also brought forward. Small | 
wooden stools were placed for the travellers, and a supper | 
of boiled fish and “‘ bananas da terra” laid before them, | 
and this with an air of such simple and warm hospitality | 
that won our author’s heart. And these, he says, are the. 
so-called savages! The Juruna villages became more | 
primitive as the travellers penetrated further into their 
country. The huts, however, were comfortable, and of| 
somewhat elaborate construction. The ground plan of the | 
dwellings forms an oblong square, rounded at the smaller 
sides, and from twenty to thirty feet long. Above this 
is raised a frame of slight poles, while along the centre, in | 
aline, stand the main props, few in number, in order that | 
they may not lessen the room which support the roof. | 
These are connected with a cross-beam which runs from | 
end to end of the building, whilst in a flat frame which | 
forms a kind of loft below the thatch, stores of every de- | 
scription are kept. These consist of baskets for mau- | 
dioea, heaps of cotton, calabashes, bundles of reeds for mak- | 
ing arrows, baskets, vessels for palm-oil, and weapons, | 
bows, arrows, and musical-instruments. Red macaws’ | 
feathers are stuck in the crevices. | 

The walls of the house are pierced with two small en- | 
trances, which form the only medium through which light | 
can enter. A perpetual semi-darkness, therefore, prevails | 
within, except when the fire is excited to a blaze, for the | 
purpose of cooking. Low hammocks, made of cotton, | 
swing between the poles, and serve as seats by day, and | 
couches by night. In these simple, but not comfortless | 
dwellings, the naked Jurunas pass their lives in that state | 
which the savage calls happy, and which embraces the 
absence of want, and the gratification of the common pas- 
sions and desires of life. Among these wild men, however, 
as well as among the civilised races of the west, the blind 
god finds a dwelling. The Juruna youth will consent to 
incur great danger, and yndergo much fatigue and suffer- 
ing, in order to win his wife; for before the father gives 
his consent, he drnands from the suiter some proofs of his 
skill and courage. To test the first of these qualities, he 
must kill a jaguar or tapir with an arrow ; and to prove 
the second, he must produce the teeth of an enemy slain 
byhim in battle. At stated times, still more arduous tasks 
ae imposed. An old Indian once required from his 


daughter's suiter that, while dancing, he should make a 
cigar; and present it tohim. The young Juruna began 
the dance with great sang-froid, luckily observing a tobacco 
Plant growing close by, which had escaped the old man’s 
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notice. During the dance, he flung his arms about in the 
manner of the conjurers, and, approaching -¢he plant, 
plucked a leaf; then twisting it into a cigar, presented it 
to the old man, who uo longer hesitated to give him his 
daughter, and they were married on the spot. 

Very singular customs prevail with respect to the dia- 
posal of the dead. Prince Adalbert visited a) large 
dwelling in the village of Tavagisaro, which had been de- 
serted by its former inmates. In the centre of the room, 
where the assembled family should have been, three long low 
graves attracted his attention. The hut had been the 
scene of three deaths, and had been abandoned in conse- 
quence. The living had chosen another habitation, and left 
their former one to the undivided occupancy of the dead, 
who, wrapped in mats, lay several feet beneath the floor. 
Earth fetched, according to custom, from the far interior of 
the forest, was piled on each grave, over which was placed 
a bow and some arrows, and a paddle, which showed that 
they were three men who had died there; for, at the de- 
cease of a woman, all that she possessed is thrown into the 
river. It is the duty of the survivors to go, morning and 
evening, during the space of twelve months, to weep and 
wail over the resting-place of the dead, whose remains, 
however, are not left to that long repose which is accorded 
to them in most other countries. When only the bones 
remain, they are taken up, placed in a mat or basket, and 
hung up under the roof of the hut where the relatives of 
the deceased dwell; so that in every house, with the exeep- 
tion of the deserted one to which we have alluded, which 
Prince Adalbert entered, he saw these relics of the dead 
swinging above the heads of the living. On the banks of 
the Mambakut river, in Borneo, a similar sight is pre- 
sented, though originating in a different custom. There, 
however, they are the bones of slaughtered enemies, which 
hang in festoons from every roof, and rattle in grim con- 
cert as the wind finds its way through the openings, and 
causes a merry jingling of skulls and thigh-bones, 

Considerable barter took place between the Indians and 
their European visitors, who were also enabled to observe 
much of the private life of these savages. The Jurana is 
somewhat eccentric in his treatment of his wife, who usu- 
ally accompanies him to the chase, in the fishing expedi- 
tions,or on the war-trail, sharing the danger, and, in a great 
measure, monopolising the fatigue of the journey. If, how- 
ever, the warriors prefer to go alone, their women remain 
at home to weave, or perform other labours. When the fa- 
mily is assembled together, the Juruna swings at ease in 
his hammock, lazily pointing a few arrows, or weaving a 
light basket, whilst his wife, kneeling at his side, holds his 
food in a calabash, and otherwise waits on him, as the 
slave-girl in Turkey waits on her luxurious lord. 

The attention and solicitude of the Juruna women are 
divided somewhat equally between their husbands, their 
children, and the education and nurture of certain young 
puppies, which usually form part of a family. She tends 
them in every respect with the utmost eare, carries them 
about in her arms, wrapped in a cloth, and frequently, as 
our travellers, on observation, can testify, allows them to 
usurp the place of a child at her breast—a most loath- 
some practice, and one for which it is difficult to aceount; 
but we must cope it to find rarities in taste as well as in 
manners, colour, and costume, among the varions races of 
the world. 


The upward journey was one of great interest, lying, as 





it did, through a magnificent country, peopled by wild and 
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curious tribes, to whom, however, the aspect of the travel- 
lera in their native boat must have appeared equally sin- 
gular aud novel, “The large uba,”’ says our author, “pre- 
sented a strange appearance, containing a mixed crew, male 
and female, dark-skinned and whites, and freighted with our 
provisions, including two large baskets full of farina. The 
Indian, with the wreath of green parrot’s feathers on his 
head, propelled the boat with a long pole or paddle; now 
he stepped to the very edge of the bow, thrusting his oar into 
the green waters of the Xingu, and bearing upon it with 
all his strength ; again he stepped back, fixing his foot 
firmly against the boat, as if he were going to sink it; then 
suddenly starting up, he drew the oar out of the water, and 
repeated the operation, at the same time shaking his long 
black hair as a lion does his mane. There was surprising 
beauty as well as power in his movements. Wooded islands 
suceceded one another closely. The channel between them 
became gradually narrower, and we noticed a large num- 
ber of shrubs raising their branches above the surface of 
the water. The swiftened stream, which was now a con- 
tinuous rapid, was passed in a short time ; and, on looking 
back, we saw the river crossed by such a long line of small 
masses of rocks, with shrubs growing between them, stretch- 
ing from the left bank towards the islands, that it seemed 
surprising hew we could have steered through this maze,”’ 

Further on, the Xingu appeared to rush with greater 
rapidity in front of them, between two round-backed woody 
hills, and beyond these it absolutely foamed through a rocky 
channel, between banks of granite, where the crew leaped 
into the water, and with their arms and shoulders pushed 
the uba against the stream, selecting those channels where 
there were suflicient depth for the boat. The rocky banks, 
the furest on either hand, the green water, lashed by its 
own strength into a froth of white foam, the primitive 
canoe, with the black-haired Indians struggling with the 
current, and occasionally withdrawn, and compelled to swim 
to land—all these, with the numerous accessories too many 
and too minute to indicate, formed a striking picture, which 
the reader will, from these few suggestions, be enabled to 
realise in his own mind. But we must not attempt to de- 
seribe in panoramic style the various features of this singu- 
lar river as it appeared to the travellers daring their voy- 
age in the waters, Scenery of inconceivable richness and 
variety opened upon their view at every turn; thie river, 
with almost black waters, presented nowhere any monoto- 
nous beauty, but changed at every bend, now widening toa 
vast sheet of water, rimmed with forests now contracting 
and flowing broadly between verdant shores, with its wide 
bosom studded with islands of emerald green, and now 
shrinking into narrow dimensions with a roar like that of 
thunder through a rocky opening, beyond which again, 
perhaps, it widening, and seemed to come down from the 
interior in one soft uninterrupted flow, until another rapid, 
another rock-sprinkled channel altered its character, Such 
rivers, if they oppose moredifficulties to the navigator, afford 
more beauty to the traveller's eye than the steady flow of 
the Amazon, whose waters will carry large vessels down 
for hundreds of miles without interruption, whilst the 
Xingu appears to sport with itself—now to pass from its 
source to its confluence with the greater streams with gen- 
tleness and quietude—now to roll along as though urged by 
some angry impulse, or some bounding feeling of pride and 
delight; nor were the scenes of life on its banks less varied 
or less strange. Native villages, solitary huts, were passed 
fa constant succession, enlivened by large aud blazing 








fires by day and by night, pouring through their open 
doors a flood of red light upon the river. Onr traveller 
was, as he tells us, struck with horror one evening, » 
observing his Indiau companions mingling. with 9 

of Indians round a mighty fire, from whence proceeded g 
strong odour of musk, and close to which lay scattered 
various portions of a large alligator, which had that day 
fallen a victim to his rifle. His horror was caused partly 
by the unceremonious manner in which this trophy of hig 
sporting achievements was consigned, first to the fire, and 
then to the hungry Juruna stomach, and partly by the 
very notion of devouring such unsavoury flesh. Two of his 
companions, however, tasted the alligator meat. The Couns 
pronounced it abominable ; bat the Doctor, whose taste 
was, doubtless, less aristocratic, and therefore less refined, 
voted it excellent. However, among our traveller’s com. 
panions, as well as in the Prince’s own mind, very little 
palace daintiness blunted the keen edge of enjoyment with 
which they prosecuted their adventures. On the contrary, 
they entered into all the enthusiasm of the journey, rolled 
into hammocks, poked about deserted villages, blew war 
and hunting horns, and, in a word, played the traveller's 
part with much Lonhommie, and forming capital men for 
the bivouaes, which would have been rendered dull and 
uninteresting by certain travellers whom we might allude 
to, who try to make drawing-rooms wherever they encamp, 
and regulate their dining, their sleeping, and their every 
action, by the code of comfort and etiquette. The sun was 
sinking, and the cool of evening succeeding the heat of the 
day, when our voyagers landed-on a sandy point projecting 
into the Xingu, and which they mistook for an island, to 
prepare their meal, and pass the night. Here they were 
visited by a native :— 

“While the fires were being lighted, we amused ourselves in 
joking with our new friend,the young Jurana Indian, who had come 
from the interior, and had never before seen white people. Count 
Oliolla handed him a loaded gun, but no persuasions could induce 
him to fire it off—not that he evinced any suspicion of us, but 
the report had previously frightened him. He danced with us 
readily enough, and we, one after another, took his arm, imitating 
as well as we could the steps of the Indian girls at Tavaguara, 
At this he laughed heartily, and was beside himself with delight 
—nay, lie even joined in our songs. With the aid of the inter- 
preter, we endeavoured to learn from whence he came; whereupon 
he pointed to the moon, and described eight well-marked cireles 
with his arms, his whole body following the same motion, intend. 
ing, perhaps, to indicate that it required eight months for him to 
reach hishome. He evinced great interest in the different articles 
we possessed, which he touched with considerable curiosity. We 
gave him a knife and a shirt. This delighted him. He imme- 
diately dressed himself in the shirt, and seemed never tired of look- 
ing upon himself in his new attire.” 

The rest of the night was passed less agreeably, the 
travellers being tortured with the pungent stings of the 
musquitto, which assailed them with unrelenting malignity 
throughout the night, whilst a storm of rain, the approaelf 
of which had been indicated by some prophetie white clouds 
which floated before the moon, fell with tumultuous violence 
on the leafy canopy overhead, which was not sufficiently 
dense to shield the bivouae fires from its descent. In‘the 
morning, however, a bright sky and the absence of vermimt 
proved compensating blessings, and the travellers eou- 
tinued their progress up the ever varying river, whieh) 
indeed, was constant in only one respect, and that was 
its beauty; which, though as diverse as could be imaginedy 
never deserted it, but lent a charm to every creek:#bd 
to every mile of the shore. Several Indian: settlemests 


were visited, each more singular than the last. Gee 
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y a native uba was encountered; and in one/ 
ofthese, which was propelled by two Indians with poles, sat | 
a young and handsome Juruna girl, richly decorated with 
heads, and surrounded by her children. They looked at the 

with astonishment reflected from their faces, 

and turning about the boat, followed them to the next 
halting place. This was a roofless hut erected in the shade 
of the forest, where some friendly Indians welcomed them 
on thore, The most singular thing observed here was, 
that the trunks of large trees, smoothed and hollowed, lay 
aboat on the ground, and were filled with a yellow liquor, | 
which was described as poisonous, Near this place, our 
traveller obtained an insight into the religious belief of the 
Jarunas, from an old man who had been baptised, but whose 
Christianity seemed to go no further, He said his country- 
men believed in a deity, from whem came all good, in a 
being from whom proceeded all evil. The moon, as the 
ntative of the beneficent god, is held in great re- 
yerence; and the day when she becomes full is held as a 
sacred festival among those tribes, who assemble, and hav- 
ing sufficiently intoxicated themselves with a drink pre- 
pared from the root of the mandioca, perform a series of 
the strangest and wildest dances. Devoid as they are, 
however, of all knowledge of the real truths of Christianity, 
which is to them little more than a dim indefinite idea, 
these Jurunas of the lower part of the river are still 
a far more gentle and civilised race than the Tapui Vassu, 
who dwell far up towards the source of the river, and who 
are savage, as they are unknown to the European explorer. 
Prince Adalbert was once present at the performance of a 
war dance, when an old Indian, after passing through 
the events of an assault, a battle, and a fright, in 
pantomimie gesture, related with pride and exultation, that 
his brother had been taken prisoner in the great fight, and 
eaten by the cannibal Tapui Vassu, who were described as 
a tall and powerful tribe of men. Had the enterprise of 
our travellers becn sufficient to lead them so far up the 
stream as to enable them to visit those wild and primitive 
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races which people the remote interior, the narrative before 
us would, perhaps, have equalled in novelty and interest 
any which preceded it. Doubtless, however, there would 
have been great danger and still greater difficulty to en- 
counter. Besides, they were not equipped for an adventu- 
rous voyage. Provisions were decreasing, and their amma- 
nition was nearly exhausted, When, therefore, the woody 
ridge of the Serra, towering to the height of a thousand 
feet, came into view on the eleventh of December, it was 
determined that the Malacas in their vicinity should be 
the limit of the voyage. Accordingly, at the river-island 
of Piranaguara they turned about, having pursued the 
winding course of the Xingu for an immense distance, and 
being yet far from the spot where it springs into existence, 
It flows, indeed, across a territory of twelve hundred Eng- 
lish miles in breadth, and from its source to its confluence 
with the Amazon, presents everywhere features of the rich- 
est and most varied beauty. But we shall not endeavour to 
accompany Prince Adalbert in his description of the tribu- 
tary streams and the gigantic river of the Amazons, The 
present article has already extended to a sufficient length, 
and we take leave of our traveller. His work is of un- 
usual interest. His treatise on the river system of Brazil 
and South America is learned and valuable, and his narra- 
tive of travels in Europe is not the least entertaining portion 
of the narrative. Everything, however, in his book yields 
an interest to his description of the voyage up the Amazon 
and Xingu. One thing which contributes to render his 
journal agreeable, is the good humour in which our tra- 
veller constantly indulged. We meet with bat. one ill- 
natured remark in the volumes, and that is where his me- 
mory was, doubtless, inflamed by a retrospective glance at 
burning heat and stinging musquittos, when he cannot 
avoid launching a spiteful word or two against his com- 
panion the Doctor, who annoyed the boat’s crew by putting 
up an umbrella and obstructing the forward view. Asa nar- 
rative of travel and adventure, however, the work is one 
of the most valuable and interesting kind. 











THE GOLD-SEEKER OF GUAZACOALCO. 
Concluded from page 245. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE DEPARTURE, 


Trur passed swiftly on with the happy pair, who had 
much to tell to each other of things they felt and things 
they hoped. Maria had questions to ask of the land from 
whence he came, of his family, of his mother, but most of 
all, of the women, 

“ Why,”’ said she on the evening of the third day, ‘‘ why, 
Englishman, have you lived to twenty-five years of age 
Without a wife ?’’ 

‘* Because in my country men who are not born rich must 
make a position before they marry.’’ 

“Ia Mexico,’’ replied Maria, with a laugh, ‘‘ you are 
quite an old fellow to think of marrying. 1 myself am a 
year behind hand, At seventeen I couldn’t get a husband.”’ 

Lieutenant Bruce Harris smiled, while a fecling of deep 
pleasore went to his heart, as he noticed that his allusion to 
his want of position had not even called for a remark from 
his misiress, 

Poor girl! she loved him, and what cared she more? He 
might hare been rich as the Croesus, who is surfeited with, 
wealth, or poor as the labourer who rises each mora to slave 





twelve hours for a morsel of bread; what mattered it to 
her? She had seen andloved him. It was him, his warm 
heart, his manly and upright character, she cared for. She 
was not civilised enough to look for a settlement, for pin- 
money, or any other of the indispensable requisites of mar- 
riage in a country which enjoys the pleasures and advantages 
of a refined state of existence. 

And they were happy, in these deep and silent woods 
alone, with themselves and with God, with whom one is al- 
ways, but whom one never koows so weil as in his own 
solitudes, in these places which bear the freshest imprints 





of Lis mighty hand. They were happy, for they were young, 
aud full of life, and fuller still of love, which, always young, 
renews each day the youth of those who truly feel its sensa- 
tions. They sat beneath the trees, they listened to the 
sighing of their mighty bqughs, to the breathing of the 
forest, to the sing:ng of the birds; they watched the sua,go 
down, by the soft and tepid waters of the little stream, aod 
ia all around, in heaven, in earth, in water, and all nature, 





|they saw but love. When this passion first fills the human 
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breast, or wherever it is experienced in all its intensity, it 
is most selfish, for it excludes all else from notice. 

And Maria was sad, for she was about to leave her na- 
tive land, the home ofher youth, the spot where her father 
and mother were buried. But she was about to leave it for 
the land of her husband, and that is a word which to a true 
woman compensates for all else. 

The morning of the fourth day came. At dawn the 
boatmen came and fetched the old aunt, who parted kindly 
from her niece, whose determination she cared not to alter. 
She was her heiress, for Maria gave her hut and land; she 
saw that she could not have married better, and she went 
away giving them her blessing. 

Ilalf an hour afterwards Maria, her negro girl, and Licu- 
tenant Bruce Harris, were ready, and were in the very act 
of setting out, when the young man noticed the costume of 
his lovely mistress. LHe coloured violently; she wore no- 
thing more than on the first day he saw her. 

He hesitated a moment, and then called the negress on 
one side, and explained to her that Maria could not appear 
before his men or before his country people thus clothed. 
The negress laughed heartily, but luckily she had been at 
Mexico city, and knew fully what the young sailor meant. 
Much pleased at this, Lieutenant Iarris moved towards the 
stream to wait the arrival of Don Rafaele Zacara. 

In about ten minutes he was joined by Maria, who wore 
her winter costume, in the shape of leggings, and a blue cot- 
ton tunic that fell froin her neck toher knees. She blushed 
as she saw the young man gaze at her, for she had never 
known before that her natural costume would appear to him 
strange, and now she found that in his country she would 
have been considered somewhat lightly dressed even for 
summer, though not so bad as Stephen’s friend, whose home 
and walking costume differed in that, in the house he wore 
nothing—in the sun he wore a hat! 

Scarcely had they spoken when the trot of a mule was 
heard, and Don Rafaele Zacara emerged from the forest, 
leading three heavily-laden mules. 

The young man advanced to mect his friend, while the 
young Mexican and the negress placed their light baggage 
in the canoe. 

** Welcome, Don Rafuele,’’ cried Lieutenant Harris. 

‘* Welcome !”’ replied the Gambusino, moodily; ‘‘ I have 
come, and with my treasure, but it has cost me dearly.” 

‘* How, dearly ?’’ 

‘* Such things are best not talked of. Blood may be shed, 
but not talked of. What has occupied your time ¢”’ 

‘If you have found your treasure, I have found mine.’’ 

‘* What mean you ?"’ 

‘** Look, Don Rafaele Zacara,”’ replied Lieutenant Harris, 
proudly, as they came up to the two women. 

The young girl turned as he spoke. She caught the 


name. 


‘*My mother’s brother, my uncle,’’ she cried, rushing | | 


towards him; ‘‘and are you his friend ?’’ 

The Mexican started, pushed back his niece, and lowered 
his gaze on the young Englishman. 

Harris met the look. 

**What are you about to do with this young woman ?’’ 
said Don Rafaele, in a tone of suppressed rage. 

‘*To make her my wife in the first town we come to,” 
replied Lieutenant Harris, firmly. 

** Young man,’’ cried Don Rafaele, anxiously, ‘this 


nearly forgotten—is the child of an only sister, God has 
thrown her on my path. I had no heir to my wealth, Teli 
me, on your soul, what you meant to do with her?’ 

They had been speaking in French. 

** Ask her,’’ said the young man, gravely, 

Don Rafacle turned to Maria, and spoke. 

Maria at once understood all, and pouring forth her heart 
in words, she told the whole events of the three Preceding 
days. 

When she had finished, Don Rafaele turned to the young 
sailor, and said in Mexican :— 
| ‘* You were my friend, you are my son. 
have are yours; take her.’’ 

‘*Thank you, my friend,’’ exclaimed Harris, heartily, 

‘*But now let us think of safety. The country ig up, 
My return is known, We must away.’’ 

| «© But the sacks ?”’ 

‘I will follow the stream to the schooner. You enter 

| the boat with the women, and warn me when you arrive, 

Send your men to haul up streara while we put the treasure 

on board. In the confusion, it could be stowed in the cabin 

without their knowing anything.”’ 

‘Ready !’’ cried Lieutenant Harris, 

Maria and the negress at once entered the perigua, in 
| which the young man also took his seat, to paddle. - The iead 
_was heavy for it, and the stream full of snags and loose 
bronin Ile spoke, therefore, but little, for the sweeping 
| foliage, projecting sticks, and eddies at the sharp turns of 
the streain, were not without, serious dangers for a small 
| dug-out canoe. 

There was no wind. Allanimated things slept, save that 
the great breathing of nature seemed tu heave through the 
trees, rising in indistinct eddies of faint sound that died 
away, as it were, in the long vista of the forest. 

They were descending the stream, and half an hour 
| brought them in proximity to their boat. } 

Lieutenant Harris at once recognised a tree which he had 
taken as a landmark, and was about to move towards the 
dark mass of verdure which concealed the schooner, when 
a sound of voices reached his ear. 
| A discussion was taking place on deck in the Mexican 
jlanguage. The persons who were speaking were several ia 
nuinber. 

It was more than probable the schooner was in the hands 
of the enemy. 

Harris noiselessly drew back his canoe, and struck @ 
landing a few yards above where the canoe was fluating 
the moment of the discovery. | 

The Mexican was high above onthe bank. His hugebat 
could be seen plainly marked against the sky. Afteranex- 
change of half-a-dozen words with Maria, Harris leaped on 
shore, and darted towards Don Rafaele at the moment when 
he halted and was dismounting. 

The Mexican was on his feet when Harris stood by him: 

‘*The Santa Anna is captured,’? whispered the young 
man, ‘I narrowly escaped being caught in a trap.’’»! 4 

‘*Santa Maria!’’ replied the astounded gold-seeker, whe 
saw all his bright visions overthrown, ‘‘ what is to be 
done?” 1s 

‘« Let us exrmine the force of our enemies,’ said. [arris. 

The Mexican tied his horse and the mules to a tree,! aad, 
cocking a pistol, followed Harris down the bank.» \ 5° 4 
It was sloping, and thick with bushes, but by patience and 
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little girl, whom I have not seen for years—whom I had 
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were soon only separated from the schooner by a thick 


sereen of foliage. 
A lantern laid on the deck displayed every feature of the 





Half-a-dozen Mexican soldiers sat upon the deck smok- 
ing, their guns, swords, and pistols at hand; while the 
crow of the schooner, their hands tied, and each man bound 
to his next neighbour, were crouched forward. They had 
evidently been surprised by cunning and overwhelming | 
force, for not one was missing, while there was no sign 


even of wounds. 
‘* A lenp on the dock, pistol in hand, would send every 
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** Will find a husband easy enough.” 

Harris bit his lip, for he saw that the Mexican gave all 
up for lost, and had in consequence become thus morose. 

But the young sailor was not a person whose character 
allowed him thus easily to despair; and having waited in 
viin until about midnight for some sign of the existence of 
Maria, he bowed his head and slept. 








one of those rascals overboard,’’ whispered [arris. 

Let us leap,’’ replied Zacara, coolly. 

“ Leap together,’’ advised Harris. ‘‘ If they run, don’t 
fire, but cut away at the bonds of our men. If they resist, 
shoot one man, and disable the two remaining with your 
cutlass.”” 

“Jt is well,’’ said Don Rafacle. 

«Mind, fall in the very midst of the scoundrels, and 
kick the lantern to old Nick,’’ whispered the sailor, ‘if I 
miss. Are you ready?” 

“ Ready,’’ replied Don Rafaele. 

At that instant both were caught violently behind, anda 
fearful struggle commenced. Harris fired a pistol, at which 
sound his whole crew started to their feet, but numbers 
were against them. There were six armed men on deck, 
and as many on shore. 

In ten minutes Lieut. Harris and Don Rafaele were car- 


ried to the deck by their captors, who had been lying con- | 


cealed on shore, in the hope of thus completing their victory. 

* Poor Maria,’’ thought Harris. 

“ My troasure!’’ groaned the Mexican. 

But neither heard tale nor tidings of the object of their 
thought, save that Don Rafaele heard, a few minutes after 
their capture, the trotting of the horse and mules in the 
direction of Guazacoalco. 

CHAPTER V. 

The prisoners remained the whole night on the deck of 
the schooner, huddled together near the bows. Harris con- 
trived to learn from Perry the cause of this unlooked-for 
disaster. 

It appeared that their entrance into the river at night 
had been seen from the fort of Guazacoalco, and that a boat, 
with twelve armed men and an officer, had been despatched 
in chase. 

About sundown on the first day, Perry was on deck alone. 
It was his watch, the rest were sleeping. 

“Twas smoking,’’ he continued, ‘‘and reckoning how 
long we might be fixed in these digzins, which are consider- 
able slow to a man of a spry and actyve natur, and hadn't 
come to any reasonable guessing on the pint, when I felt my 
arms caught on each side. I looks up, expecting the 
boys were larking. ‘None of your darned fun,’ says I. 
‘Silence,’ says a sanguinary Ingin copper-coloured rascal, 
ina blanket and sou’wester. I put my tongue on furlough, 
for | reckoned I could see a mighty tall blunderbuss at my 
ear; and this is the whole resolution of the thing.”’ 

“*What will theydo withus?’’ asked Harris of the Mexican. 

“tI shall be shot; you will be sent to the mines,” re- 
Plied Zacava, coldly. 

“Caramba! my friend, but that’s unpleasant. And 
Maria?” 





It was dawn when he awoke. ‘The birds were singing 
|merrily upon the trees ; the sun was spreading its effalgence 
over the bright blue sky; the air was rich and balmy, and 
| all nature seemed smiling and happy. 
| The sailors, Lieut. Bruce Harris included, were care- 
‘less and quiet in their mien. Their adventurous life had 
“used them to ups and downs, and, all young men, they had 
| the sanguine hope of youth to cheer them. 

But the Mexican was ghastly pale. He knew the bloody 
orders issued by that most ruthless and savage tyrant Santa 
| Anna, who only wanted to be a Nero, to possess equal and 

unlimited power. Every Texan prisoner was condemned to 
death before capture, but they often, if American or English, 
had this sentence altered to perpetual hard labour in the 
mines. But a Mexican, especially a Federalist, caught in 
‘company with Texans, was never pardoned. 
| Don Rafaele Zacara had no prospect save a priest, a 
dozen men, and a bloody grave, 
Harris, who well knew the correctness of his fears, had 
‘nothing to say, for, in such cases, consolation is of little 
| avail. If you cannot insinuate hope, it is useless to say 
anything. Though the young sailor was not devoid of reli- 
gious instinct, he was not free from that error of judgment 
which often makes young men in such circumstances hesi- 
tate to offer such consolation. 

The Mexicans breakfasted coolly upon the provisions of 
je Texan rebels, giving them a small portion, which the 
sailors received with sullenness, furious at the position of 

superiority in which were placed men whom they had been 
_in the habit of so cordially despising. 

| "This duty accomplished, the soldiers drew the schooner 
forth from its temporary dock, and six men entering the 
boat, began to tow it down the river 
| The others walked the deck, while one mounted guard 
over the prisoners, his gun ready for action at the slightest 
movement of the Anglo-Saxon crew. 

The current was with them, and before an hour after 
mid-day the schooner was anchored under the fort of 
Guazacoalco. 

The officer in command then ordered Harris and Don 

Rafaele to rise and enter the boat. To facilitate their 
movemeuts, they were freed from their bonds, bat six 
armed men surrounded them, with orders to shvot without 
‘mercy either of them, at the first sign of an attempt to 
| escape. 
Harris and Zacara made no resistance, but took their 
seats in the clumsy Mexican pinnace as commanded; the 
‘former not without a smile, as he thought of his second 
introduction to the polite governor of the fort. 

Zacara’s countenance was sinister and pale. He knew 
what was prepared for him under the walls of that old fort. 

A few minutes brought them to the shore, and, quitting 
the boat, the Mexican followed the path which led towards 
the buildings at the top of the bill. The prisoners walked 
side by side. Neither spoke. Ilarris was thinking of bis 
lovely dream, from which he had been so radely and fatally 
awoke. The Mexican was thinking of death. 
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Suddenly Lieutenant Harris touched the Mexican imper- 
ceptibly, and whispered something in his ear. 

Don Rafaele Zacara raised his eyes, and a gleam of sa- 
vage despair crossed his face as he saw his horse and the 
three mules grazing before the entrance of the fort. 

** Life and hope, all gone,’’ said Don Rafaele. 

Further observation was impossible, for the two men were 
now ushered into the presence of the governor. 

** Ah! ah!”’ cried the dark and pursy little soldier, ad- 
dressing Harris, ‘‘here is my English officer. Caramba! 
did you take me for a nigger, Signor Texano ?”’ 

“I took you, Signor, for a very worthy and valiant sol- 
dier,”’ replied the sailor, with a bow and a smile. 

** But what made you deceive me, Signor Pirate?” 

** A desire to see the interior of your country.’’ 

** Signor Ingles¢, I am sorry to inform you that your de- 
sire for travelling will probably lead you far. You are found 
on board a Texan freebooter. What is your capacity ?” 

‘*T am captain of the Santa Anna, revenue cutter of the 
Republic of Texas.’’ 

The governor and his satellites stared at the young man 
who so audaciously denounced himself, and were silent for 
some minutes. 

** And you, traitor to your country,” exclaimed the gover- 
nor, addressing the Mexican, ‘*‘ who and what are you?’’ 

** Don Rafaele Zacara, the Gambusino,’’ replied the pri- 
soner, who, before his judge, was as haughty as previously 
he had been desponding. 

** Santa Maria!”’ thundered the governor, rubbing his 
hands, ‘‘this is a great capture. A thousand dollars re- 
ward. Signor Rafaele, you must to Vera Cruz. Mendigo,’’ 
addressing the officer who had effected the capture, ‘* the 
wind is fair, the weather fine. It will be best to start at 
once. In half anhour, be ready. I will write my report.” 

‘* And the prisoners?’’ 

** Send them on board. Mendigo, you will get promo- 
tion, and 250 dollars, for this lucky hit.’ 

And the governor entered his private room with an ill- 
looking monk, who could just manage to scrawl a letter. 

Harris and Don Rafaele were at once sent back on board, 
where their arms were again pinioned. ‘The officer in com- 
mand then ordered the prisoners below, giving permission 
to only one man to be on deck at a time. 

The man who took the first turn was Lieutenant Bruce 
Harris. - 
CHAPTER VI. 

The young sailor walked the deck, his arms loosely tied 
behind his back, so as not to interfere with his freedom of 
walking, thouzh he was utterly incapable of using them. 
Ile was thus compelled to promenade his own deck in the 
historical attitude attributed on most occasions to the Em- 
peror Napoleon Bonaparte. 

His thoughts were bitter, indeed. He was going to, per- 
haps, perpetual slavery, though he had some hope of com- 
municating at Vera Cruz with the British consul. But 
even if liberty were to be hoped for, he was bound in serf- 
dom of another kind. He now felt all the force and 





tyranny of that passion of three days which filled his heart, 
his thoughts, to the exclusion of all else. 

His reverie was little interfered with. Five of the Mexi- 
cans were lying in the sun sleeping. The sentry walked 
up and down before the entrance to the hold, keeping 
Harris always at a respectful distance. 

The young sailor looked at him without seeing him. 








** Who comes?’’ suddenly hailed the sentinel, 

Harris raised his head. 

The distance from the shore was about a hundred and 
fifty yards, About twenty from the schooner was a canoe, 
pulled by one man, and containing two women, 

These were Maria del Gondé and her Negro attendant, 

The pinnace was preparing to leave the shore, 

Harris saw at a glance the above, and gazed rapturously 
at the approaching boat. 

‘* Who comes ?’’ repeated the sentry a second time, 

‘* Passengers for Vera Cruz, by order of the governor,"* 
replied the Negro. 

The sentry resumed his walk, and, when the canoe 
touched the side, moved to assist the women in mounting, 

Harris noticed that neither Maria nor the Negress looked 
upon him with the slightest sign of recognition; and he, 
calculating the value of this mutual position, imitated their 
caution. 

When Maria stood upon the deck, she turned to the Ne. 
gress, and bade her put her packet down in the hold. 

Harris quivered with excitement, for, in the Negregs’s 
hand, hid by her sleeve, he saw an open knife. 


Ile turned to the shore, and saw that the boat was gtij! 


a hundred yards and more distant. 

Maria stood behind him. Lis face was to the sentry, 

Ile stood waiting. 

Suddenly he felt the cord which bound him loosen, and 
then the handle of a knife was placed in his hand. 

‘* All hands on deck!’’ thundered the young sailor, dart- 
ing like a tiger on the sentry, and wresting his gun from bim, 

The sentinel gave a yell: the five soldiers sprang to their 
feet. At the same instant the crew of the ‘‘ Santa Anna” 
sprang on deck, and rushing unarmed at the panic-stricken 
Mexicans, pushed them headlong intothe river. The whole 
six were next minute swimming furiously for the shore. 

‘All hands up anchor,” said Lieut. Brace Harris, 
rushing to the swivel gun. 

The men obeyed ; Perry and Don Rafaele handing up, at 
the same time, muskets from the cabin. While the sailors 
heaved at the little chain cable, Harris, the Mexican, 
Maria, the Negress, and the mate, presented their muskets 
at the approaching boat. 

The pinnace turned round and pulled for the shore. 

‘¢The money bags are at yonter point, uncle,’’ now ex- 
claimed Maria, pointing to a spot about a mile above. 

Harris heard these words, and acted accordingly. The 
instant the schooner was free from her anchor, he had the 
sails hauled taut and trimmed, and the Santa Anna headed 
up stream. 

‘« What shall we say to the men?’’ whispered Don Rafaele 
to Lieutenant Harris. 

‘¢ What is the value of the gold?’’ 

‘* A million of dollars,’’ replied the Mexican. 

«Give them a hundred thousand,” replied Lieutenant 
Harris. ‘‘ Be generous, and show confidence, and you will 
be safe. Doubt them, and you may lose all.’’ 

‘* T leave it in your hands,’’ said the Mexican, with a sigh. 

‘* Boys,’’ cried Lieutenant Harris, addressing his ere*, 
‘‘aft here. What we came here for you scareely knew. 
Well, it was in search of the red cents. We have found 
them. You have been brave lads, and our Mexicana friend 
here gives you 100,000 dollars as your share of the plunder. 
Now, do your duty. The gold lies on yonder point. Be 
ready for a fight.’’ 
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THE GOLD-SEEKER OF GUAZACOALCO. 


Acheer of wild delight rose from the crew, who, after 
shaking hands with democratic roughness with the Mexican, 

to their duty. 

fhe skilful steering of the young sailor was bearing them 
headlong on the point, against a precipitous bank, which 
rose from deep water. Just as the schooner seemed on the 
point of striking, Iarris brought her up in the wind, and 
she lay sideways to the shore. 

Don Rafacle leaped on land. At his feet lay the three 
heavy bags, covered by loose grass. 

Perry joined him, and, heaving up the sacks, they were 
thrown upon deck. The heavy sound of their Jeaden 
weight seemed perfect music to all, save Maria and [larris, 
who had seized this instant to snatch a hasty but warm and 
unseen embrace. 

“Look alive!’ exclaimed the young sailor, when he 
saw that the task was complete. 

“Tam ready,’’ said the Mexican, who still stood on the 
bank. But he could not forbear turning towards the forest, 
and crying aloud, ‘‘ Adieu, accursed and inhospitable 
shore. , 

At this instant a scattered volley from the shelter of the 
trees sent him tumbling headlong to the deck. 

“Perry, to the gun!’ thundered Lieut. Harris, ‘ Tom 
and Bill, heave her off, Ready! Haul round the halyards !’’ 

The two sailors, using a spare yard of small dimensions, 
pushed vigorously. The Santa Anna fell out into the 
stream, and in five minutes was sailing, with the wind on 
her quarter, at a rattling pace down the river. 

The Mexican was dead. 

The body was covered by a sailcloth, and the men then 
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stood to their arms. Perry had the swivel under. his 
charge. The rest bad muskets, pistols, and eutiasses, 

At the level of the fort were three boats, full of soldiers, 
lying across the stream, 

‘* Iloist the Texan flapper,’’ cried Uarris. ‘‘ Go below, 
Maria; and you,’’ addressing the weeping girl and the Ne- 
gress; ‘‘now, boys, lie down.” 

llis orders were rapidly obeyed, and the Mexicans soon 
saw the Santa Aona elose upon them, her colours flying, 
and one man only ou deek, 

Ilarris steered for the weather shore, the opposite to 
that where lay the fort, right upon the largest boat. The 
others lay to leeward. 

The Mexicans seemed irresolute. The larger boat edged 
of alittle to leeward, but too late; for Harris gave the 
word, and both swivel and small-arms were fired in a mur- 
derous volley on the pinnace, 

A loud yell foliowed, and then all turned and fled. 

In half-an-hour after, the Santa Anna was heading direct 
for New Orleans, 

Don Rafaele was buried at sea, Harris explained the 
relationship of Maria to the crew, and none ever murmured 
at her taking the treasure, for not one forgot what they 
owed to the bold and devoted girl, ° © e ® 

Four months after, the New York journals announced 





the marriage of Lieutenant Bruce Harris, late Texan navy, 
| to Maria, the wealthy heiress of the late Don Rafaele 
Zacara, of Guazacoaleco, 

[arris is now in England, and his constant saying is, 
‘*T went to Guazacoaico in search of one treasuro—I 








found two.”’ 


LINES ON A COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 


A glorious amphitheatre ! 
A home among the bills, 
Where Nature’s soft soliloquy 
With inspiration thrills ;— 
Where wild flowers on each summit grow, 
And cultured blossoms bloom below, 
Whose scent the zephyr fills, 
And circling glades of varied trees 
Wave gently in the sammer-breeze, 


I sit upon a ponderous rock 
Left on the mountain’s breast, 
When chaos, with primeval shock, 
Sprung into light and rest. 
If not, then where it first hath been, 
To mortal eye no trace is seen, 
Nor why so roundly drest, 
Except it dropp’d from upper sky, 
From some great meteor rushing by. 


Yar from the busy world away, 
As earth contained no strife—~ 
As if one human family 
Alone were blest with life. 
This little hemsphere is ours, 
With all its quietude and flowers, 
Of which it is so rife; 
So felt Napoleon, when he view'd 
The Atlantic from his solitude, 


I hear the cuckoo in the vale, 
The lamb upon the lea, 
The blackbird’s manly strains of love 
While perch’d on yonder tree ; 
A, the cattle graze around, 
sport upon yon sun-lit mound, 
' dn boisterges liberty! 
While at my feet the yellow bloom 
Breathes through soft lips of sweet perfume, 








l am not where the eagle builds 
His eyrie in the sky, 

On cloud-capp'd peaks that tear in shreds 
‘The vapours sailing by ; 

But still this is a Highland home, 

Where city-spirits love to roam, 
And ope Reflection’s eve; 

And feel as if they were alone, 

{nun solitude, on Nature’s throne! 


I see beneath a spreading palm 
That rears its branches broad, 

Two little children sport in mirth 
Before their new abode-— 

In all the loveliness and truth 

That lights the cheerful face of youth, 
Fair as when first from God ; 

No bee that roams from bush to brae 

More happy and content than they. 


A fair ciisis, squared with taste, 
In cultured beauty lies 
Amid the ruder scenery, 
Like modern paradise, 
Roses, and rich trees, clothe the walls, 
On which the sun in gladness falls, 
And generous warmth supplies ; 
Whilst every plot laid out with care 
Seems bringing forth its treasure rare, 


And far away o’er stream and plain, 
Rich mounds of em’rald green, 

And chains of hills, and varied woods, 
Give grandeur to the scene— 

The mansion in the midst, below, 

Where shrubs in rich arrangement grow, 
Is like enchantment seen ; 

And where a fountain leaps in joy 

To cool the grounds of Nether-Croy. 
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EXPEDITION TO DISCOVER THE SOURCES OF THE WHITE NILE, IN Typ 
YEARS 1840, 1841.* 


Tere is a pleasure in all kinds of explorations, | 
which they enjoy most who possess the greatest amount | 
of imagination. For more than two thousand years, | 
mankind have perplexed themselves respecting the 
mysterious fountains of the Nile; and, indeed, even so| 
far back as the time of Homer, the subject would seem | 
to have begun to exercise a sort of fascination over 
the adventurous, who solved to themselves the pro-, 
blem of its origin by saying that it descended from’ 
heaven. The idea they meant to convey by this phrase | 
is true. The real sources of the Nile are in the clouds, | 
which, embracing the peaks and pinnacles of the lunar | 
mountains, sheathe them in prolilic moisture, and thus | 
give rise to the great river of Egypt. | 

Strange to say, however, the method which nature | 
adopts in carrying on this process has never yet been 
observed by civilised men. Bruce visited the head | 
of the blue Nile, and walked round and round its 
cradle in the Abyssinian Alps ; but the white stream, | 
the larger and more important reservoir of the Nilotic 
waters, remains to this hour in great part unexplored. 

That this should have continued to be so in an age | 
like the present, so distinguished for geographical en- 
terprise, and for abundant means of conducting it, must 
be matter of extreme surprise, especially when we con-| 
sider the character of the tribes and nations inhabit-| 
ing its banks, no way formidable cither for numbers, 
or ferocity. | 

But there is no accounting for the courses adopted | 
by travellers, or for the charms attending their endea- | 
vours. Numbers of men have fixed upon the Bar-el-| 
abiad, as the means by which they were to attain cele- 
brity ; and some have even gone so far as to ascend its 
banks to a certain distance, and coquette with the 
mysteries which Inrk upon its reedy and swampy) 
shores. Yet, though some progress has becu made, 
darkness still hangs over the point of contact between 
heaven and earth, so that one knows neither liow nor 
where Zeus pours his riches into the lap of the great 
mother. This was what Mr. Werne hoped to dis- 
cover, under the auspices of Mohamed Ali, whose 
vanity and avarice combined prompted him to send 
an expedition up the white stream ; but either he liad 
not the proper persons to send, or selected the wrong 
ones. There was not a single competent person of the 
party. Selim Capitan was timid and unenterprising ; 
Suliman Kashef thought more of his floating harem than 
of the sources of the White River; and the Irenchmen 
who had been despatched to make scientific observa- 
tions were far more eager to enrich themselves and 
economise their exertions, than to immortalise their 
names, by becoming the rivals of Bruce. Even the 
German Werne, who, of all those employed in the 
expedition, would appear to have had most of the spirit 
of a traveller in him, was yet but ill qualified to profit 
by the extraordinary advantages which fortune had 
thrown in his way. 

We appreciate, as highly as most nen, all important 
additions that may be made to our knowledge of the 
world we live in; but nothing can be much drier than 








a methodical analysis of them. We leave, accordingly, 


this task to the geographers, who may amuse them. 
selves and others, if they can, with describing the toi. 
some process by which the science of the earth has 
crept up the Nilotic valley. They will find an abun. 
dance of materials for new maps in Werne, who, in 
his vague and rambling way, really sets down many 
things which may easily be made to assume a scientific 
form and character. Our preferences run in a more 
popular direction. Having beheld the wonders of the 
Lower Nile, the pyramids and obelisks, the temples 
and catacombs, the pillars, sculptures, and paintings 
which decorate that most attractive of all valleys, we 
experience a powerful curiosity to behold the mother 
races from whom the old quarry-men, builders, and 
embalmers of Egypt derived their origin. Volney had 
a theory that civilization itself descended the Nile from 
the interior of Africa. On this subject we dissent 
from him, though we believe that the races which, in 
their descent, became civilised, did actually issue from 


| the region to which his system points. How they ima 


gined and executed those social improvements, which 
we denominate civilization, it is not now our business 
to inquire. It is enough for us to collect all the facts 
which present themselves, calculated to throw a light 
on the ethnological parentage of the Egyptians; though 
we can no more explaia how they came to originate 
their peculiar philosophy, manners, and religion, than 
we can tell how individual mental qualities are gene- 
rated, fostered, or transmitted. Hitherto, the means 
of taking a comprehensive view of the question are 
not in our power. None of the nations now found in 
the Nilotic valley has, with the exception of the Arabs, 
been much studied. We see them, observe their phy- 
sical contiguration, obvious habits, and costume, and 
fancy we comprehend their character. But the fact 
is far otherwise. We pause upon the very threshold 
of their national idiosyncracies, partly from wanting a 
familiar knowledge of their language, but chiefly from 
our boundless indolence, which induces us to prefer 
such conclusions as can be easily arrived at, to those 
the mastering of which requires diligent study and 
application. 

In most knots of men brought together by chanee, 
you find individuals tolerably well adapted to each 
other, while the majority, perhaps, may be indifferent 
or even unsociable. It was otherwise with the gea- 
tlemen raked together to conduct Mohamed Ali’s ex- 
pedition. The chief principle which prevailed among 
them was that of repulsion, Between Turks and Bu 
peans there is never much sociality, the former beg 
filled with the pride of ignorance, the latter with the 
pride of science; and there being, besides, so many 
points of dissimilarity in their characters, they may, be 
regarded, usually speaking, as the antipodes of each 
other. No surprise can consequently be. feltat 
absence of everything like cordial friendship bet 
the Frank adventurers and the Osmanli officers; 
it must appear, at first sight at least, rather 
the French, Germans, and Italians, accidents 
veyed into a distant part of the world together, 


have permitted their petty personal. jealousies, 











. By Ferdinand Werne, from the German, by Churles William O'Reilly. In2vols. London: Bentley, 1848. 
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_ Stationary ; so that, if we could obtain a correct pic- | 


_ Were infinitely more numerous and favourable than | 
, thase of Werne, because he travelled as a Moslem | 


were all on his side, because, travelling with men en- 
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~ vel gamougthem. So, however,it was. Not| 
having read the journals of the F renchmen, we cannot 
decide to what extent their minds were possessed by | 

jealousy; but Werne profusely supplies the mate- | 
pals for his own condemnation, since the suspicions he 
experienced could never, by any possibility, have found 
their way into a gencrous breast. 

Sif, we are far from wishing, by these remarks, to 
excite a prejudice against our German traveller whose 
work is, in many parts, amusing, besides being re- 

lete with useful information. Mohamed Ali’s French 
fs have generally belonged to an extremely equi- 
yocal class of men, and, in all likelihood, Arnand, Sa- 
"hatie, and Thibaut, were no better, morally speaking, 
than those wandering Jarist Surianares, whom we our- 
elves more than once encountered in Egypt. But 
Werne himself ranges evidently in the same category, 
with the exception of one fine trait—the love of his 
frother. There is little m the published collection of 
his sentiments to impress us with a high idea of his 
ethical or intellectual idiosyncracy. With useful or 
enlarged knowledge he is not overburdened—not even 
with that knowledge of antiquity which is so cheap in 
German universities. His chief recommendation is his | 
animal spirits, and the patience with which he studied 
the points of the compass throughout the whole con- 
tinuance of the expedition. During almost every hour 
of the day we are able to determine whether he sails 
south-east or south-south-west, or made a return bend 
northward. This minuteness is useful, as it enables us 
to comprehend the course of the river; but had it en- 
tered into the plan of the officers employed by the | 
Pasha to have lauded more frequently, distributed more | 
beads, and thus purchased liberty to make more excur- 
sions, our acquaintance with that part of Africa would | 
have been considerably more familiar than it is. 

Some of our readers will probably have waded through | 
that strange old African traveller, Leo Africanus, who | 
peaietrated from the southern shore of the Mediterra- 
nean to Timbuctoo, and then made his way to Egypt 
through those little-known countries lying to the north- | 
west and north of the White Nile. During this pro- 
tracted and perilous journey, he observed the manners | 
and customs of several tribes and nations, of which no | 
dther writer has, perhaps, given any account. But the | 
plaa of his work is imperfect, and his style of deserip- 
tion so incomplete, that we can merely be said to 

_ Obtain indistinct glimpses of the people whom he un- 
dertakes to introduce to us. Yet it happens that he 
speaks of many customs and peculiarities, traces of 
which are still found on the banks of the white stream. 
There, consequently, society may be supposed to be 








ture of it five hundred years ago, it would still be as 
accurate as ever. Leo’s opportunities for observation | 


Mnong Moslems, and at a time, too, when the Mobam- | 
wédan creed was regarded with far more reverence than | 
af present. In point of language, too, the advantages | 


in commerce, he was sure to enjoy the aid of 
best interpreters which the age could supply. ‘This | 
old work, therefore, with M‘Queen’s volume on the 


tty nationalities, tc destroy all harmony and | and Murray’s History of African Discoveries, ought to 


be perused or consulted by those who would exéract 
useful information from the expedition up the White 
Nile. 

As we have already remarked, however, our object 
is not only that information which is called useful. 
What we chiefly look at is the amusing part of the 
affair, and if this happen at the same time to be use- 
ful, so much the better. We shall, according to the old 
proverb, “kill two birds with one stone,’’ very much 
to our honour, of course. The reader who accompanies 
us must not suffer himself to be misled by the preface 
written by Professor Ritter, which states, in so many 
words, that Werne discovered the sources of the White 
Nile. This was a grievous mistake. At the furthest 
point reached by the expedition, the Nile was still a 
large stream, flowing, indeed, among rocks, through a 
half-choked and dangerous channel, but, nevertheless, 
presenting the appearance of a river which had flowed 
through many degrees of latitude, and received the 
contributions of many a tributary. But this is antici- 
pating; let us return to Khartum, and inform ourselves 
respecting the organization of the expedition, as well 
as the motives which led to it.. The little fleet con- 
sisted of four dahabies from Kahura, vessels with two 
masts, and cabins, about one hundred feet long,and from 
twelve to fifteen feet broad, each with two eannon. 
Three dahabies from Khartum, one of which had two 
cannon, then two kaiass (ships of burthen with one 
mast), and a sandal (skiff), for communication. The 
crews were composed of two hundred and tifty soldiers, 
Negroes, Egyptians, and Syrians ; and one hundred and 
twenty sailors and mariners from Alexandria, Nubia, 
and the land of Sudan. 

It must not be supposed, whatever Mahomed Ali’s 
friends in Europe may pretend to the contrary, that he 
was actuated on tlis oceasion by any desire to further 
the cause of science. ‘The impulse came from a very 
different quarter. He had beheld small quantities of 
virgin gold brought down to Egypt in quills and horns 
of the gazelle, just as it had been collected from the 
beds of the streams; and he persuaded himself that by 
taking possession of the eountries where this precious 
metal was found, he should at once enrich his treasury, 
and extend indefinitely the borders of his empire. He 
thought also, and in this instancewisely, that by opening 
up commercial intercourse with the interior, he should 
awaken the industry of the blacks, and thus enrich his 
own proper subjects, through whose hands a large 
portion of the produce of Africa might be made to pass, 
on its way to the markets of the civilized world. 

Jn making this statement, we have no desire to throw 
any unnecessary discredit on the old Pasha’s policy, 
which, after all, was quite as enlightened as that of 
most Kuropean Governments, when they send out ex- 
peditions of discovery. ‘There is always a mixture of 
the thirst of gain with the thirst of glory; and, consider- 
ing that the very object of their existence is to promote 
the prosperity of mankind, in which they are too often 
far from being successful, we need not convert their 
passion for wealth into a very serious charge against 
them. Mohamed Ali’s misfortune was, to be com- 
pelled to employ, in nearly all his undertakings, agents 
and instruments the most questionable. His own sub- 
jects were too ignorant to be able to carry out. his 
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views, and his European coadjutors were, for the most 
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part, too dishonest and too selfish, to think of anythmg 
but their own immediate profit. This fact in some sort 
constitutes the Pasha’s apology, and certainly affords 
an ample explanation of the want of success which has 
attended nearly all his enterprises, whether for conquest 
or for the advancement of commerce and industry. 
Every one who has resided in the East will admit 
that the greatest drawback on his happiness was the 
consciousness of the extraordinary uncertainty of life. 
Though devoted to the gratifications of their senses, 
and therefore, it may be inferred, desirous of prolong- 
ing their existence, the Orientals, generally, seem, 


nevertheless, to be indifferent about their own lives and | 


the lives of others. ‘The poniard and the vatagan are 
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always in operation, and poison circulates with fearful | 


activity. 
Marchioness of Brinvilliers. 


Every street and every palace has there its, 
Professors of the art flock | 


together from all parts of the world, so that power, | 


property, and handsome women pass from master to 
master with something like the rapidity of theatrical 
representations. 


who, under the name of Suliman Effendi, obtained cele- | 


Werne celebrates a Sicilian poisoner | 


i 


brity in the Upper Nile, and, indeed, throughout the | 
whole of the Turkish dominions. He is said to have dis | 
patched thirty-three soldiers in order to throw discredit | 
on a French apothecary; and his skill inthe art recom- | 


mended him ultimately to Ahmed Pasha, who stood in 
constant need of a physician of bold practice. No chief 
whom it was desired to remove from the scene could 
long withstand the medicines of Suliman Effendi. Youth, 


strength, and courage melted at his touch, and as he) 


laughingly consigned to the grave one victim after an- 


other, he grew daily fatter and more jovial, and better | 


reconciled to his profession. At Ahmed Pasha’s bid- 
ding he would unhesitatingly have blotted out a whole 
army from the face of creation. Such men are dear tothe 
Turks, whose delight it is to live in the midst of plots, 
polsonings, and assassinations. 

In the midst of such associates, Werne set out with 
the expedition from Khartum in the month of Novem- 
ber, 1840. 
properly explains, nor through what influence he ob- 
tained permission to sail on board the fleet. He had 
a brother however, a physician, in the service of Ma- 
homed Ali, and it was possible, ont of compliment to 
him, that Werne was so far favoured. Ilis own ac- 
count of the departure of the expedition is as follows :— 

“ Joy and pleasure reigned on board the vessels, and the fresh 
air failed not also to hav: 
tinual motion and variety are the principal condition in the South, 
on which deperd the good humour and feelings of internal life. 
Thus the present expedition promised me pleasure and strengt!:, 
and to enable me to make my ideas and thoughts speak lovingly 
from my breast, without losing myself in a dreamy state of re- 
clining inactivity, and to permit me tu see, observe, and com- 
pare a strange world with its insipid surrounding scenery, with- 
vut delaying writing my journal till the next morning. 

“ But the prospect of attaining our aim, viz., of seeking and 
finding the sources even bevond the equator, appeared to me at 
the beginning, from the constitution and composition of our ex- 
pedition, to be doubtful. The vessels were to follow one another 


j 


His own position in the country he never | 


its beneficent effect upon me, for con- | 


in two lines, one led by Suliman Kashef, the other by Selim | 
Capitan, but already, when sailing into the white stream, this | 


order was no longer thought of. Every one sailed as well as he 
could, and there was no trace to be discovered of nautical skill, 
unity of movement, or of an energetic direction of the whole. 


How will it be when the spirits now so fresh shall relax, through | 


the fatigues of the journey—when dangers, which must infalli- 
bly occur, shall arrive, and which only are to be met by a bold 
will, directed to a determined point ? 


| 
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“ However, these gloomy impressions could not Jast long, the 
scene around was too picturesque, too peculiar, too exciting. 0, 
the left the flat extended land of Sennaar was cently clothed 
again with copsewood and trees, and on its floodéd borders bead 
strong and vigorous mimosas out of the water, high above the 
low bushes of trebeck and kitter. In the same manner the lef 
shore was wooded, from which we were at a tolerable distance. 
owing to the north east-wind. Behind its girdle of copsewood 
and trees, reaching just as far as the waves of the majestic stream 
in their annual overfiow, give their fertilizing moisture to the 
soil, the bare, stony desert extends upwards, as it shows itself at 
Omdarman, in profound and silent tranquillity. So much the more 
animated and cheerful was it on the river. 

“The decks of the vessels, with their crowd of manifold fignrec 
faces, and coloured skins, from the Arabian reis who plies the 
oar, to the ram, which he thinks of eating as the Paschal Lamb 


—the towering lateen sails, with the yard-arms on which the lone 
streamers, adorned with the cresceut and star, wave before the 
swollen sails—-the large crimson flags at the stern of the vessel. a, 
they fluttered lightly and merrily over the ever-extending 
waters—the singing, mutual hails,and finding again the ships—the 
ships cruising to and from the limit fixed for to-day— everything 
was, at least for the moment, a picture of cheerful spiritual life, 
with the bold consciousness, strengthened by the thought of many 
a danger happily overcome. I looked beyond the inevitable oe. 
currences of a threatening future, to a triumphant re-union with 
my brother.” 

From this point upwards, nearly all the tribes, 
whether Arabs or Negroes, will be new to most readers, 
and indeed, like the smal! sections of population in 
India, these tribes have little beyond their names to 
distinguish them from their neighbours. On both 
sides of the stream, several eilnences present them- 
selves to the eye, aud are known by the names of 
Sheikhs, or Saints, who have been interred on their 
slopes or summits. One trait in the Arab character 
connected with these holy men deserves to be com- 
memorated, we mean a profound reverence for the dead 
which everywhere throughout the world distinguishes 
these races, who have been marked out by Providence 
for greatness in arts orarms. It is very often the me- 
mory of the dead that forms the best part of a nation’s 
inheritance. The base forget those they love—if, in- 
deed, they can be said to love at all—as soon as the 
earth closes over their remains ; but there is no feel. 
ing more powerful than the affection with which the 
noble and generous regard the dead, with whom they 
always seek to hold communion, by perpetually re- 
newing the recollection of them, and hallowing partieu- 
lar spots by the imposition of their names. Everywhere 
in the valley of the Nile you see, in picturesque and 
beautiful nooks, the tombs of saints which by degrees 
extend their appellation to the nearest mountain of 
eorzes. It is the same on the banks of the White 

tiver, where the graves of holy men impart a sanctity 
to certain places, which at some future day may ren- 
der them the wvclei of towns or cities. In _ this way, 
as in so many others, religion becomes the parent of eivi- 
lization, couverting the virtues of the dead into ablessing 
to the living. 

Nothing is more remarkable, in a general survey of 
the races inhabiting the carth’s surface, than the per- 
petual recurrence of similar habits and practices among 
tribes and clans separated from each other by the whole 
diameter of the globe. ‘The Dyaks of Katamantaa, 
the Balkas of Sumatra, the North American Indians, 
and the most secluded Africans of the interior, strik- 
ingly resemble each other in several points of manners, 
and arts of peace and war. The explanation is, no doubt, 
to be found in the circumstances in which they all 
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themselves placed, and in the instincts com-, 
pon to the whole human species. — The readers of 
Fennimore Cooper s novels will imagine themselves to | 
be in the vicinity of the Rocky Mountains while read. | 
ing the following brief sketch of the Shilluks, the 
advance guard of Pagan Africa, where it is first 

ht in contact with the Moslem world:—*I heard 
that the Shilluks who dwell in these parts on the 
river islands, and on both shores, but further up on 
the left only, display uncommon skill in their maraud- 
ing expeditions. ‘The Arabs say they crawl upon all- 
fours as swiftly as a snake, and rarely use foree to ac- 
complish their robberies, but effect their purpose with 
‘neredible cunning, a circumstance which agrees but ill 
with our preconceived idea of the qualifications of a 
robber.” In the east, however (we will not speak ge- 
nerally of the southern lands), and, indeed, among the an- | 
<ient Greeks, craft was considered equally worthy of a 
man as open combat, if it led to the point aimed at. The 
Shilluks are said also to be compelled to use artifice 
in this anterior part of their territory—which has ex- 
tended, according to the expression of the Barabras, up 
to the mouth of the White River—because their num-_ 
her has become very small by the advance of the Arab 
tribes, with their horsemen clad in armour, and they | 
could effect nothing by open violence. 

Whoever has read the journals of Sir James Brooke, 
Rajah of Sarawak, will remember his piteous account of 
the chase of the Maias Papaus, or wild man of the woods. 
We dare not include that creature within the circle of 
humanity, though it were, perhaps, well if we could, 
since we might then prevent the perpetration of an im- 
mense deal of cruelty. It is, in fact, a sort of dumb man, | 
and probably resembles exactly what a son of Adam 
would be without the use of speech. In Borneo, they 
build houses in the trees, and where the forest is thick, | 
pass from house to house on visits, displaying frequently | 
much more civility and refinement than the Dyaks who 
live at the foot of the trees. They never, for example, take 
each other’s heads and smoke them for ornaments for 
their ceilings; but, on the contrary, live together in a 
sort of social fraternity, exceedingly edifying to their | 
neighbours, the Sakamaus and Sacebers. The female 
Papaus, in their extreme fondness for their little ones, 
seta good example for women in many parts of the 
world; for even when wounded, and dying, they will) 
seldom quit their hold, but spring faintly from tree to 
tree, with their babies at their breast, till their life 
and love are extinguished together. Very similar are 
the manners of the republican apes described by 
Werne in a passage, which a few additional details 
would lave rendered far more interesting. We copy 
it, however, as it stands:- 


“The vessels not being able to reach the dry land, owing to the 
shrubs and trees, T had myself carried through the water to the 
shore, in order to take a survey of the country, and to make a 
thooting excursion. I could not, however, make up my mind to 
use Wy guu, ihe only animals in the neighbourhood I could shoot , 
being White-grey long tailed apes, called abeleuk, similar to the 
freopitheeus sabeus, but more silver grey, and far larger. I had 
shot stich a one on a former cecasion ; andthe mortally wounded 
somal had, by his similarity toa human being, and his piteous 
Sralaires, excited my compassion so much that 1 determined never | 
” kill another. Mr. Arnaud, on the contrary, took a peculiar | 
pleasure in watching the wounded monkeys which fell by his shot, 
heeanse in the agonies of death the roof of their mouths became 
white like that of a dying man. It was affecting to see how the’ 


muther apes precipitated themselves down from the trees, and | 


secured their young, playing before our feet, behind the high 
branches, and darted round the corner, until another maliqnant 
ball reached them from behind, whereapon they let their young 
fall from their arms; but the little creatures clung finaly to the 
old ones, by running, climbing, and springing under her belly. 
They live together in families of several handreds, and their ter- 
ritory is very limited even in the forest, as I myself subsequently 
ascertained. Although they fear the water very much, and do 
not swim voluntarily, yet they always fled for security to the high 
branches hangiag over the stream, and often fell in, whereupon 
they, in spite of imminent danger, carefully wiped their faces, and 
tried to get the water out of their ears, before they climbed up 
into the trees. Such a republic of apes is really a droll sight— 
wooing, caressing, and combing each other, plundering, fighting, 
and tugging one another by the ears; and during all these im- 
portant concerns, hastening every moment down to the river, 
where, however, they satisfy themselves with a hurried draught, 
in order that they may not be devoured by the crocodiles con- 
stantly keeping watch there. ‘The monkeys on board our vessels, 
not being fastened, turned restless at the sight of the jolly free 
life, and at the clamour of their brethren in the trees,” 


From this primitive type of Cabet’s learia, Werne 
digresses a little into the account of a particular mon- 
key on board the fleet, together with certain supersti- 
tions of the Mahommedans connected with these singn- 
lar animals. In itself, the Koran is an unartistic work, 
which few can read with patience who have not already 
filled their minds with the ideas and associations of the 
Oriental. But when you have travelled amongst the 
Moslems, studied the Thousand and One Nights, and 
followed the course of eastern history, you learn to at- 
tach an extraordinary value to the Koran, and find it 
suggestive of wonderful thoughts and imaginations. 
Let the reader conceive, if he can, the feelings with 
which a believer in the Arabic Prophet travels among 
apes and monkeys :— 


“The First Lieutenant, I[ussein Aga, of Kardistan, lay 
alongside us, and had endless pleasure in his little monkey. 
lle shouted over to me, “Shief! el nanti taifbo” (look, the 
clever sailor), meaning his little favourite, who jumped about 
the mast and the yard as though he were mad, ran down the 
ropes, looked into the water from the side of the ship, and then 
straved from his master, till all of a sudden he clung to the back 
of a sailor who was carrying through the water a package of dirty 
linen to the wash; and before the latter could lay hold of him, 
made a bold spring ashore, to greet his relations, for he also bears 
the name of obeleuk, although ofa much smaller species, He has 
been frequently carried from Sennaar to Watura, where he is called 
nishnash and lapuchim. The long Kurd, just as he was, jumped 
overboard with his gan, to shoot the deserter, in favour of whom 
[ quickly ealled out, “ Amahu!” The little chackling sailor must, 
however, from beinga Turkish slave, and on account of his dimi- 
nutive iigure, have met with an unwelcome reception, for no sooner 
had Hussein Aga stepped under the trees, than the monkey again 
jumped on his head. He came to visit me afterwards, and brought 
his nautitaib with him, who ought to thank himself that I inter- 
ceded for him. Hussein told me then what I had often heard, 
that monkeys were formerly men, who were cursed by God. It 
really is said in the Koran that God and the Prophet David trans- 
formed into monkeys the Jews who did not keep holy the Sabbath 
day. On this account, a good Moslem will seldom injare or kill 
a monkey. Our Turks, however, were an exception to that rule, 
when they could, by infringing it, gain a few base piastres, So 
likewise Was Emir Beyin Jezulle on another occasion. 

“ The latter was sitting at table with an Italian, and just put- 
ting into his mouth a piece of roast meat, held between the fingers 
avd thumb, when a monkey of the cynocephalus (Arabic, khan) 
family snatched it hastily from him. The Bey very quietly or- 
dered the hand of Abu Doum (so called from his reddish-yellow co- 
lour, similar to the fruit of the Doum palm) to be cut off, as that 
of a robber; which was dove on the spot. The poor monkey came 
immedjately afterwards to his cruel master, and showed him, with 
the doleful accent peculiar to him, the bleeding stump of his fore 
paw, whereupon the Bey ordered him to be killed. The execu. 





tion, however, was prevented by the Italian, who begged him ae 
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a gift, for the purpose of healing him. I soon afterwards||though the original instincts of human nature are there 


possessed this foolish beast, who coutributed as much to the 
amusement necessary to me on the return voyage to Egypt as the 
filial attention of my freed-man Hagar, from Mount Basa, whom 
my brother had received as a preseut, and bequeathed to me. My 


servants would not believe but that the monkey was a transformed | 


Gabio (caravan guide), because he always preceded us, and on the 
right road, even in the desert ; and availed lrimself of every stone 
and rock, to look about him, wherenpon the birds of prey fre- 


quently drove him under the camels, to complain to me with his| 


‘schin schin.’ This complaint he also uttered when he had been 
beaten, in my absence, by the people whose merissa he had helped 
to drink, till he could not move from the spot, and committed all 
sorts of misdemeanours.” 


As may be inferred from the above passage, much’ 


of the entertainment of the work is derived from Werne’s 
companions in adventure, who were, of course, always 
with him, exposed to study and observation. 

Of the natives, on the other hand, though we discern 
sufficient to be well assured that they belonged to one 
of the most interesting varieties of the human species, 
we do not see nearly so much as we could desire. The 
very nature of the ground on the banks of the White 


Nile often rendered much familiarity impossible. The’ 


travellers ascended through a broad expanse of water, 
bordered on either side —tirst, by a margin of reeds and 


rushes, then by long strings of swamps, and next by| 


lakés and ponds, which terminated at the foot of the 
dry land, where, of course, the natives were chiefly to 
be found. But what acted as a bar between the expe- 
dition and the natives often tended to impart a peculiar 
interest to the voyage. All persons in whom fancy 


and imagination predominate love to be surrounded. 


by waters of indeterminate extent, especially in new 
countries, where every advance of a hundred yards 
may be regarded as a new discovery. 


' 


Sometimes | 


the sun rose and set, as at sea, without disclosing | 


to the enterprising adventurers anything but lakes | 


and submerged marshes, and the crimson glories 


| 


| 


from the east or west flamed upward from the horizon , 


in one interminable quivering wake. Onall sides, asfar as 


the eve could reach, were forests of gigantic rushes, and | 


reeds in flower, waving and trembling in the wind, while 


the surface of the Nile, and of all the lakes and ponds | 
‘merchandise as he may consider sufficiently portable. 
every shade and liue—blue, pink, white, varied and 


Ly which it was bordered, was covered with colours o! 


variegated to infinity. 


Sometimes the solid ground jutted out towards the | 


river in large pit-like promontories, on which the na- 
tives had established fishing villages, and where they 
had constructed weirs, and numerous other contri- 
vances for entrapping fish. 
the banks were elevated and somewhat solid, the na- 
tives had erected their ordinary dwellings close to the 
stream, and there they pastured their flocks and herds 
—pursued the various processes of agriculture, and 
raised all the grain, fruits, and vegetables which they 


Here and there, where | 


thought necessary to their comfortable subsistence. Life | 


in such countries 1s easily supported. In the first 
place, there is no housc-rent, and, as a matter of course, 
no taxes. 


No one dreads the approach of quarter-day, | | 


or of the appearance of the collector of poor-rates, | 


or water-rates, or Income-tax; what people earn is 
their own, unless where, emerging from the primitive 





‘alone for his shroud. 


— selfishness, pride, the love of pomp, power, and dis. 
tinction, which are frequently displayed in the most 
tesque manner. In costume, however, there is pp 
variety, since all go stark naked, so that a man is born 
with his wedding suit on, and is indebted to nature 
But the love of finery is not on 
this account extirpated from the heart. The tricks 
which our ancestors played with their skins and com- 
plexions, when the Romans first visited our island, are 
still practised by the people on the borders of the white 
stream, who paint their bodies with ochre of various 
colours, so as at a distance to suggest the idea of 4 
lace coat and black breeches. Tattooing, also, is fg. 
miliarly known among them. They produce large ay- 
titicial sears on the sides of their heads, and on varions 
parts of their bodies, and are exceedingly proud of this 
wild disfigurement. But among their ornaments no- 
thing is so much prized as beads, for which they will 
sell almost anything—a man his wife, and a woman 
her child. Of the latter, Werne at least met with one 
exainple, though he does not commemorate any instance 
of a black lord offering to dispose of his better half 
for a necklace. Flocks and herds, however, were 
valued as dear in the balance compared with grains of 
‘blue glass, which seemed to operate like magic upon 
these unsophisticated children of the sun. 

One fact connected with the distribution of beads 
through Africa, Werne does not appear to have become 
acquainted with. There are several Europeans—lItali- 

cans, Poles, and Germans—settled in Cairo, who import 
beads in vast quantities from the west, and vend them 
‘upon a very peculiar principle. An Arab, with little 
or no capital, from some romantic notion, perhaps a 
desire to turn merchant, comes to one of the Frank 
dealers and lays his case before him. He declares that 
he has no money, but is very honest, and that if the 
Christian will trust him he will take a certain amount 
of goods, put them in a bundle upon his back, and 
co far away into the interior among tribes of pagans, 
with whose very names he is unacquainted, and there 
exchange them for gold or such other articles of 





The Frank usually gives him credit. The Arab starts 
from Cairo, and, after an absence which often extends 
to one or two years, returns with a quantity of gold, 
ivory, or ostrich feathers—borne sometimes by slaves, 
whom he has likewise purchased for beads. At other 
times, for strings of glass baubles, he brings back 
strings of camels; but occasionally, also, it must be 
admitted, he leaves his bones on the sands of the desert, 
bleaching in the burning wind. ‘This accounts, in part, 
for what Werne could not explain to himself, the pre- 
sence of Venetian beads among tribes which would 
seem never to have been visited by Europeans, or even 
by regular trading moslem. But the bold _pedlars 
of whom we have spoken set no limits to their wan- 
derings, and would seem never to be ill-treated by the 
‘natives, whose persons they help so materially to 
adorn. 

| Europeans would appear incapable of understanding 
‘the passion of the Africans, and other uncivilized races, 


condition of the human race, people have begun to||for beads, which they regard as a mere ebullition of 
commit the sin of chiefship, or kingship, which they | childish vanity. But is the rage for gold, diamonds, 


speedily find to be its own punishment. 


Up to this) and other precious stones, by which we are po 


point the most Ut pian equality and fraternity prevail, at all more rational or respectable? A diamond 18 but 
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a large hard bead, or a small hard bead, as the case 
may be; and gold bugles or bracelets are of no more 
utility than rings of iron, such as the Shilluks, Keks, 
Bandurials, and other wild tribes of Africans, wear upon 
their arms and ancles. The happiness of life consists 
in the number of pleasurable emotions which we are 
able to compress into it; and, therefore, it is possible 
that a naked Kek, or Shilluk, with a string of beads 
about his neck, and a few streaks of red ochre instead 
of » pair of breeches, may be much happicr than a 
London or Parisian exquisite, in all his effeminate finery. 
Nature reckons in these cases for very much. Where 
the sun does instead of a great-coat, where the nightly 
heavens are your best canopy, where you need no fire 
but to cook your dinner, boil vour coffee, or light your 
pipe, where your wife is born in sables, and where the 
more children you have the better, happiness becomes 
a cheap and accessible commodity—you obtain it without 
any effort of civilisation or philosophy. Nature unasked 
pours out her plenty around you, and assumes every 
form of beauty for your amusement. Sky and earth 
contend with each other which shall contribute most 
to your enjoyment. The cloudless firmament filled with 
golden light—the earth covered with trees and flowers, 
herds aud flocks,and birds innumerable, stretches around 
you in boundless luxurianee. You consequently make no 
progress in the arts of life, because to live requires no 
arts. Among the inhabitants of those climes Pope's 
Indian philosophy is realised :— 
“To be content’s their natural desire; 
They ask no angel’s wing, no seraph’s fire.” 

On the contrary, they bask in the beauty of mother 
earth, and are contented. In these races you unques- 
tionably discover the germs of the old Egyptian philo- 
sophy aiming at eternal ease and serenity, and impart- 
ing to the countenance that expression of boundless 
self-satisfaction which we so much admire in the colos- 
sal statues, bassi-relievi, and paintings of Upper Feypt. 

We must not, however, lose sight of the fact, that 
no tribes of men, however remote and secluded may be 
the land they inhabit, are beyond the reach of war, 
which even here, on the banks of the white stream, 
makes its appearance from time to time inall its worst 
features of savageness and barbarity. ** The Deukers,”’ 
says Werne, “were seen at a distance jumping in the 
air, Whilst they raised one arm and struck their shields 
with their spears. This appeared to me rather a 
challenge than an expression of joy, as 1 concluded 
from the war dance, the representation of which 1 had 
before witnessed, Their city is said to stretch far be- 
yond this ridge, which the trees prevented us from re- 
marking. Long swaimpy islands, with reeds and other 
plants entwined one with the other, extend from their 
country to the middle of the stream. This is the case 
also, though on a reduced scale, on the left side—the 
distance of the shores from one to another is more 
than an hour, (three miles.) The reeds form in this 
manuer a protection, which, even when the water is at 
the highest, is not to be overcome—and at low water, 
the Machadas form a complete defensive barrier. In the 
same manner, the Shilluks on the left shore have a 
marsh of reeds under water for protection. The Turks 
have managed, however, to come at these two nations 
by land. Suliman Kashef himself has twice defeated 
the Shilluks on the boundary of his district. These 
saddel and crafty attacks of a Chusnee cannot, how- 


lever, be called wars or battles. The animosity of 
|these people to the Arabian hordes and maranding sys- 
tem goes so far, for example, that when they take a 
Bakhara prisoner, they put him to death with eudgels; 
death by the harta (spear) being considered too hon- 
ourable. On the contrary, they do not kill the Deukers, 
whom they merely take captive, because they consider 
them as aborigines and old neighbours. The Arabs, 
however, do not slay the Shilluks taken prisoners by 
them, not so much out of respect to the Koran as from 
‘their inherent selfishness. When the Bakharas come 
to the river to graze the cattle in the grass, which, 
after the reeds have been burnt away, contains nourish- 
ing fodder, there are continual petty wars between 
‘the Shilluks and Bakharas, in which the latter dis- 
|play considerable bravery, as Suliman Kashef himself 





|admits.”” 

| Spenser, in his “Faery Queen,” delights in deseribing 
‘sunrises and sunsets, which he varies with singular in- 
veution and felicity. Neither he, however, nor any 
other poet, has ever imagined anything so truly grand 
jand glorious as sunrise within the tropics. We have 
there beheld the sun rise and go down in a mamer 
which seemed to make a heaven of earth. It is on 
these occasions that the poverty of language appears. 
| Words, gorgeous and magniticent as they are, fail when 
| they attempt to compete with the prolific grandeur of na- 
| ture, which on such occasions gives rise to fancies and 
jimaginings for which our most fertile vocabularies 
contain no name. Werne has worked up in his way 
a very fine picture of sunrise, which reminds us of a 
passage in Mr. Bayle St. John’s Adventures in the 
Lybian Desert. 


“T looked upon the rising sun with a blissful heart and 
kindly humour that nature, in her majesty, calls forth with irre- 
sistible power. Dark brown clouds covered the place where he 
was to disclose himself in all his glory. The all-powerful light 
of the world inflames this layer of clouds—ruftled like the billows 
of the ocean. They become lighted up with an indescribable hue 
of blue- -Tvrian purple—from which an internal living fire beam 
forth on every side. To S. E. by S., a vessel dips its masts and 
sails into this flood of gold. Silvery rays and flames of gold display 
themselves in the centre of that deep blue curtain, the borders of 
which only are kindled with luminous edging, whilst the core 
of the sun itself, within the most confined limits, sparkles through 
the darkest part, like a star never to be looked upon. At last 
he rises, conquering all the atmospheric obstacles of the vaporous 
earth, the latter, stained like clear flakes of gold, attending him 
on the right, whilst two strata of clouds, embedded in each other, 
draw a long beautiful train to the north, ever spreading, and dis- 
solving more and more. I write, I try once more to embrace 
the mightiest picture of ethereal life, but the ship has in the 
meantime turned, and the sails cover the sun, so as to weaken 
the first impression. There are moments, truly, when one is, as 
it were,a god ; but this god-like feeling lasts in its entire strength 








only as long as the external impression, which the inmost per- 
suasion rather weakens than strengthens.” 


The curious points in Werne’s work are so extremely 
scattered, that it would require infinite pains to collect 
aud arrange them, so as to form a connected picture 
of the countries and people on the Bahr El Abiad. 
Sull, the facts are related, though without the slight- 
est regard to artistic treatment. In one place we 
have a sketch of elephants, giraffes, and ostriches, moy- 
ing like living mountains along the skirts of the forest; 
elsewhere we behold vast herds of hippopotami, snorting, 
blowing, and splashing in the river; and anon, we find 
the Arabs looking forth from their vessels upon the dark 
natives, and transforming them, by the force of imagi. 
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nation, into cannibals, On board the dalabies them- 
selves, strange scenes were often enacted, displaying 


the fierce, irregular passions by which the natives of 


the East are chictly, perhaps, distinguished. Sometimes 
we found Suliman Kashef, watching like a tiger the 
fair Georgian slave, whom he kept so close a prisoner 
in his cabin that she was only ouce seen during the 


whole expedition. Then Abd el Abiad comes be- 
fore us flogging a negress almost to death. After- 


wards, these displays of jealousy and cruelty are ex- 
changed for uproarious mirth, occasioned by the rude 
witticisms of those jesters whom the Turks delight to 
carry everywhere about with them. Meanwhile, the 
few Europeans who accompany these semi-barbarians 
amused themselves as best they could, in their own way; 
but, generally, their merriest moments were damped 
by the recollection of far happier days at home, it being 
seldom that a Frank can enter heartily into the plea- 
sures of the Oricutals. This may be inferred from the 
way in which Werne speaks of the cclebration of New 
Year’s Eve :— 

“Tt occurred to me that it was Sylvester’s day, and brought 
before my wretched view the different Syivester nights—how | 
had sometimes passed them joyfully, sometimes melancholy or 
quietly, ever according to the circwnstances. and situations in 
which I was placed at the time. I shouted to Thibaut, who was 
just passing hy that it was Sylvester's day, that we ought to 
keep the anniversary of our honest patron as a festival, and in- 
vited him to my vessel. He was afraid, however, of Jedzulle, who 
reclined upon his carpet on deck, re rage g from his tailoring, and had 
of date brandy after another handed to him, 
as if he wanted to solemnise Sylvester's evening in his own way. 
I went down, therefore, to Thibaut. We drank Maraschino and 
grog, having a coal dish between us over the fire, on which we 
to protect us in some measure from the 
impudent gnats. We related anecdotes of our previous journeys 
in Greece, and how we, being then young, looked at the world with 
perfectly different eyes, and had now become old fellows, whose 
highest destiny would be to get an old maid or widow for a wife 
on our return to our native country: and how we had lost the so- 
called happiness when it was thrown in our way. 

“It was So’clock when I summoned my dahabie 
but, as ifthe devil had seized the helm, it went the very same mo- 
ment bang against the vessel in which the Frenchmen were. <A 
fearful row and mi utual abuse then took place, especially as all 
the vessels were thrown together by the wil ad: ind the current 
into the corner where the river makes a sudden bend from 
It was only with much trouble that we worked 
with oars, poles, stop about north- 
sunset we 


me, 


one jinjan (small cup, 


laid green brushwood, 


to come clos 


Out hi 
to south-west, 
and sills, Lo 
At 
beautiful past times! 
the 
and unbelievers, accompanied bs 


ourselves loose 
west, with the north-east 
Welcome, new year! Oh ve 
girls; wine, and friends! 
and told stories of spirits 
abuse of the I thought of my brother in Taka, who, at 
the present moment, did Sy] 
ing, for there we h: id lost the com put tation of time, both having 
different dates in our journals, his was also the case with the 
Italian physician, Dr. Bellath, who took the delight, 
however, in the new moon, because the arrears of his salary in- 
— with it. It cecurred to me that my brother and 1, when 

» had nearly lost our memory after a severe illness, had even 
cou stiaiiad about the date of the year. Midnight fad lene passed, 
and 1 was just on the point of falling asl ‘ep, When Thibaut, who 
had continued his libations in honour of St. Sylvester, shouted | | 
out, ‘A happy new year to you!’” 


cast anchor. 
and the 


ag 
scnuineis sang, 


wind. 

Dance, 
I could not sleep ; 
= 

» hanes, 

or mute 

la ° 


not even know it was lvester’s even- 


greatest 


EXPEDITION TO DISCOVER THE SOURCES OF THE WHITE 


| tributed, certainly, to the final determination to return. 
| 1 thought, yesterday, that I heard and saw in the fearful battle 
'song a declaration of war, and achallenge to the contest. 


Pasha will display greater enterprise. 
therefore, the world will have to wait till some single 
individual like Bruce arises with courage and capacity 


‘and the obstacles interposed by nature. 
of the river, Werne adds considerably to the informa- 








NILE. 


We now approach that rocky barrier in the white 
stream beyond which Selim Capitan and Suliman Kg. 
'shef either could not or would not ascend. \Y erne, 
with illiberality too common among Franks, impntes to 
cowardice what was rather the suggestion of prudence, 
Indeed, he assigns reasons for their return suffic ‘iently 
strong to satisfy any reasonable person. Foremost 
‘among these was the shortness of their provisions, 
which independently of any other, would have been 
quite enough. But when we add to this that the w ater 
was rapidly sinking in the river, and that, had they 
ascended the Rocky Pass, they would not possibly have 
| forced their way back again, we must rather r applaud 





| the wisdom of Selim and Suliman, than join in the 


unjust sarcasin of the traveller. It i is easy to display 
bravery at home, when the danger is over; but still 
Werne has not been able to conceal that he was him- 
self quite as much alarmed as any of his companions 


| by the warlike demonstrations of the natives :— 





* The war-dance which the blacks performed yesterday has eon. 
ven 


It was 
impossible to persuade oneself that it was merely a mark of hon- 
The natives marched up and down the island in columns, 
air, sang their war-songs with 


our, 


brandishing their lances in the 


| threatening cowntenances and dreadful gestures, then fell into still 


greater ecstasy, ran up and down, and roared their martial chant.” 


| Ile professes to have altered his opinion afterwards, 

but the menacing manner of these wild peeple, taken 
/in conjunction with the difficulties to which we have al- 
‘ready alluded, may be allowed completely to justify the 
Turkish commanders :— 


| “Jt was the middle of the day, about two o’clock, when Selim 
| Capitan, in order to take his leave and to employ the dreaded 
people at the moment of our departure, and keep them far from 
| us, threw ten cups of beads on shore, and the cannons on all the 
| vessels were discharged, to bid solemn farewell with twenty-one 
shots to the beautiful country, which must contain so many more 
| interesting materials.” 


| Thus we see the sources of the White Nile still remain 


as much a mystery as ever; though it was ascertained 
by this expedition that the Mountains of the Moon 


‘have a real existence, and are not fabulous as some 
geographers are inclined to suppose. 


sut in what 
degree of latitude, north or south, the White Stream 
takes its rise, must be left to be determined by future 
travellers. Mahomed Ali will probably make no more 
expeditions, and it is probable that no future Egyptian 


Probably, 


sufficient to subdue the opposition of the aborigines, 
In his descent 


tion he acquired in ascending; but for this we must 
refer the reader to the work itself, which, upon the 


| whole, i is lively and amusing. 











Tue love of plants and flowers having been es- 
tablished by the universal consent of novelists as a 
test of amiability in heroes and heroines, and all 
such interesting persons, there is no denying that 
“a little scientific knowledge” of these objects of 
many a gentle passion, might be superadded with- 
out the danger implied in the hackneyed line of 
the satirical bard of Twickenham. To botanical 
science, indeed, we are indebted for by tar the larger 
half of the true beauties of plants—an accurate 
comprehension of their external forms, their struc- 
ture, functions, relations, and uses; so true is it, 
that ‘‘manya flower is born to blush unseen.” 
Invisible to the eye of the ordinary observer are all 
those marvellous configurations in which, in obedi- 
ence to uniform laws, the lilies of the field array 
themselves, when decked in a glory superior to the 
magnificence of Solomon, with all his splendour. 
It is the microscopic research of scientific examina- 
tion that develops the still more secret structural 
beauty and order of the plant, and the harmony 
and proportion of its connections. DPhilosophising 
on these discoveries and observations, beauties 

‘more intellectual still become developed, as function 
as well as structure becomes clearly understood. 
And thus utility, in the end, steps in to appropriate 
the labours cf the botanist, and to apply to the use- 
ful purposes of man those truths which he has eli- 
cited from research, 

The minute and apparently crepuscular studies 
to which botany directs us may influence minds 
impatient of detail, and accustomed to a wider 
range of speculation, to repudiate the value and at- 
tractions of the science. Duta botanical excursion 
would sect the most resolute opponent of this entic- 
ing study all right. Let him join a party of from 
60 to 150—such being the muster of the Edinburgh 
botanical class—and tullow the professor, in his ex- 
positions through the woods of Arniston, or the 
Hermitage of LDraid. The riches of the tin case, 
which he throws from his aching shoulders at even- 
ing, properly appreciated, would beggar a day's 

diggings on the San Joacquin or Sacramento. If 
his conscience do not prick him, for having, with 
his ruthless trowel, utterly exterminated some rare 
plant in its habitat, he will resign himself to his 
pillow for a sound sleep, purchased by pure fatigue 
and pure enjoyment, with a zest which, since the 

racy days of boyhood, the happiest of men had 
coveted and not enjoyed. Or suppose that, strong 

in athletic manhood, and caught by a passing fit o! 

botanical enthusiasm, he sallies forth, like George 

Don, the Forfar watchmaker’s apprentice, alone, 

with his knapsack, amidst the innermost recesses 
ofhis native Grampians—that, in the pursuit of 
natural objects, he is oblivious alike of fatigue and 
privation—frequently, or for weeks together, bi- 
vouacking, when the night falls, under shelter of 
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|refreshed, amidst the treasures which Flora strews 
upon his path—why, then—he may be led to cry— 
* Blessed be God, for flowers! 
For the bright, gentle, holy thoughts 
That breathe 
From out their odorous beanty, 
Like a wreath 
Of sunshine on life’s hours.” 





Professor Balfour, whose engagement on a Botani- 
‘cal Manual was noticed in a recent number of this 
journal, with the prediction that he would produce 
‘one caleulated to take rank as the text-book of the 
science, has reasoned the cause, moreover, very 
cogently, in the work in which he has amply veri- 
fied this prediction, He has said ;— 

“The botanist, in accomplishing the ends he has in view, takes 
fan enlarged and comprehensive view of the vegetation with 
1. He considers the varied aspects under 
from the 


lajest ic 


j * 4 : . 
i which the earth is clothe 
| 

° ' 
the Various quarters ol the viohe, 


| Which plants appear in 
| lichen on the Alpine summits, or on the coral reef, to the 
palins, the boababs of tropical climes—-from the 
} minute aquaties of our northern pools to the gigantic Victoria of 
ithe South American waters—-from the parasite fungus, only 
| visible by the aid of the microscope, to the enormous parasite 
| discovered by Raffles in the Indian Archipelago. 

| “Tt is interesting to trace the relation which these plants hear 
‘to each other, and the 


ferent 


lLeananne 
VARALAS and 


mode in which they are adapted to dif- 
climates and situations. are propagated by 


to appear like thin dust, and to be 


The lichens 
spores (seeds) so minute as 
so easily carried by the wind that we can scarcely conceive any 
| place which they cannot reach. They are the first occupants of 
the sterile rock and the coral-formed island, being fitted to derive 
the creater part of their nourishment from the atmosphere and 
By degrees they act on the rocks 
By 


a portion of vegetable mould is formed, and in pro- 


the moisture suspended in it. 
to which they are attached, and cause their disintegration. 
| their de “hy 
|ecess of time a sullicient quantity of soil is produced to serve for 


the germination of the seeds of higher plants. In this way the 


| coral island is in the course of years covered with a forest of 
| eo ‘oa-nul trees, Thus it is that the most despised weeds lay the 
{foundation for the denizens of the wood; and thus, in the pro- 
| ress of time, the steriie rock presents all the varieties of meadow, 


thicket, and forest. 

“The Creator has distributed his floral gifts over every part 
of the world from the poles to the equator. Every clime has its 
peculiar vegetation, and the surface of the earth may be divided 
into regions characterised by certain predominating tribes of plants. 
The same thing takes place ou the lofty mountains of warm eli- 
mates, Which may be said to present an epitome of the horizontal 
distribution of plants. Again, if we descend into the bowels of 
the earth, we find the traces of vegetation 
ever, which flourished at distant epochs of the earth’s history, 
and the traces of which are seen in the coal, and in the fossil 
plants which are met with in different strata. By the labours of 
Brongniart in particular these fossil remains have been rendered 
available for the purposes of science. Many points have been 
determined relative to their structure as well as in regard to the 
climate and soil in which they grew, and much aid has been 
afforded to the geologist in his investigations. 

“The bearings which botany has on zoology are seen when we 
consider the lowest tribe of plants, such as Diatomacee. These 
bear a striking resemblance to the lowest animal, and have been 
figured as such by Ehrenberg and others. The observations of 
Thwaites on Conjugation have confirmed the view of the vegetable 
nature of many of these bodies. There appear, however, to be 
many productions which occupy a sort of intermediate territory 
between the animal and vegetable kingdom, and for the time being 


a vegetation, how- 





the nearest rock, and, rising with the sun, to revel 


* A Manual of Botany; being an introduction to the study of 





the botanist and zoologist must consent to joint occupancy, 


— 


the structure, physiology, and classification of plants. By John 


Hutton Balfour, M.D., &c., l’rofessor of Medicine aud Botany in the University of Ediaburgh. Grillin and Co., London and 


Glasgow, 1549, 
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“ The application of botanical science to agriculture and horti- 
culture has of late attracted much attention, and the chemistry 
of plants has been carefully examined by Liebig, Mulder, and 
Johnston. The consideration of the phenomena connected with 
germination, and the nutrition of plants, has led to important 
conclusions as to sowing, draining, ploughing, the rotation of 
crops, and the use of manures. 

“The relation which botany bears to medicine has often been 
misunderstood. The medical student is apt to suppose that all 
he is to acquire by his botanical pursuits is a knowledge of the 
names and orders of medical plants. The object of the connec- 
tion between scientific and mere professional studies is here lost 
sight of. It ought ever to be borne in mind by the medical man 
that the use of the collateral sciences, as they are termed, is not 
only to give him a great amount of general information, which 
will be of value to him in his after career, but to train his mind 
to that kind of research which is essential to the student of 
medicine, and to impart to it a tone and a vigour which will be 
of the highest moment in all his future investigations. What 
can be more necessary for a medical man than the power of 
making accurate observations und diagnoses? These 
qualities which are brought into constant exercise in the prosecu- 


are 


tion of the botanical investigations to which the student ought | 


to turn his attention as preliminary to the study of practical 
medicine. In the prosecution of his physiological researches, it 


is of the highest importance that the medical man should be | 


conversant with the phenomena exhibited by plants; for no one 
can be reckoned a scientific physiologist who does not embrace 


within the range of his inquiries all classes of animated beings ; 


and the more extended his views, the more certain and compre- | 


hensive will be his generalisation. 


“Ty those who prosecute science for amusement, 


preseats many points of interest and attraction. Though re- 
lating to living and organised beings, the prosecution of it calls 
for no painful experiments, no forbidding dissections. It adds 


pleasure to every walk, and affords an endless source of gratit 

tion, which can be rendered available alike in the closct oy in 
the field. The prosecution of it combines healthful and spirit- 
stirring recreation with scientific study, 
by associations of no ordinary kind. 
Scottish Highlands with a botanical party knows well the feelings 
of delight connected with such a ramble—feelings by no meaus 
of an evanescent nature, but lasting during life, and at once re- 
called by the sight of the specimens which were collected. ‘These 
apparently insignificant remnants of vegetation recall many a 
tale of adventure, and 
tion of many a friend. It is not, indeed, 
that those who have lived and walked for we 


and its votaries are united 
Ile who has visited the 


. 150) r 
are associated with the lelightiul recollec- 
a matter of surprise 


’ 
ks toget! 


ner i a 


Highland ramble, who have met in sunshine and in tempest, who 
have climber | het ae ‘ther the Wiisty stunmuits, and have sl ‘pt in the 
miserable shieling, should have such scenes indeli! iv impressed on 
their memory. There is, moreover, something peculiarly attractive 
in the collecting of Alpine plants. Their comparative rarit 

the localities in which th wey grow, and frequently their beautiful 
hues, conspire in shedding around them a halo of interest far 
exceeding that connected with Lowland productions. The Al; ine 


veronica, displaying its lovely blue corolla on the verge of dissolving 
SHOWS ; the forget- 
excel those of its namesake of the 
tufted fronds, adorning the clefts of the rocks; the snowy Apt 
concealing its cye « biue in the ledges of the steep crags ; the 
Alpine astrag alus, enlive ning the turf with its purple clusters ; the 
lyehnis, choosing the stony and dry knoll 
its pink petals; the raising its stately stalk and 
head in spots, which try the enthusiasm of 
lector; the pale-flowered oxytropis, confining itself to a 


Whose 


tit its far 


with its 


-tne-not of the mountain summit, 


1 ' ’ - 
HTOOKS : th » WoOousia, 


sonchius, azure 


the ad yveniurous col. 


the | 


botany 
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to Highland botany, as to throw a comparative shade ove; the 
vegetation of the plains.’ 

Such are the claims, attractions, and pleasuros 
of botany, as set forth by one of its most zealons 
advocates—the hero of the battle of Glentilt— 
whose spirit, we rejoice to think, is still bent on ex. 
ploring the mountains, in despite of ducal resist. 
ance and all the gillies in the tail of the chief o¢ 
Athol, when or wherever the said chief may choose 
to clap on the appendage in question. His present 
| work is an illustration at large of the admonition 
‘he has more especially addressed to the medical 
'stude nt, not to limit the pursuit of botany to a 
knowledge of names and orders. Although termed 
‘on its bastard title, “‘ An Introduction to the study 
of the structure, physiology, and classification of 
| plants,” it carries the system onwards to those 
ultimate results which would render any one, who 
‘should make himself master of its contents, no 
mean adept in this delightful science. We chiefly 
refer, however, to the first part of the work, devoted 
to an elaborate summary of Vegetable Anatomy, 
Organography, and Physiology, as characteristic of 
the point of perfection to which botanic knowledge 
has attained. The second, and less remarkable 
part of this admirable compendium, is an elaborate 
but condensed synopsis of Systematic Botany, Tax. 
onomy, or the classification of plants—freed from 
all the confusing coxcombry of Lindley, in varying 
the accepted nomenclature, and thus confusing the 
study of plants. The manual of Professor Balfour 
is modelled on the celebrated works of Jussieu and 
Hlenfrey, adopting the system of De Candolle, but 
following Walker Arnott in the arrangement and 
definition of the natural orders. The most novel 
and agreeable portion of its contents is the constant 
notice which has been introduced of the medical 
and economical properties of plants, on the unim- 
peachable authority of Christison, Royle, Burnett, 
cand Lindley. And when we add that nearly 1,000 
of the most beautiful woodcuts of “ Jussieu’s Cours 
_Elementaire,’’ * Beudant’s Geology,” andthe works 
of Raspail, St. Hilaire, Schleiden, Amici, and Ma- 
“out are employed in the illustration of the text, we 
believe that we certify to the unwonted value of the 
information contained in this epitome. 





| 
| 





| It would be no easy, however agrecable, task fol- 


for the evolution of | 


ingle 


British cif; the azalea, forming a carpet of the richest crimson; | 


? 
ing the sides of the streams; the 


the saxifrages, with their whit 
saussurea and crigeron, crowning 
the rocks with their purple and pink capitula; the peadant cingue- 
foil, blending its yellow ilower with the white of the Al; 
tiums and the bright blue of the stony veronica; 
silene, giving a pink and velvety covering to the ing gra- 
nite; the yellow hieracia, whose varied transition forms have been 
such a fertile cause of dispute amongst botanists; the 
delicate grasses, the chickweed, the carices, 
spring up on the moist Alpine summits; the graceful ferns; the | 
tiny mosses, with their urn-like thecw ; 
with their spore-bearing apothecia; all these add such a charm 


ine CCTas- 
leery? 
uet OllLpos 


slender and 


the stemless 


and the rushes which 


the crustaccous dry |i ichens, | 


e, yellow, and pink blossoms, cloth- | 


lowing the learned author through that portion of 
the work which we have already more especially 
commended as unfolding the minute wonders of 
vegetable structure, and illustrating the extent of 
modern attainments in the science. But the lite- 
rary journalist would hardly keep pace with the 
age did he hesitate to gather tlowers, and anato- 
mise them, too, upon occasion, with the botanist. 


| . 
Our readers may not just expect us, however, to 


dive forthwith into all the details of cellular and 
vascular tissues, elucidating, as we proceed, the 
form, the arrangement, and the contents of the 
cells, and expounding the membranes, develop- 
inents, and functions of the vessels. Still more 
remote from our grasp are the epidermis, stomata, 
appendages, glands, hairs, &c., of the compound 
organs of nutrition and reproduction. But ad- 


vancing onwards from these clementary matters, 





scattered facts of striking interest arrest attention 
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at every pause. Thus, curious storics might be 

told by the time we get to the stem, and no trifling 
For instance :— 

«From the mode in which the woody layers are formed, it 1s 


-ome that each vascular zone is moulded upon that which | 


es it; and as in ordinary cases each woody circle is com- 
in the course of one year, it follows that by counting the 
consecative circles, the age of a tree may be ascertained. * * 


{|tem ; and, indeed, the leaf-forms are the alphabet of 
_ botanical observation, or at least the first syllables of 
the science with which the tyro should become fami- 
liar. We shall only add to the above exemplification 
of the forms of leaves, that the curled leaves of greens, 
savoys, cresses, lettuce, are the result of cultivation, 
whereby the cellular tissue is often much increased, 
horticultural operations for the purpose being expressly 








This computation can only be made in trees having marked se- 
ps rations between the circles. There are, however, many sources | 
of fallacy. In some instances, by interruption to growth, See | 
cond circles may be formed in one year, and thus lead to an ere 

sous estimate. Care must be taken to have a complete sec: | 
tion from the bark to the pith ; for the circles sometimes vary in | 


diameter at different parts of their course, and a great error might | | 


from taking only a few rings or circles, and then estimat- 
‘ng for the whole diameter of tle tree. When by the action of se- | 
vere frost, and other causes, injury has been done to the tender | 
cells from which the young wood is developed, while at the same | 
time the tree continues to live, so as to form perfect woody lay ers 
jn subsequent years, the date of the injury may be ascertained 
by counting the number of layers which intervene between the | 
} ly formed circle and the bark. In 1500 a juniper was 
eut down in the forest of Fontaiubleau, exhibiting near its centre 
a laver which had been affected by frost, and which was covered 
by ninety-one woody layers, showing that this had taken place 
in the winter of 1709. Inscriptions made in the wood become 
covered, and may be detected in after years when a tree is cut 
down ; so also wires or nails driven into the wood,. As the 
same development of woody layers takes place in the branches as 
in the stem of an exogenous tree, the time when a branch was 
first given off may be computed by counting the circles in the 
stem and branch respectively. If there are fifty circles, for in- 
stance, in the trunk, thirty in one branch, and ten in another, 
then the tree must have been twenty years old when it produced 
the first, and forty when it formed the other.” 


We defy anybody, after these plain and practi- 
cal directions, to miscount the age of a tree. | 

The leaves, too—that multitudinous mystery of the 
green world-—perform, perhaps, as important functions 
as any portion of the vegetable economy. All the 
parts of a plant, in fact, resolve themselves into leaves. 
These lateral appendages of the stem are in reality ex- 
pansions of the bark, symmetrically developed. Leaves | 
are generally placed horizontally, their upper page to-| 
wards the heavens, their under page towards the 
earth. But some Australian acacias, eucalypti, &c, have | 
their leaves placed vertically. Altstréemeria has the 
leaf twisted in its course. The orange leaf has the flat 
expanded portion articulated with the leaf stalk. In 
Lilac, the primary veins given off from the mid rib of the | 
leaf end in a curvature within the margin; in oak and | 
chesnut, they go directly to the edge of the leaf. Sy- 
camore and cinnamon leaves, instead of one, have seve- 
ral central ribs. In grasses and fan palms, the veins 
run nearly parallel to the mid rib, from the base to the 
apex of the leaf. The plantain and banana are parallel- 
veined. The leaf of the barbarea is called lyrate, from 
its resemblance to the ancient lyre; that of rumex 
pulcher takes its name (panduriform) from a fiddle, 
because there is a concavit y on each side of the leaf, 
making it resemble a violin. The passion-flower, and 
rheum palmatum, are veined like the palm of the hand. 
The leaf of hydrocotyle is orbicular, or circular, for the 
stalk is joined to its centre; that of the castor-oil plant 
is peltate, or buckler-wise, the stalk not joining at the 
centre. ‘The veins in the leaves of pines or firs do not 
spread out, but are linear; those of chick-weed, ovate, 
oregg-shaped ; saxifraga, wedge-shaped, and so forth in 
endless variety; which, however, botanical nomencla- 


‘| to its being compressed laterally. 


devised. The petiole, or leaf-stalk, which is usually 
‘shorter than the blade, is in some palms 15 or 20 feet 
long, and used for poles or walking-sticks. In gene- 
|ral, this part is more or less rounded, and its upper 
surface flattened or grooved; but in the case of the as- 
pen, the trembling of the leaves of the tree is attributed 
The leaf-stalk of 
aquatic plants is sometimes distended with air, so as 
to float the leaf. At other times it is winged, as in 
the curious pitcher plant, the orange, lemon, &c. The 
onion has leaves altogether fistular, or hollow. Such 
are a few examples of the striking and various contri- 
vances that arrest the attention in a cursory glance at 
the mechanism of nature. The botanist follows up 
these facts with system; and, er pede Herculem, from 
the minutest fragnient of its structure, tells the charac- 
ter of the plant, though fossilated for ages, and extinet 
amongst the things of earth. 

It may still be interesting to contemplate the im- 
portant functions which the leaves given to plants, in 
such apparent superabundance, perform. They expose 
its fluids to the influence of air and light, by their 
effective spinal arrangement, and elaborate the various 
vegetable secretions that occasion the formation of 
wood, and absorption of fluid and gaseous matters. Tn 
short, there is no more certain method of destroying a 
plant than constantly depriving it of its leaves—a 
means by which the most inveterate weeds may be ex- 
tirpated. A sunflower, three feet high, gives off twenty 
ounces of watery fluid daily. A cabbage, with 2,736 
square inches of surface, transpires, at an average, 19 
ounces ; a vine of 1,820, from 5 to 6. This is the pro- 
cess which causes a difference betwixt the air of the 
wooded country and that of a country destitute of 


|trees. The woods impart, moisture to the atmosphere. 


The watering-place of the Bridge of Allan is thus found 
to be extremely humid and relaxing. 

The leaves of most of the trees in this country are 
deciduous. After performing their functions, therefore, 
they wither and die, and, in withering and dying, fre- 
quently change their colours, producing the beautiful 
and varied tiuts of our autumual foliage. The leaves 
of the walnut and horse-chesnut, which are articulated 
with the stem, fall and leave a scar, whilst those of 
the beach, which are continuous with it, remain at- 
tached for some time after they have lost their vitality. 
Evergreens, such as pines and evergreen oaks, are al- 
ways deprived of a certain number of leaves at inter- 
vals, sufficient being left, however, to preserve their 
green appearance. 

In adducing a few facts illustrative rather of the 
curiosities of botanical science than explanatory of the 
science itself, it behoves us not to enter on the history 
and mystery of organic and inorganic constituents, 
food of plants, and circulation of the sap; although 
it might have astonished Harvey, had he lived to see 
Schultz assert principles of circulation in the plant, 








ture,‘as may-be seen, has pretty well reduced to sys- 
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forming no bad analogy with those that regulate the 
20 
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breath and whispering humbleness, ’— 


* My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 
And makes as healthful music.” 


We might thus go on to make up a miscellany, not 
the least interesting part of which would be, the con- 
ditions of vegetable existence, so remarkably tested by 
Mr. Ward, of Wellclose Square, Loudon, inventor of 


‘blood in man, and to find a plant as silently and sig- | 
Nificantly exclaiming as Shylock, with all his “ bated 


{ 


| 


| 


‘the celebrated Wardian cases, in which plants will thrive | 


for years, without any fresh supply of moisture, or any 


direct exposure to the air, and may therefore be trans- | 


mitted safely from the autipodes, when even their seeds 
would not retain vitality during the voyage. And vege- 
table products—a vast agglomeration of starch, gum, 


} 
i 
} 


sugar, woody matter, aud nitrogenous compounds— | 


would inevitably arrest attention. But time and space, 
as well as patience, have limits ; aud we already feel the 
pressure of their bounds. As for starch, however, we 
cannot leave it to be supposed that there is none but 
in the potato, arrow-root, and wheat. It exists in 
sceds, it exists in roots (especially those that are fleshy), 


fruits; the seed-lobes of the bean and pea, and other | 
leguminous plants, have it; the roots, and underground | 


stem of the arrow-root (maranta arundinacea), and 
tous-les-mois (canna coccinea), the stem of the sago, 
palm, &., the receptacle of the artichoke, the pulp of 
the apple. But whilst potato-starch grains ure large, 
pearly, or sparkling, those of arrow-root are dull, 
white, and siall—tous-le-mois being of a glistening ap- 
pearance, like potato-starch, only larger. Starch 1s 


| 
| 
| 


associated with poisonous juices in jatropha manihot, | 


which yields cassava and tapioca, and in arum macula- 
tum, the underground stem of which furnishes Portlaud 
sago, Then there is the lichenin of the Iceland moss 
(celraria islandica), a substance analogous to starch, 
and pretty well known at the nursery table. Gum is 


during the growth of plants. 
cold water, is the produce of various species of acacia, 
in Arabia, Egypt, Nubia, and Senegambia. It exudes 
from the bark in athick juice, and afterwards coucretes 
into tears—and, singular enough, it is old stunted 


} 
| 
; 





| 
| 


trees in hot and dry seasons that yield the most gum. | 


Sugar exists in many plants, chiefly in the sugar-cane, 
beetroot, and sugar-maple. It is conjectured that 
the calamus, or sweet cane, mentioned in Scripture, 
may be the sugar-cane. 4,139,994 cwt. of sugar was 
entered for consumption in the United Kingdom in 
1844, and the whole quantity grown in the world in 
1839 was estimated as follows:— 


British Sagar Colonies,.................. 3,571,378 ewt. 
BB, BRD e oc c6nden 06060. c0inctbddeddec 519,126 ,, 
Danish West Indies,.............. daiaiiiies 150,000 ,, 
BREED PEONS BIO, ces covecsccccccenes 260,000 ,, 
French Sugar Colonies,................... 2,160,000 ,, 
United States of America,............. --. 900,000 ,, 
Se ateaait s haba cchebiabsivdbines cbewes 2,400,000 ,, 
OY ee eee oe eee 4451582 ,, 


The maple sugar, so much used in America, is pro- 
cured by makiug perforations in the stem, and allow- 
ing the sweet sap to tlow out. Beet sugar is exten- 
sively manufactured at many places in Europe; 142,518 
acres were planted in France with beetroot, for sugar, 
in 1841; and 31,621,923 ewt. produced. Maunite, or 


'|from the others—not being fermentescible. 
| moreover, the grape-sugar ; that which gives sweetness 


|| which may not pass unnoticed. 


‘|rupture of the pollen grains. 








manna sugar, exported under the name of flake manna, 
from Sicily and Calabria, and found also in the juiggs 
of mushroom, in celery, and in sea-weeds, is different 


There is, 


to gooseberries, currants, apples, pears, plums, apricots, 
and most other fruits. We pass over the other pro. 


| ducts to get amongst the reproductive organs of plants 


—the flowers and their appendages. 

All the parts of a flower are referred by Professor 
Balfour to the leaf as atype. Goéthe was propounder 
of the doctrine that all the parts of the flower are, 
indeed, but altered leaves. The discussion of the es. 
sential organs belonging to the flower, constitutes, it 
is well known, the fundamental and distinctive portion 
of botanical science. This is not, therefore, the place 
to inflict so didactic a lucubration. In connection with 
flowers there are, however, some enticing natural facts, 
The honey-like matter 
stored up at the base of the petals in little pits, or 
nectaries, is considered as aiding in the dispersion and 
Bees, and other insects, 


, ‘}in collecting the saccharine matter, also scatter the 
in stems, in the receptacles of flowers, and in pulpy | 


pollen, as if to provide for an act which the plant itself 
cannot fully accomplish. Flowering takes place at a 
definite period in a plant’s existence. Annual plants 
are so exhausted by the effort as to die; but by nip. 
ping off the flower-buds, the stems, from being herba- 
ceous, become shrubby. This is the way in which the 
tree mignonette may be made to live and flower for 
several years instead of one, as everybody who owns a 
deal-box and an open window very well knows. Plants 
whose juices are important, either for food or medicine, 
ought, in general, to be collected, therefore, imme- 
diately before flowering. The succulent roots of car- 
rots and turnips become fibrous and unfit for food 
when the plants are allowed to run to seed; the recep- 


|tacle of the artichoke, so succulent before expansion of 


'|the flowers, becomes dry as the flowering proceeds. 
one of the forms through which organic matter passes | 


Guwm-arabic, soluble in | 


Some species open their flowers at given hours of the 
day; and thus Linnaeus constructed his celebrated 
floral clock, composed of a succession of flowers that 
expanded hour after hour from three in the morning 
till eight at night; although Professor Balfour, in giv- 
ing the list, adds, that with us, the periods do not 
seem to be always so regular as he remarked them at 
Upsal. Stimulation of flowering also occurs at differ- 
ent periods of the year, according to the nature of the 
climate, and floral calendars may be formed as well as 
floral clocks, by observing the mode of flowering of the 
same species of plants in successive years; and by cou- 
trasting these periods in different countries, nothing 
could obviously afford a truer comparison of climates. 
The closing of many flowers during cloudy or rainy 
weatlier, whence they are called meteoric flowers, pro 
tects their pollen from the injurious effects of moisture, 
and hence axagallis arrensis, the popular little scarlet 
pimpernel, enjoys the soubriquet of “the poor mans 
weather-glass.”” We are sorry to think, however, that 
Professor Balfour does not confirm every one of ow 
popular floral superstitions as he confirms this. It 
was a darling theme, for instance, of our boyhood, and 
as well as boyhood could observe, a substantiated, for 
it was an accredited fact, that the sun-flower, Persiai 
like, inclined his head towards the quarter of the 
heavens where shone the luminary of day. “ Perhaps 
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‘a its native clime,”” says the Professor, ‘“‘ where the 
effect of the sun's rays 1s greater, the phenomenon 
alluded to may be observable.’ No, the sun must 
have grown colder since we were young! 
Now for the fruits, aud we have done sufficient 
justice to this rare, and most readable work of the 
‘hole botanic library—for we have gleaned a full and 
fair example of its varied interesting and instructive 
contents. It is not a mere system; it is a philosophy 
of botany, to which the systematic part serves sub- 


LITERARY 


The Railways of the United Kingdom. By Henry 
Serivenor, Secretary to the Liverpool Stock Exchange. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


TIS volume contains, in a little short ‘of one thousand | | 


pages, a statement of all the Railway Companies and Rail- 
way Works in the United Kingdom, the capital and lia- 
bilities of the companies, their guarantees, their income, 
their expenditure, and dividends, It is thus a work of 


t utility to all railway sharcholders or intending pur- |, 


chasers, and, for various other reasons, should be in 
many counting.houses. It is also a faithful and ap- 
parently an accurate record of one of the most extra- 
ordinary and gratifying movements in the history of civilisa- 
tion. Thousands declaim against the injurious effects of 
railway speculation, but only hundreds yet estimate cor- 
rectly the uses of railways. Mr. Serivenor’s volume is the 
product of great labour, for it looks very like a small edi- 
tion of M‘Culloch’s commercial dictionary ; but is very 
orderly and regular—more than we can say for the diction- 
ary, in which an inquirer generally finds everything except 
the object of his researche We cannot quote from 
a work of this nature, and can only say for it, that 
it steps into a vacant place—seems to fill it well—is 
accurate, so far as we can judge from the statements of 
lines with which we are partially acquainted ; and is 
thus a necessary addition to every mercantile library. 
We would, undoubtedly, regard the volume as authority 
on all railway topics, and intend to use it in that way. 


Life Assurance: By Alfred Bent. London: Effingham 
Wilson. 

We merely intend now to notice the publication of this 
addition to the volumes on Life Assurance—because we 
have so frequently discussed the topic, and may soon again 
pursue our own course, that we need not here enter on the 
contents of this volume farther than is necessary to express 
our conviction that it contains much useful information, 
very well classified; and, therefore, should be seen and 
read by those who feel, from whatever cause, interested 
in the progress of a scheme which already has obtained 
investments second only to railways in amount—invest- 
ments that, we believe, will rise in a century to the value 
of all our vast national debt. Mr. Bent estimates the 
money already in the possession of Life Assurance Societies at 
forty millions. We believe it to be larger ; but even forty 
millions is no mean tribute paid to prudence. The 
validity and non-validity of life-policies, a subject to 
which we referred lately, is discussed in a separate 


‘ordinately the office of an index. Well, to have done 
then for good and all. The fruit—ah! reade?, doe’ not 
thy mouth water?—the fruit is the matured pistil, and 
that is all. We need not tell some people what are 
acorns, nor others what are pistachio nuts; but as- 
suredly, whoever wants to know all the rest, with the 
‘least possible trouble, within the most limited extent 
‘of verbiage, and without absolutely a single grain of 
‘humbug, will not fail to consult Professor Balfour's 
,model manual of botany. 
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nions expressed by the author on Life Assurance; but we 
cordially recommend the volume for its valuable statistics, 
and as another attempt to popularise an important sub- 
| ject. 


A Tour in Sutherlandshive. By Charles St. John, Esq., 


| 2 vols. London: John Murray. 


As we approach August, we have regular periodical 
‘rumours regarding the Queen’s autumnal movements, 
Her Majesty’s “home” will be “at her own place,” in 
the Highlands of Aberdeenshire; but it is said that she 
will visit Ireland—and, still more confidently, that she 
_will penetrate into the far north, and visit the Duke of 
Sutherland at Dunrobin Castle. The wealth of this 
great Highland tetrarch has been partially employed for 
years in making his seat of Dunrobin Castle a residence 
‘of immense magnificence and splendour, which few go 
‘there to see. Mr. Charles St. John did go, and has 
‘made two thin, and, between pen and pencil, most in- 
teresting, volumes, out of his journey. He went in the 
quadruple capacity of artist and author, sportsman 
and naturalist; and he seems to have performed these 
various functions admirably. Of his sporting feats, we 
can say nothing further than he reveals. His doings with 
the gun, the net, and the rod, belong to himself; but of 
his transactions with the pen and pencil we are able, by 
the aid of a good engraver, to form an estimate—and 
we place it high. His adventures form as exciting 
‘reading as if they had been cast in Illinois, or by the 
|banks of the White Nile. The natural productions of 
Sutherlandshire are very interesting, and those persons of 
whom there are many; determined to go somewhere in 
August or September, but who have not yet settled where 
to go, as nobody can visit the continent with any hope 
of a peaceable tour—and the United States are rather 
far for a three weeks’ journey— should see these 
volumes. They might tempt them down to Suther- 
landshire and Ross-shire; or, if they extend their 
journey to the Orkneys and Shetland at that season, 
‘their labour will be richly repaid. The engravings 
‘in these volumes are remarkably well exeeuted. The 
author’s descriptions of the scenes through which he passed, 
and those objects in a sporting life,and in natural history, to 
which the work is chiefly directed, are agreeably varied by 
travelling directions, anecdotes of inns and roads, which 
are both of the first quality in Sutherlandshire ; so that 
in going there, we should stow the two volumes in some 
odd corner of a carpet-bag, for easy reference, as an intel. 











and interesting chapter. We do not adopt all the opi- || ligent guide book. 
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The Cossacks. of the Ukrains, By Count Henry Kra-|| 
‘jean produce a bad book, especially if, as in this case, he pro- 


hep simski., 1 Vol. Partridge & Oakey, London. 

ta VOLUME quite as red and murderous in the character 
of its.contents as a history of the Sikhs. If the author, 
has narrated the unembellished facts, the Ukraine has not 
yet certainly been a land which peaceable people have any , 
temptation to visit. ‘he Polish Count writes English well, | 
or he has had the benefit of good correctors of the press ;| 
but he has the strangest ideas in his mind that a Polish | 
nobleman ever entertained. He dedicates his work to the 


Sultan of Turkey on account of his many virtues ; and he || 
says he “ has contracted a perfect horror of colonial go- 


strongly advocates the extension of the Gospel ; speaks | 


well even of our Established Church, and recommends || Vernment. : " i 
The British Government is, he | | he “possessed twenty thousand pounds ;” and if he 


our missionaries. 


says, the best in the world, and the most singular | did, we would 


of his opinions is his desire for a British nobleman | and take a small house at Kensington, “ Cleared land in 


Illawarra, laid down in clover,cannot,” he says, “ be bought 
‘much under ten pounds an acre,” and even that price 
hardly defrays the cost. Farmers would, therefore, be 


most interesting to those who devour tales of war, but | : . ; 
wiser to take land laid down in clover in England, than buy 


for the throne of Poland. We might obtain a Cobourg 


for him who would be equally good. The work is, 


more interesting to others who will wade through disa-'| 
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has been there, and writes a fair account of what he 


fesses openly to borrow the best portions of other trayel. 
lers’ works. Mr. Townsend moved through the colony in 
all open directions, subsisted with the squatters, and Was on 
intimate terms with the blacks. A man in thése circum. 
stances can have many things to tell, that the generality 
of readers in this country do not know ; and thus the 
numerous anecdotes in this volume really give a better 
idea of life among these vast sheep farms than abler 





treatises on the general state of the colony. The author’ 
He would not start as a squatter unless 


counsel him to invest the money ine 


greeable matters to gain a knowledge of a people. The || in Illawarra. ‘The following particulars of convict life are 


Ukraine was devastated in the wars between Poland and | 


“Behind the chapel was a rack, and on both sides of the | 


rack were several rows of gallows, some miles in length, and in- 
struments of torture ready for the unfortunate victims. The 
punishments were in accordance with the degree of culpability 
and station in society of the rebels. In the first row of gallows | 
the most guilty were executed ; after being subjected to the rack, 
they were quartered alive. The leaders had their right hand and 
left leg cut off, aud were afterwards impaled on long spikes, and 
left to their horrible fate. Their groans were heard for miles, 
aud their bodies feasted the eyes of the panic-stricken population. 
In the second row of gallows they were only quartered, and their 
sufferings were at least shorter. In the third row, the parties 
were simply beheaded. In the fourth row, they were merely 
hanged. In the fifth, they ran the gauntlet and the knout. All 
the ecclesiastics were burned. There were separate gallows for 
women, married and maiden. Even children, from thirteen 
years, were sabjected to great cruelty. Married couples were 
occasionally hanged on the same gallows, as well as whole fami- 
hes. During the space of three months, 13,000 human beings 
were executed in the presence of Dolgorouki. Stenko Razin’s 
nephew and his particular friend were quartered. 

“ Among the female prisoners there was a handsome nun, who 
over her female garments had a male attire. She commanded a 
corps of 7000 men, gave more than once proofs of extraordinary 
courage and great ability in the field, and inflicted terrible losses 
on the Russians. When summoned before Dolgorouki, she dis- 
played a presence of mind and a firmness difficult to describe, and 
said, if every one under her command had done his duty in such a 
manner as she had done, Dolgorouki, instead of erecting the gallows, 
would have taken to his heels. As for a nun in Russia to run 
away from a monastery is a capital offence, she lay down quietly 


on a funeral pile, and was burned to ashes. The dangling dead | | 


bodies of so many thousand veterans brought many crows and 
ravens, Which devoured the corpses. From that time that suburb 
is called the suburb of hell.” 

This is a fair example of the material of the volume, 
which is, however, of practical value at present, when the 
Cossacks and their Russian masters are re-appearing in 
central Europe. We are also bound in gratitude to 
notice a work, whose author speaks of our institutions in 
such flattering terms. 








Rambles and Observations in New South Wales. By 
Joseph Phipps Townsend, 1 vol. London: Chapman 
& Hall. 

Mr. TOWNSEND went out to New South Wales in the 
spring of 1842, and resided in the colony for four years. 





For this reason he has written a book ; and nobody who 


interesting :— 


Rassia ; and we copy a specimen of Russian vengeance:— || “I chanced to hear of the fate of some notorious culprits 


| Bolam was employed in Sydney as a clerk; and, I believe, took an 
‘account of the linen that was sent to the factory to be washed, 
In 1842, Frost, the Chartist, was at Cascade, near Port Arthur, 
and laboured in a gang, but was permitted to sleep alone. He 
| was sent to Cascade for insolence. When first landed, he was 
‘sent to Port Arthur, and employed as a copying clerk. When I 
last heard of him, he had obtained his ticket of leave, and was a 
'shopman in a chemist’s shop. Jones, the Chartist watchmaker, 
, was overscer of the mess of some dozen refractory lads at Port 
‘Arthur. He was circumspect and orderly, and worked at his 
‘own trade, or in the nailer’s shop. Williams was then also 
(1842) at Port Arthur. He built a boat, and effected a tem- 
porary escape, and was retaken, and was worked in a chain 
| gang. Some of his associates in his flight, when at large 
through his means, committed a murder, and were hung. He 
|was represented to be a bad, designing man. Henry Savary, 
‘formerly of Bristol, sugar baker, convicted of forgery in 1826, 
was employed first as a writer in one of the public departments in 
' Van Diemen’s Land. His wife followed him, but turned out 
badly; and he, in consequence, cut his throat, but the wound 
was not mortal. Shortly after this, his wife and child returaed 
to England, and he, subsequently, obtained a ticket of leave; 
‘engaged in farming; became bankrupt; again had recourse to 
‘forgery; was again convicted, and sent to Port Arthur. There 
he had paralysis, and died on the 6th of February, 1842, — 





Sketches in New Zealand, with Pen and Pencil. By 
W. Tyrone Power. 1 vol. London: Longman & Co, 


THE pressure of emigration towards New Zealand 
‘should give this volume a peculiar value to many persons 
in Britain. The author was an officer in the military 
service, and stationed in New Zealand during the recent 
wars with the natives. He was professionally drawn 
through the wildest parts of the island; and, except 
ing an occasional flippancy of style, that should t 
corrected, his descriptions of the scenery, the climate of 
New Zealand, and the fortunes of its settlers and the 
aborigines, are interesting and useful. He approves 
generally of emigrants to the south selecting New 
Zealand, and even hints that the Maories are mak m 
money by farming ; are deserting the culture of flax for 
the growth of wheat, The scarcity of wild animals» 
a characteristic of New Zealand. They never sem 
to have reached it, and we regret this more, be 


those found there are apparently grotesque and provoking 





in their imitations of the English language :—= —. _ a0» 


ad 





LITERARY 


“ Amoug the commonest birds which frequent the forests is a 
gual owl, generally known to the settlers and soldiers by the 
ion of ‘more pork,’ from a habit it has of pertina- 
and distinctly reiterating this phrase for about half aa 
hoar before daylight. Etat, 
“This bird gave rise to rather an amusing incident in the 
Hutt Valley, during the time of the fighting with Mamaku and 
: ; and when in anticipation of a morning attack a 
piquet was turned out regularly about au hour before day- 
On one occasion the men had been standing silently 
arms for some time, and shivering in the cold morning 
sir, when they were startled by a solemn request for ‘ more | 
>» The officer in command of the piquet, who had 
only very recently arrived in the country, ordered no talking 
iw the ranks, which was immediately replied to by another | 
demand, distinctly enunciated, for ‘more pork.’ So malapropos | 
a remark produced a titter along the ranks, which roused the | 
irate officer to the necessity of having his commands obeyed, and | 
he actordingly threatened to put the next person under arrest | 
vho dared make any allusion to the unclean beast. As | 
if in defiance of the threat, and in contempt of the constituted | 
suthorities, ‘more pork’ was distinctly demanded in two places 
at once, and was seconded by an irresistible giggle from oue end | 
of the line to the other. . 
“There was no putting up with such a breach of discipline | 
as this, and the officer, in a fury of indignation, went along the | 
line in search of the mutinous offender, when suddenly a small | 
chorus of ‘more pork’ was heard on all sides, aud it was ex- | 


plained who the real culprits were.” 


strong 





The author’s voyage homewards by the Straits, the 
Eastern Archipelago, Singapore, Calcutta, Madras, Aden, | 
and Cairo, is one of the best portions of a useful book. 


——_ - —-- 


1 vol, 


The Lord’s Supper. By Dr. Morgan. 
Belfast: William M‘Comb. 


Dr. MorGan’s volume is entirely occupied by topics 
immediately connected with the ordinance to which it re- 
fers. The substance of the volume was originally delivered 
to his congregation in discourses by the author ; but in 
publication, the work is broken up into a great number of 
chapters, so as to be better adapted for ordinary reading 
than in the form of discourses. Dr. Morgan presides over, 
rot perhaps the largest, but from the wealth of some of 
his members, and their zeal, the most influential of the 
Irish Presbyterian congregations. There are two parties 
of Presbyterians in Ireland, but not in connection with the 
General Assembly. ‘The Arians and Socinians, who have 
adopted Presbyterian discipline, are a distinct and separate 
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terians, once divided, formed a junction marly years ag," 
and are now the most numerous Protestant body m Ireland. 
The latter term itself is confined in the commen usage of 
politicians to the Established Chureh alone, and thus we 
generally have the Irish Protestants estimated at 750,000 
persons, whereas the various bodies make, perhaps, near- 
ly 2,000,000, or more probably 1,750,000 individuals, 
Various statements of the different sects have been pub- 
lished, but none of them are considered accurate, for politi- 
cal motives colour even Trish statistics, as they tinge every- 
thing else, The Presbyterians have been, indeed, grada- 
ally separating themselves from political attachments as a 
body, and their ecclesiastical influence must be increased 
by their severance from the political factions that have dis- 
tracted the population, During the recent distresses im 
Ireland, this body was undoubtedly very active in carrying 
relief to the most indigent and distressed portions of the 
island. The great majority of their numerous schools are 
connected with the National Board, in a manner that 
leaves them perfectly free to circulate their religious 
sentiments. The schools of industry established by 
them in Connaught, although few in number, have 
been successful, and are the earnests of happier times, to 
a desolate and distressed land, Even the new colleges 
have been grasped by this body, for no doubt exists that 
the Belfast college will be more useful to them than to any 
other section of the community, They have also adopted 
means to strengthen their tuition in the departments of 
learning immediately connected with ecclesiastical affairs. 
Various works of considerable ability have recently issued 
feom the body, and they are evidently enlarging their 
views, and asserting a new and important position—not 
second to the Establishment in many of those matters that 
in a Church constitute respectability and usefulness, while 
freed from much of the bigotry that disfigures some por- 
tions of the Irish Church, and the popular odijum that 
unfortunately was begotten by, aid now oppresses, that 
entire system. In the Irish Presbyterian body two par- 
ties can scarcely be said to exist. They all profess “ or- 
thodox” sentiments, and an evangelical creed ; but amongst 
them, as in other bodies, a new and an old school may. be 
found; and Dr. Morgan is distinguished amongst the 
most ardent class of preachers. His volume, on that ae- 
count, has a peculiar interest to those bodies in England 
and Scotland who are concerned in the religious state of 








body ; while the two great sections of Orthodox Presby- 


POLITICAL 


Tue Parliamentary proceedings of the past month 
are of less importance than those of either April or 
May. The Navigation laws are to be repealed with 
the aid of the bishops aud the help of proxies ; and 
the bill having received the royal assent, little further 
can be said on the topic meanwhile. Some efforts, 
we observe, have been properly made for the repeal 
also of burdens pressing exclusively on our shipping. 
They cannot be successful this year; and as what Sir 
James Graham calls “the Corinthian capital ’’ of free 
trade is to he placed on its pedestal at new year’s day 
next, as one of the gifts of the season to the nation, 
the shipowners and those whom they employ must, 
for'a time, defray the cost of the ornament. This cir- 








Cumstance is more unjust, as the ministerialists always | 





Ireland, 


REGISTER. 

asserted that shipowners and sailors, shipbuilders and 
carpenters, and all the various species of the nautical 
genius, lost money by the navigation laws. We regret 
that so numerous a section of the community should 
always lose money—lose with, and lose without, 
their bill. However, all such matters right themselves 
in time after they have run their circle, and accom- 
plished a given, and often a considerable, amount of 
mischief. The United States Government appear to 
have recalled that ample promiser, Mr. Bancroft, and 
are to send us Laurence Abbot, a fierce aud furious 
Boston protectionist of cotton yarn, domestics, ‘uud 
woollen cloths in his place. The fudge talked by afr. 
Labouchere ing some reciprocal movemen: On 
the part of the States is therefore fudge, and ‘nothing 
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more or less than fiction. Even Mr. M‘Gregor, the 
statist, who made a broad intimation that he had some- 
thing special on the subject, turns ont im error. ‘The 
States people are rather too shrewd for our magnani- 
mous, and generous ollicials, who, when they have to 
do with other people’s interests, and not their own, 
seem too good for this world. 

The colonies have been sufficiently discussed during 
the month. In the Commous, an effort was made to 
obtain some alteration of the Canada Indemnity Act, 
but was defeated by a very large majority. In the 
Peers, a motion by Lord Brougham on the same topic, 
and with the same purpose, was more nearly carried. 
The numbers being: ayes 96, noes 99, and so it 
was lost by the noes of members who were far out of 
hearing; but auswered by proxies in the pockets of 
the Duke of Wellington aud other noble peers—for 
of the members present, the majority were with Lord 
Brougham. 

The merits of the question are not very well under- 
stood in this country. We thought that before the 
rebellion, some heavy grievances pressed hard on the 
Lower Canadians, and so we still believe. The fact did 
not justify rebellion, or we should all be armed and in 
a state of sad turmoil immediately. Rebellion, in the 
case, being onc crime, is not justified by a previous crime 
committed by any party. The Canadian rebels were, 
from many causes leniently punished. Someof thei fled 
the cowitry, and subsequently returned. Many persons 
favourable undeniably to their cause are now iu power 
and in places of profit. They have brought iu and car- 
ried this bill to indemnify sufferers for losses sustained 
in the rebellion. The bill is applicable to Lower Canada 
as one of a similar character was previously passed for 
the Upper Province. No objection could be made to the 
arrangement which is only too long delaved in the cases 
of those individuals who were unconnected with the ris- 
ing. The minority in the Canadian Parliament say 
that the bill, although professedly excluding rebels or 
persons convicted of rebellion, will yet confer large 
sums on men who notoriously might have been con- 
vieted except for their prudence in retiring from the 
colony until the storm was past, and in now return- 
ing to share the wreck. They may be right. And 
great diffienlty must exist in discriminating for the 
purposes of the act according to its letter; but the 
Canadian government passed, the Governor-General, 
Lord Elgin, sanctioned, and the Home Government 
refused to disallow the vill. 

The arguments used by the ministry favour the idea 
that they mean to keep the country standing loose 
with the colonies, and not to despond if any of them 
should wish to advertise out of the partnership alto- 
gether. They hold that the colonies, with a respon- 
sible Government, should do as they please in all 
matters of business. We believe that they should 
have a responsible Government, by representation in 
the Imperial Parliament, with local legislatures for 
local ends, and on the basis of a federal union. 

Some cousistent plan of dealing with revolters, and 
speaking of them, should be adopted by our officials 
and their friends. Those of Canada, for example, are 
high in favour, and making shoals of money. Their 
imitators amongst the Cingalese are imprisoned, 
scourged, and shot, unless those of them who have 
wet their cud by the bands of the common executioner. 





The Sikh sirdars. and even the female rulers of ths; 
stormy sect, are thrust out of their possessions, banished 
t ir country, ard, as the orientalists would Say, are put 
down into the dust. Our young Irish friends are goj 
off, or gone already, over the blue waters to Botany Bay, 
for the expiation of their freaks. Some people say, 
indeed, that her Majesty will proceed to Scotland pig 
Ireland—see Killarney, and hold a drawing-room jp 
Dublin. We have a faint notion that this may be 
true; and in that case, an amnesty will be published, 
we hope, from the Phenix Park. We urge every 
other power to grant amnesties, and our sovereign can 
better afford to be generous than any of her contem. 
poraries ; but no indemnity bill will be passed for the 
|copyrights and printing materials of Messrs. Mitchel, 
Martin, and Duffy. These gentlemen might have used 
ithem to better purpose, certainly, when they were 
in their possession. Another discussion on a parti- 
cular Colonial affair—the gift by Government of Van 
| Couver’s Island to the Hudson Bay Company—was cut 
short by the shabby expedient of getting the House 
‘counted out. We trust that the Earl of Lincoln will 
‘renew his motion, for the transaction either manifests 
'a bad job or a piece of stupidity at which we should 
not be astonished in the Colonial Office. 

| The Jewish Emancipation Act has been thrown out 
by the Peers. ‘The votes were, for, 70, against, 95, 
pe thus the measure was lost; and Baron Rothschild 
will be returned to the Londen constituency. The 
course of action will probably involve a new writ, a new 
election; and if any candidate oppose and beat Baron 
| Rothschild, the mterest of the matter will be lost for 
atime. It he be returned without opposition, or at 
‘the head of a poll in a contest, the Government will 
‘hardly know how to treat their friend, aud probably 
will adjourn the business over another year and try 
}a new bill in 1850. 

| Last year we devoted a considerable space to the 
‘narration of continental revolutions. 

| This year theyare on astill grander scale, and fraught 
with more terrible consequences than seemed likely to 
‘arise out of the events of 1849. 

| The French are consummating their crimes in the 
| 

| 





invasion of the Roman States by the bombardment of 
the Roman eapital. 

The retribution for this barbarous, unprovoked, and 
most inconsistent war will fall heavily on France. 

General Oudinot may capture Rome, but his most 
serious difficulties will commence after his triumph— 
‘a victory that is to be dearly bought. 

The Roman intervention contains trouble enough 
‘to make a general war,and that is likely to be the result. 

But we have universal war already. Germany is 
spotted over with hostile armies from the sons of iis 
soil—whose march is marked by battle-fields, or burn 
ing towns, and traced in blood. 

The terrible conflict in Hungary furnishes daily 
battles, aud yet the grand armies are only approaching 
each other. 

Russia, weakened by successive defeats in Circassia, 
with her forces spread over a large frontier in a ho® 
tile country, offers Turkey and Poland an opportunity 
that, once lost, may never come again. 

If they neglect the tide in their affairs, Turkey de- 


beneath the Czar. 





serves to be cousumed, and Poland crushed for ever | 
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RAILWAY AND JOINT STOCK BUSINESS OF THE MONTH. 


Tse month just ended, in regard to railway and joint stock | 
husivess, has been of a much quieter character than its prede- | 
cessors. We have heard very little of the Hadson controversy , 
herond an occasional paper pellet or two, from the parties most , 
directly interested in the controversy which recently agitated, in 
«9 Violent a manner, the railway world, and a stormy special 
meeting of the Eastern Counties Company. As it regards assem- | 
blies of shareholders, the latter has been the only one of much | 
pubbe interest, aud was held on Friday the 15th, at the London | 
Tavern. The meeting was an adjourned one, for the purpose of 
electing eight directors in the room of those who were obliged to 
retire ou account of the exposé of the Hudson management. The 
muster of shareholders was very great, numbering upwards of a 
thossand, divided, it appeared, into three sestions, each prepared 
with a list of managers to propose. Mr. Samuel Anderson, one 
of the former directors, took the chair; having been recommended 
by the members of the committee of investigation, though not 
without violent opposition from a very noisy party present, who 
shouted strongly in favour of other gentlemen. As soon as some- , 
thing like order was established, and the preliminary business was 
gone through, Mr. William Atkinson proposed the following list 
of gentlemen for directors in the room of those who had retired: | 
—Edward L. Betts, Esq., of Tavistock Square; Joseph Glynn, | 
Es., Westbourne-park Villas, Bayswater; James Packe, Esq., | 
Mildenhall, Suffolk; Samuel Ellis, Esq., Euston Square; J. A. 
T. Smith, Esq., Cumberland Terrace, Regent’s Park ; Thomas 
Broadbent, Esy., Manchester; IT. J. Margrave, Esqy., City Saw | 
Mills; George Reed, Esq., Blackheath Park. 

On the close of Mr. Meek’s address. another list of directors 
was proposed by Mr. Colman, composed as follows :—The Hon. 
Eliot Yorke, M.P. for Cambridgeshire; George F. Young, Esq., 
Limehouse; George Fryer, Esq., Chatteris; James Packe, Esq., Mil- 


denhall; Thomas Naughtan, Esq., 52, Fenchureh Street ; Ambrose | | 


Moore, Esq., Endsleigh Street; HL. V. East, Esq., Maida Vale; 
George Meek, Esq., 20, Russell Square. 

This, however, was not enough, for it appears there was a 
third party in the field with a list; as, immediately after Mr. 
Colmaa’s proposition, Mr. }’rice moved the following list of names 
to be appointed «s directors: — George Meek, ksq., Russell Square; 
Henry \. East, Canterbury Villa, Maida Vale; Hon. Eliot Yorke, 
Esy., M.P.; John Fryer, Esq., Chatteris; James Packe, Esq., Mil- 
denhall, Suffolk; James Box, Esq., Burton Street, Burton Cres- 
ceut; Ambrose Moore, Esq., Endsleigh Street, Euston Square ; 
(eorge Frederick Young, Esq., Limehouse. 

Another special general meeting, therefore, will have to be 
called, or else the business will have to remain in sfatv gro till 
ihe next statutory half-yearly meeting in September. 

The other gatherings of the month, of which we supply the 
usual condensed summary in the order of the dates, have not been 
of mel: public importance, being principally special 1eetings re- 
lating to points of internal policy and management. 

Belfast end Ballymena.—The half-yearly meeting of this com- 
pany was held in Belfast, May 28—the Hon. G. Handcock in the 
chair, when, from the report submitted, it appeared that the traf- 
ie for the half-year ending the 30th of April, amounted to 
£11424, exclusive of mails, and including £3,479 for the carriage 
of goods. On comparing the passenger receipts of the line with 
the preceding half-year, a falling off is shown, amounting to 
£5,508; but the goods traffic shows an increase of £1,974, not- | 
withstanding a reduction in the charges. The directors state 
that they are now able to procure money on loan at 5 per cent. 
per annum; and the saving thus effected will nearly cover the 
expense of inaintaining the permancnt way. 
yet been come to with the Post-office authorities for the convey- 
ante of the mails. The disposable sum being so small, owing to 
that and other circuinstances, the directors do not recommend a 
“ividend to be declared this time. ‘The balance sheet showed | 
that £514,963 had been received and expended. The report was | 
reerived, und adopted unanimously. 
Cork, Blackrock, and Passage-—The half-yearly meeting of 
tis company took place in Cork, on May 30th—Dr. Lyons in | 
the chair. Lhe report stated that the portion of the line from 
Cork to Toureen Strand, in Passage, would be finished in a few 
mouths, The statement of accounts to the 28th April, showed 


the receipts to be £56,181, and the expenditare £46,468, balance 
in hand £9,713. The report was adopted. 

Aberdeen.—A special general meeting of this company was 
held in Aberdeen, May 3lst—Lord J. Hay in the chair. The 
report stated that the line, to within twelve miles of Aberdeen, 
would be open in September. The traffic on the part open was 
steadily increasing, the receipts for the sixteen weeks ending May 
19th, on the same mileage, being £1,150 more than daring the 
corresponding period of 1548. It was expected that the cost of the 
jline would be under £24,000 per mile. Resolutions adopting 
the report, and authorising the chairman to borrow any sums, 
not exceeding in the whole £92,222, were agreed to. 


2222, 

York, Newcastle, and Berwick.—An adjourned meeting of this 
company was held at York, on June Ist, to receive and adopt the 
report of the committee of investigation referred to last month, 
‘and to further adjourn the meeting till July 11th. The resolutions, 
_after a short discussion, were agreed to, though no action to give 
| effect to them will be taken till the final report is submitted at 
‘the next meeting. In the course of the sitting, Mr. Harrison, 
| the engineer, stated that the actual cost of the bridge over the 
| Tweed was estimated at £126,960; the embankments, &e., 
| £51,379; making a total cost of £208,339. With regard to the 
works at Newcastle, he stated that the high level bridge will cost 
£243,096 ; the viaducts through Gateshead and Newcastle, which 
are settled up and paid, £113,057: total, £356,153. The cost of 
ithe land would be, in addition, £135,000, which includes com- 
pensation for buildings taken down. 


Birkenhead, Lancashire, and Cheshire Junction.—An adjourned 
‘special meeting of this company was held on June 2, at Liver- 
/pool—Alderman J. Barcroft in the chair, A resolution was 
|come to to abandon the bill they had before Parliament, on ac- 
‘count of a carrying clause which had been forced upon them in 
committee. In the course of the sitting, the chairman stated 
‘that the total liabilities of the amalgamated company were 
| £804,474. That would complete all the works, and meet all en- 
gagements. 10,000 shares were under notice of forfeiture, but 
not forfeited. 
West Flanders.—The \ialf-yearly meeting of this company was 
held in London, on June 5—Mr. W. P. Richards in the chair. 
| The report submitted stated that, at the general meeting held in 
November, the traffic receipts for the half-year ending the 81st 
of August were stated to be £6,019 5s. 11d. The total expenses 














of the half-year (including those of maintenance of way) were 


£5,962 13s. 10d. The directors then expressed their expectations 
that the expenses of the succeeding half-year, which are now laid 
before the meeting, would be diminished. In this expectation 
| they have not been deceived. The expenditure for the half-year 
|ending the 2Sth of February last is reduced to £5,507 7s. 1d. The 
receipts for the same period, the least productive of the two divi- 
sious of the year, amount to £5,715 16s, 5d., being a falling off 
lof £305 9s. 6d. upon those of the preceding six months. The re- 
_eeipts, when compared with those of the corresponding half-year in 
| 1847-S, show a diminution of £1,098 48, 9d., whieh your directors 
| believe to be the efleet produced by the revolutionary movement 
in France, which began to operate in February, 1545, afflicted 
Belgium during the whole of last year, and is now only slowly 
modifying its influence. —The report was unanimously adopted. 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolushire.—A special meeting of 
this company was held at Manchester, June Gth—the Ear! of 
| Yarborough in the chair. The object of the meeting was to re- 
reive a report from the committee of investigation reeently ap- 
jpointed. The report, which was generally favourable to the 
‘management of the directors, was received, and a resolution 
adopted, instrneting the directors to give early attention to the 
recommendations for improving the seheme which it contained. 


London and North-Western —-% special general meeting of this 
company was held on the Sth, at the Easton Square Station, 
Londou—-Me. G. C, Glyn, M.P., in the chair. The object was 
{. approve of the draft ou a bill for vesting in this company, and 
is» See Lancashire and Yorkshire, the Preston and Wyre Harboer 
ana Doeks. ‘The bill was approved of. In the course of the 
meeting, the following statement of the rapid increase of the 
traffic of Fleetwood was made ;— 
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1847. 1848. 1549. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 


For the week ending April 21 .., 982 990 2,25: 


" » 28... 897 1,175 2,084 
» May 5... 913 897 2,029 
” » 12... 899 1,186 1,936 

EP 0 892 1,156 1,592 


” . 

Great Northern.—On June 7, a special general meeting of this 
company was held in London, for the purpose of declaring forfeit 
26,000 shares on which the cails had not been paid up, and of 
confirming an agreement entered into with the Eastern Counties, 
and Boston, Stamford, and Birmingham Railways. The report 
stated the number of registered £25 shares to be forfeited was 
26,534; in lien of each forfeited share, two scrip shares of £12 
10s. each were to be issued, which were to have credit for £2 10s., 
as a deposit paid thereon, and they were also to bear interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum in perpetuity, and to be divided 
among the shareholders rateably, according to the number of 
shares held. On an average, £5 a share had been paid on the | 
shares it was proposed to forfeit, so that the directors would be 
enabled to apportion £2 10s. of this to the newly created slhiares. 
Thus a person by paying up £10 would become entitled to the 
half share of £12 10s. 

Leeds and Thirsk Railway.—A special general meeting of this 
company was held at Leeds, ou June 9, to adopt the draft of a 
bill for “enabling the Leeds and Thirsk Railway Company to 
raise a further sum of money for the completion of their works, 
to guarantee interest on certain shares, and for other purposes.” 
Mr. H. C. Marshall presided. After a brief discussion, the bill 
was unanimously approved of. The deficiency of capital to be 
made up by the bill was stated to be £600,000, 

Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton.—At a special general | 
meeting of the shareholders, held in Worcester, June 9th, the fol-| 
lowing committee of investigation was appointed to report to an 
adjourned meeting, to be holden in London, July 12th:— 


James Capel Esq., London. Stephen Lewis, Esq., London. 

James Walker, Esq, Leeds. J. Blackie, jun., Esq., Glasgow. 

A. Kington Baker, Esq., Lon- | Wm. Henry Goore, Esy., Liver- 
don. pool. 

Ezekial Edmonds, jun., Esq., 

Bath. 

East Anglian Railways.—On Wednesday, June 13th, a special 
general meeting of the proprietors in the above railways was held 
at the London Tavern, for the purpose, as announced in the ad- 
vertisement, of taking into consideration and approving or dis- 
approving of a bill now pending in Parliament, for extending the 
time and powers for making the Ely and Huntingdon Railway, 
aud for amending the act relating to the East Anglian Railways. 
—After a somewhat stormy discussion, and considerable oppo- 
sition, the motion was agreed to. 

Midland Great Western.—X special meeting of this company 
was held on Tuesday, 19th June, at Dublin—Mr. J. Ennis in the 
chair. It was unanimously resolved to authorise the directors 
to negociate with the Government fora loan of £500,000, to en- 
nble the company to proceed with the construction of the line 
to Galway. 

These constitute the substantial railway business of the month 
In respect to the progress of works, one of the most signal 
events in the history of railway engineering has just taken 
place, in the floating of the Britannia tubular bridge over the 
Menai Straits. This great feat took place on Wednesday, June 
20th, in the presence of a vast concourse of spectators. The sub- 
joined description of this colossal work, will be found interesting 
The abutments, on either side of the straits, are huge piles of 
masonry. That on the Anglesey side is 145 feet high, and 173 
long. The wing walls of both terminate in splendid pedestals, 
and on each are two colossal lions cowchants, of Egyptian design. 
These lions are on a gigantic scale, each being 25 feet long, 12 
feet high, though crouched, nine feet abaft the body, and each 
paw two feet four inches. Each weighs 30 tons. The towers 
for supporting the tube are of a like magnitude with the entire 
work. The great Britannia Tower in the centre of the straits is 
62 by 52 feet at its base ; its total height from the bottom, 230 
feet; it contains 14°,625 cubic feet of limestone, and 144,625 of 
sandstone ; it weighs 20,000 tons ; and there are 387 tons of cast 
iron built into it in the shape of beams and girders. Its province 
is to sustain the four ends of the four long iron tubes which will 
span the straits from shore to shore. The total quantity of stone 
contained in the bridge is 1,500,000 cubic feet, The side towers 











stand at a clear distance of 460 feet from the great central tower 
and again, the abutments stand at a distance from the side towe, 
of 230 feet, giving the entire bridge a total length of 1,849 feet . 
The side or lang towers are each 62 feet by 52 feet at the base 
and 190 feet high; they contain 210 tons of cast iron. ‘Th, 
scaffolding of the towers is very lofty, and the weight it has to 
support is 1,300 tons. The framing round the Britannia Tower 
rises to the vast height of nearly 250 feet, The entire scaffolding 
is capable of sustaining 2,000 tons. There are in it 570,00) 
cubic feet of timber and 20 tons of iron bolts. The length of 
the great tube is exactly 470 feet, being 12 feet longer than the 
clear span between the towers, and the greatest span as yet at. 
tempted. This additional length is intended to afford a tempo- 
rary bearing of six feet at each end, after they are raised into their 
places, until there is time to form the connection between them 
across the towers. Their greatest height is inthe centre, 30 feet 
and diminishing towards the end to 22 feet. 5 

The thirteenth annual general meeting of the proprietors jn 
the Bank of British North America was held in London, on Tues. 
day, June 12. The directors in their report state that they ad. 
hered to a cautious policy during the period of commercial de. 
pression Jast year, and that the British North American colonies 
had sustained their credit during the same period. Notwith. 
standing a restricted business, they are enabled to make a small 
addition to the rest, and after sctting apart a sum sufficient to 
cover the estimate of probable loss, to declare a dividend for the 
half-year, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. It is stated that 
the Board of Trade have approved of the deed of constitution of 
the British Bank, preparatory to the grant of the charter, As 
the shares have been largely taken up, it is expected that the 
charter will be secured ere many weeks pass over, and the bank 
commence business operations. The Hall of Commerce has been 
named as the probable location. 

On Wednesday, June 6, the third annual meeting of the 
Solicitors’ and General Life Assurance Soctety was held at the 
Gray’s Inn Coffee House, Holborn, London. Mr. Church having 
taken the chair, the secretary read the report, from which it ap- 
peared, that during the past year the society had issued 214 poli- 
cies, covering assurances to the amount of £95,069 18s., producing 
an annual premium of £2,797 18s. 10d. The number of exist- 
ing policies was 538, and the amount £259,449 9s. 8d., and the 
annual premiums payable in respect to such was £8,243 Os, 44. 
The report was satisfactory, and was adopted. 

On Saturday, June 2, a mecting of the Institute of Actuaries 
was held at the office in Chatham Place, to receive the report 
if the auditors, and to elect officers for the year—Mr. J. Finlaison, 
Government actuary, in the chair. The report of the auditors 
for the year ending the 30th of April, 1549, stated that the re- 
ceipts (including the balance at the last audit, on the 27th of 
November, 1848,) amounted to £449 Ss. 8d., and the disburse- 
ments to £108 2s., leaving a balance in hand of £341 1s. 8d, 
From this sum there were deductions to be made for incidental 
expenses, and there remained a balance of £303 3s. 2d. The 
neeting then proceeded to the election :—Mr. Finlaison was re- 
lected president ; Messrs. P. Hardy, C. Jellicoe, J. J. Sylvester 
ind W. 'T. Thomson, vice-presidents ; Mr. J. Lawrence, treasurer; 
Messrs. J. Jones and R. Tucker, honorary secretaries ; and Mr. 
Cleghorn, registrar. ‘The meeting was addressed by several aec- 
tuaries; and about sixty persons, the majority of them members, 
itterwards dined together at Richmond. 

Indisputaile Life Policy Fund.—'vhe Assurance Company 
eld a yearly meeting in London on June 22d, when a report af 
the state of the undertaking was submitted by Mr. Robertson, 
the secretary. From this document it appeared that, after pro- 
viding for all payments of sums assured, and all debts, including 
reliminary charges, there would remain a clear profit of £11,919 
‘s. Ild., which belonged to, and 1s divisible with, the futare 
srofits as directed by the constitution, exclusively, among the 
resent and future assurers of the company. In the course of 
‘leven months, over which the report extends, they had received 
253 proposals for assurances, on 227 of which policies had been 
‘ompleted and issued. The amount thus assured was £73,101, 
and the annual premiums thereon, £2,904 15s. 10d. On the 
motion of Mr. Bevan, banker, of St. Albans, the report was re- 
ceived and adopted. 

The subjoined table will show the state of the leading Joint 
Stock and other securities during the month; presenting, as it 
‘oes, the prices at the opening and close of the period 
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Price, Price, 
aid. Name of Railway. Junel, June 25, 
60 Aberdeen..........20...-seseereeees 18} 18 
o Birmingham & Oxford Junction.. 25} 25 
5 Boston, Stamford, & Birmingham 5} 5} 
99 Bristol & Exeter................... 61 866 
16} Buckinghamshire..................- 15% 15 
BP IIEEID. 00.00 ccnceccccccccesccces 953 273 
50 Chester & Holyhead............... 16 =O 
2) Fastern Counties .................. 8, 8} 
95 Fast Lancashire..................+ 164 17} 
05 © Fast Lincolnshire.................. 28 28 
50 Edinburgh & Glasgow............. 42 424 
90 Great Northern...............-..6 10 94 
1700 Great North of England........... 227 252 
260° Great Western.........cccce..e0e 79 8680 
\. £3 2S 96 98 
50 Lancaster & Carlisle............... 50 = 52 
86 Lancashire & Yorkshire............ 5864 
50 Leeds & Bradford.................. 98 100 
12} London & Blackwall............--: 45° 4} 
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50 London & Brighton.......... 


100 London & North Western......... 126 6130 
50 London & South Western......... 350 B64 
100 Manchester,Sheffield,XLincolnsh. 38 35 
TD... MIN scutes odininam woeamahiamnedetea: Ah sane 
ee Re eee 13§ 13) 
SD I nee interes mmeelenbebees 360 37 
17} North Staffordshire ............... 12 «618 
50 Oxford, Worcester,& Wolverham. 18 19 
25 Besttion COAG. ..0..cncscecee cases 3S % 
33} South Eastern ............s00seeees 90 OS! 
eo, ME, a nia ela oniuin oe ha 
25 York, Newcastle, and Berwick... 20} 214 
50 York and North Midland,........ 3 33} 


The price of the Public Funds are as follows, at the same 
dates :— 
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OBITUARY NOTICES FOR JUNE. 


THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 

Ar Paris, of apoplexy, on the 4th of June, the Right Hon, Mar- 

rite, Countess of Blessington, celebrated for her beauty, her 
accomplishments, and her literary productions. The day previous 
to her death, she dined with the Duchesse de Grammont, when 
she appeared in her usual health. Next morning, feeling ill, she 
sent for her medical attendant, Dr. Simon, the homcopathic 
doctor. A short time afterwards, she expired in his presence. It 
is little more than two months since she gave up her splendid 
residence at Gore House, Kensington, to go and live at Paris; 
and only two days before her death, she got possession of her new 
house in the Rue de Cercle, where her delightful reunions, for 
which she was so highly famed, were eagerly looked forward to 
by the notables and /i/ferateurs of Paris. 

Few names were better known in the world of literature 
than was that of Lady Blessington. She was a native of Ireland ; 
born in 1789; the daughter of Edmund Power, Esq., of Cur- 
ragheen, county of Waterford, and the half-sister of the late 
eminent actor, Tyroue Power, Esq., who was lost in the President 
steamer, on his return to this country, from America. At the 
age of 15, she was married to M. St. Leger Farmer, Esq., of 
Poplar Hall, county Kildare, captain in the 47th Regiment. 
After his death, she lived under the protection of an officer, and 
was also intimate with Lord Blessington, who was likewise in the 
army. In 1815, she was united to the latter, Charles John Gar- 
diner, Earl of Blessington, Viscount and Baron Mountjoy, who 
died, without issue, in 1829, when his titles became extinct. 
After the Earl’s death, she fixed her residence in London, and 
long held a very distinguished place in the literary society 
of the metropolis. Her house became the centre-point of men 
of talent in almost all departments; and many of the literary 
celebrities of London were frequently found there as visitors. On 
more occasions than one she showed herself the friend of obscure 
but deserving genius. Of this, her notice of Thomas Miller, the 
basketmaker, author of “ Royston Gower,” affords a remarkable 
stance. As soon as he became known by his writings, Lady 
Blessington sent for him, recomménded his book, and did him 
substantial service. “ Often,” Miller himself says, “ have [ been 
sitting in Lady Blessingtun’s splendid drawing-room in the morn- 
ing, talking and laughing as familiar as in the old house at home, 
and, in the same evening, 1 might have been seen standing on 
Westminster Bridge, between an apple-vender and a baked-potato 
merchant, vending my baskets.’’ 

After their marriage, the Earl and Countess passed seve- 
ral years abroad. In August, 1822, they left England for 
the continent, and resided for about six years at Genoa and 
Naples, and other places in Italy. At Genoa, in 1823, Lady 
Blessington met Lord Byron for the first time, and afterwards 
saw him daily for a considerable period during her residence in 
that city. The readers of Moore's Life of Byron will remember 
the many occasions on which he pays tribute to her intellectual 
and personal gifts and graces. One or two copies of verses were 
addressed by the noble bard to her ladyship, and several letters 











from him to her, as well as to the Earl, her husband, are found 
in his published correspondence. On the evening before their 
departure from Genoa, Byron called on Lord and Lady Blessing- 
ton, for the purpose of taking leave, and sat conversing for some 
time. On this occasion he gave utterance to an ominous pre- 
sentiment that had taken possession of his mind—that he should 
die in Greece, for which he was then making preparations to sail, 
“ Here,” said he, “we are all now together—but when, and 
where, shall we meet again? I have a sort of boding that we 
see each other for the last time; as something tells me I shall 
never again return from Greece.” He presented to each of the 
party some little farewell gift. To Lady Blessington he gave a 
copy of his Armenian Grammar, which had some manuscript re- 
marks of his own on the leaves. In parting with her, he re- 
quested, as a memorial, some trifle which she had worn, when her 
ladyship gave him one of her rings. In return, he took a pin 
from his breast, containing a small cameo of Napoleon—which 
had long been his companion—and presented it to Lady Bles- 
sington. Next day, June 2, 1823, she received a note from him, 
stating that he was “ superstitious, and recollected that metho- 
rials with a point are of less fortunate augury.” He therefore 
requested back the pin, and sent her achain instead. Her society 
was courted abroad by the most distinguished persons, especially 
by the members of the Napoleon family, with many of whom, and 
particularly with Prince Louis Napoleon, now President of the 
French Republic, she was on terms of intimacy. 

Lady Blessington’s contributions to literature were nume- 
rous. Her first work was entitled, we believe, “The Magic 
Lantern, or Scenes in the Metropolis,” a small single volume 
of very modest pretensions, published by Longman and Co., 
about tweney-five years ago. Her next publication was also 
a small volume, “A Tour in the Netherlands,” of no great 
merit. ler “ Conversations with Lord Byron,” in one volume, 
commanded more attention. In her preface to this work, she 
states that “she was for a long time undecided as to publishing her 
Conversations with the noble poet, fearful that, by the invidious, 
it might be considered as a breach of coufidence; but as Bos- 
well’s and Mrs. Piozzi’s disclosures relative to Dr. Johnson were 
never viewed in this light, and as Lord Byron never gave or im- 
plied the slightest injunction to secresy, she expresses a hope 
that she may equally escape such an imputation.” The work, on 
its appearance, was declared to be the cleverest and one of the 
most interesting things that had been written on Lord Byron; 
unfolding with all possible delicacy, consideration, and good na- 
ture, his true character—even to its inmost recesses. 

In 1833, her ladyship published her first novel, “Grace Cas- 
sidy, or the Repealers,” in three volumes. The object of this 
work was to show the artifices by which the agitation for repeal 
became popular in Ireland, and the circumstances in the cha- 
racter of the people, aud the condition of the country, which 
render the Irish peasantry so peculiarly liable te be led away by 
it. With this it combined the delineation of modern fashionable 
society, in certain of its aspects. The work contains scareely apy 
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plot, the greater part being occupied with dialogues, criticism, 
and reflections. Some of the scenes of fashionable life, however, 
are full of power and beauty; and the authoress has been very 
successful in painting the feelings, habits, and motives of the Irish 
peasantry. One female sketch, in particnlar—that of Grace Cas- 
sidy, a young Irish wife—is remarkably well depicted. In the be- 
ginning of 1535, she published “The Two Friends,” another novel, 
in three volames, the chief merit of which is its lively and pleasant 
style, and truthful delineation of manners and character. The 
scene is partly laid in France, at the period of the revolution of 
1830, and the Parisian sketches are peculiarly interesting. In 
this, as in others of her works, her ladyship has made good use 
of her store of travelled recollections of the continent. 

In 1836, her ladyship published a work, called “Confessions 
of an Elderly Gentleman,” illustrated with six portraits, Xc., by 
E. Parris. It embodies, in six tales, the different love-passages 





and marriage disappointments, in the life of the elderly gentle- 
man; and its principal merit is its trath and humour. She subse- 
quently published “ Confessions of an Elderly Lady,” also an ably- | 
conceived and vividly-written imaginary memoir. She likewise | 
wrote “ Desultory Thoughts and Reflections,” a work little known, 
but worthy of remembrance, for the philosophical, vet feminine, 
spirit in which itis conceived. It is in the style of the maxims | 
of La Rochefaucauld, but presents a mach more cheering view of | 
human nature. Her other works are “ The Belle of the Season,” | 
“The Idler in Italy,” 3 vois., 1859-40; “The Idler in France,” | 
2 vols., 1841; “The Governess ;’ “ Meredith ;” ‘*The Lottery | 
of Life ;’ “ Strathern;” and “The Victims of Society.” This | 
last work appeared in 1837, and both in its general scope, and the | 
artistic manner in which its subject is treated, it has been said | 
to be not inferior to Miss Edgeworth’s “Leonora.” It is a tale 
of modern society, written in the form of letters, her ladyship 
being fond of the autobiographical and narrative style of telling 
a story. The plot, contrary to the usual practice in her novels, | 
is coustructed with force and skill, and the characters, principal | 
and accessory, are well sustained. Her latest work, published in| 
1846, entitled “ Memoirs ofa Femme de Chambre,” is a sprightly | 
novel, in 3 volumes, full of sarcastic hits, written in her pleasant- | 
est style. ‘The same year, she edited “ Lionel Deerhurst,” ano-_ 
ther novel, in 3 volumes. The Countess also wrote “Sketches | 
and Fragments,” and numerous magazine articles. Besides the | 
works mentioned, she, for years, edited “The Book of Beauty,” | 
the most fashionable of the annuals, and displayed fine taste, and | 
the most discriminating judgment in the task. To that and other | 
illustrated publications, she contributed several short stories and 
poems of a superior kind. In painting manners, her ladyship | 
excelled, Ter style is remarkable for its gracefulness. Her | 
plots are, in general, simple ; and of all her writings it may truly 
be said, that they were dictated by sound sense and right feeling. 
Her recollections of Italy and France are, perhaps, the best of | 
her works, being full of personal anecdote, epigram, sentiment, | 
and description. 

Lady Blessington was no less famed for her beauty than for | 
her literary talents. Byron well described her as the “most gor- 
geous lady Blessington.” The engraved portrait of her, from the 
original, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, gives the best likeness of her 
ladyship, and conveys the best idea of her voluptuous beauty. 
Her sister was the late Lady Canterbury, previously the widow of 
the son of the then Sir Alexander Purvis. A younger sister was 
married, in 1832, toa French nobleman. The Earl of Blessington, 
by his first wife, the widow of a brother officer, had a daughter, 
Lady Harriet Anne Frances, born in 1812, who, in 1827, mar- | 
ried Alfred Count D’Orsay, from whom she separated soon after. | 
She has continued to reside chiefly in Paris, her husband and | 
mother-in-law living in London, first in Berkeley Square, and | 
subsequently at Gore House. Count D’Orsay has also, we be- | 
lieve, gone to reside at Paris. 


' 





MADAME CATALANI. 

At Paris, of cholera, after only 24 hours’ illness, the celebrated 
cantatrice, Madame Catatant, in her 70th year. She was an 
Italian by birth, although, as in the case of Jenny Lind, there 
were not wanting, at various times, statements in the public 
prints, making her out to have been in reality a native of Ireland, 
but taken to Italy when very young, and educated there. The 
“ Atheneum ” says that the late Lady Blessington, and her sister, 
too, Lady Canterbury, both declared themselves in possession of 
evidence tending to establish a nof very near relationship betwixt 





Madame Catalani and themselves: their version of her paren 
being that her mother was a kinswoman of theirs, and that the 
child had been carried to Italy at an early age. Thor 
was certainly a resemblance among these three beautify] 
women strong enough to pass for family likeness whem attention 
had once been called to the subject. Previous to her coming tg 
England she had obtained a high reputation on the Continent a, 
a singer. She made her first appearance in London in December 
1506, on the opening of the King’s Theatre, in Portagallo’s 
grand serious opera of “Semiramide.” The great fame she had 
acquired attracted a crowded audience, who received Ler with the 
utmost enthusiasm. Her voice was extremely rich and powerful, 
and of great compass and flexibility. She sang with astonishjy 
ease, and in rapidity of execution she was only exceeded by her 
most celebrated predecessor, Mrs. Billington. She appeared for 
the second time on the 3d of January, 1807, in the same opera, 
with increased effect. Her first benefit took place on the 15th 
of the following April, when she performed in “La Morte gj 
Mitridate,” with extraordinary success. Her acting was as dis. 
tinguished as her singing. At her second benefit, on the 16th 
of July, to show the diversity of her talents, she gave the first 
act of “Semiramide,” and the first act of the comic opera “J 
Fanatico per la Musico,” in both of which she proved herself 
unequalled. During the whole of this her first season in London, 
she experienced the public patronage to an unprecedented degree, 
She also sang at the subscription concerts which were given at 
the houses of the nobility. 

On the opening of the King’s Theatre in January, 1508, she 
appeared in the comic opera of “La Freschetana,” and in a 
favourite song in the second act she was twice encored. Parke, 
ia his “ Musical Memoirs,” to which we are mainly indebted for 
these particulars of Catalani’s appearances in London, says: “ This 
double encore afterwards became fashionable with regard to the 
singers, particularly at the English theatres ; and as gone of the 
great singers who preceded Catalani, namely, Mara, Banti, Gras- 
sini, and Billington, had ever received a similar compliment, the 
fact that Catalani was called forward to sing the same song three 
times, appeared extraordinary, until it came out that, as part of 
her engagement, she had stipulated to have the privilege of fifty 
orders niglitly !” 

On the 21st of the following April, her first benefit for the 
seasun took place; when, in Nasoliui’s serious opera of “ Le Feste 
di Iside,”’ she appeared in male attire, as Sesostris, King of 
Egypt. The receipts of the house on this occasion exceeded one 
thousand pounds. Byron has commemorated her appearance in 
trousers in the following lines, in his English Bards and Scotch 
leviewers :— 

“ Degenerate Britons! are ye dead to shame, 
Or, kind to dulness, do you fear to blame! 
Well may the nobles of our present race 
Watch each distortion of a Naldi’s face ; 
Well may they smile on Italy’s buffoons, 
And worship Catalani’s pantaloons, 


Since their own drama yields no fairer trace 
Of wit than puns, of humour than grimace.” 


Ina note he says, “ Naldi and Catalani require little notice; 
for the visage of the one and the salary of the other will enable 
us long to recollect these amusing vagabonds. Besides, we are 
still black and blue from the squeeze on the first night of the 
lady's appearance in trousers.” The famous Italian buffo singer, 
Sebastiano Naldi here mentioned, was a prominent member of 
the company at the King’s Theatre, when Madame Catalani was 
prima donna. ‘le was accidentally killed in Paris in 1819, by 
the explosion of an apparatus which had been invented for cook- 
ing by steam. 

Her second benefit for the season of 1808 took place on the 
25th June, when in “Il Fanatico per la Musica,” she introduced, 
for the first time, the popular English air of “ Hope told a flat 
tering tale,” composed upwards of thirty years before, expressly 
for Madame Mara, by Mazzinghi. 

On the opening of the King’s Theatre, in January, 1809, Ma 
dame Catalani was found not to have been re-engaged, owing ta 
disagreement as to terms, her demands being so exorbitant that 
the management could not accede to them. She gave six coa- 
certs by subscription at the Hanover Square Rooms, commencing 
on the 26th of March. In announcing these concerts, she inti- 
mated that she was about to leave England for the continent. 
The ruse had its effect, for she was engaged for the ensuing season 


of March, 18]0, she made her first appearance, for two years, at 





for the Opera, and her concerts were well attended. On the 11th, 
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and bravery having excited the notice of his officers, be soon 
reached the rank of lieatenant and captain. It is recorded of 
him that, when first in command of a company, and storming a 
fort, he threw his cap over the wall, and thea turaing to his men, 
with his sword in his haud, said, “ Brave comrades, assist me to 
regain it.” He was the first to mount the wall and obtain pos 
session of the place. His services to his country are recorded 
in her annals, He continued faithful to her interests through- 
out her various tarmoils and recent revolations. He rose gradu- 
ally through all the grades of his profession, till he reached the 
tember, 1823, she sang with great effect. Indeed, wherever she }| rank of General. In 1833 he was Governor of the citadel 
in the provinces, as was the case in London, she was|| of Blaye, to which the Duchess de Berri was sent a prisoner, 
received with the most tumultuous applanse. In 1824 she was}/ after her unsuccessful attempt to raise La Vendee, in behalf of 
engaged, with Madaine Pasta, at the King’s Theatre, for a limited|| her son, the young Duke de Bourdeaux. An unfortunate inci- 
number of nights. She had, on several occasions, visited the |! dent in the General's life, says the Times, Was connected with 
continent, and wherever she sang in public, she was hailed with || this singular mission of superintending the captivity of a prin- 
the most enthusiastic acclamations of her audiences. She pre-|| cess. Shortly after he had returned from depositing his charge 
ferred England, however, to any other country, for she used|| at Palermo, there occurred in the Chamber of Deputies one of 
frequently to say that she could get more money by singing in || those violent debates which almost bear comparison with the ex- 
an English barn than in a continental palace. || hibitions of the New Assembly. “Before all other things,” cried 
Her farewell appearance in public took place in Dublin, in|! General Bugeaud, loudly, “ men must learn to obey.” “ What!” 
}897 ; but, being engaged at the musical festival at York, in|, retorted a voice from the opposite benches, “even to make them- 
September, 1828, she came purposely from Paris to attend it, || Selves jailors *” The speaker was M. Duleng, a near relative 
and for her services received six hundred guineas. She also sang | and political associate of the venerable republican, Dupont de 
at the Manchester musical festival, which commenced on the 30th||i’Eure. The General demanded an explanation, which was 
of the same month. | given and accepted; but the fire was rekindled, and «a rencon- 
Madame Catalani afterwards went to reside in a villa in the || tre finally took place, in which M. Dulong was shot through 
neighbourhood of Florence, where, for many years, she lived in | ‘the head. His faneral, according to the political tacties 
happy and hospitable retirement, honoured for her virtues, and||of those days, very nearly produced a revolution. 
beloved for her gentle and amiable manners. Like Jenny Lind, | | Subsequently, General Bugeaud was appointed Governor of Algiers, 
her charity was unbounded. The following instance of her be- |! and, for his distinguished services, made a field-marshal. In July, 
neficence while at St. Petershurgh has been related. Wishing || 1844, at the time of Prince Joinville’s expedition to Morocco, he 
to leave behind her some marks of gratitude for the reception | gained the battle of Isly over the Moors, and was by Louis Philippe 
she had met with in that capital, Madame Catalani advertised a|| made a duke, under the name of the scene of his victory. Mar 
concert to be given for the poor of St. Petersburgh, at the great | shal Bugeaud was almost the only officer of rank in the French 
theatre, the very night before her departure. In consequence of || service who had thoroughly secured the affections of the common 


the King’s Theatre. She contiuued there during the three fol- 
lowing Seasons ; but in ]514 she was not engaged, owing to the 
extravagance of her demands—namely, three thousand pounds 

the season, with two benefits. In 1599, she had been eugaged 
by Mr. Harris, the proprietor of the new Covent Garden Theatre, 
to perform there in Italian operas, in opposition to the King's 
Theatre, but the public would not permit her to appear; never- | 
theless, she exacted the terms of her engagement, three thousand | 








punas. , . ° 
r at the York grand musical festival, which took place in Sep- 














the number of tickets sold, the theatre was found to be too small || soldiers. 
for the company, and the public exchange of the city was, by the 
Fmperor’s orders, fitted up for the ceremony. 
realized the enormous sum of £4,000 sterling, every farthing of 


The concert | 


He shared their privations, and thus obtained their 


confidence. He was the friend of order ; and since the revolution 


‘of February he had shown a spirit of real conciliation, which had 
'a very beneficial effeet, and which would have rendered him, 


i 


which was genercusly given by the singer to the various hospi-|| had he lived, a valuable servant of the Goverument of Louis 


tals of the place. The Emperor himself waited on Catalani the | 


next day with thanks for her generous assistance. He found 
her in the very act of departure, being already seated in the ear- 
riage which was to bear her away. He knelt on one knee upon 
the lowered step, and begged permission to kiss her hand; she 
withdrew her glove for the purpose, and while he bent over the 
email fingers, he clasped ronnd her wrist a diamond bracelet, of 
the same value as the sum which had been realized by her efforts 
in favour of the poor of his beloved city. 

Besides being elected member of fourteen different academies, 
Madame Catalani had bestowed upon her eight gold medals by 
various sovereigns and city corporations. As a woman, a wife, 
and a mother, her conduct was throughout life irreproachable. 





MARSHAL BUGEAUD. 

At Paris, on the 10th of June, of cholera, Marsnat Buogavp, 
Dake D'Isly, formerly Governor of Algiers, and Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honour. He breathed his last surrounded by 
some of his most attached friends and military companions. la 
his last illness he was visited by the President of the Republic, 
who, on receiving intelligence of the melancholy event, addressed 
a letter to M. Ferray, son-in-law of the Marshal, expressive of 
the affliction he felt at the great loss which France had susiained 
in his death. Thomas Robert Bugeaud, de la Picornerie, 
third sou of Jean Ambroise Bugeaud, Marquis de la Picor- 
nenie, was born at Limoges, October 15, 1784. His mother was 
Frances Sutton, de Clonard, daugnter of Thomas Sutton, Count 
de Clonard, and Phillis Masterson, both descended from dis- 
tinguished Irish families. Captain Robert de Clonard, who com- 
manded one of the exploring frigates, the Astrolabe, in the un- 
fortunate expeditiou of La Perouse, was his uncle. From a very 
early age the Marshal showed sufficient independence of mind to 
think for himself. His family were all devoted Royalists ; his 
two elder brothers being emigrants, and in the Irish Brigade 
Anxious to join the army, he was opposed in his wishes by his 
Parents; and as soon as he was old enough, he ran away from 
home, and became a private soldier. He was promoted to the 





rank of corporal on the field of Austerlitz. 


His military ardour 


Napoleon. 








SIK BENJAMIN DURBAN. 


| 
Ar Montreal, suddenly, on the 25th May, Lieut.-General Sir 
'Bensamin D’Unsay, K.C.H. and G.C.B., Commander of her 
| Majesty’s forees in Canada, aged 72. His death is said to have 
i been accelerated by his recent fatigues, in consequence of the 
disturbances in Montreal. This gallant officer entered the army 
in 1793, as cornet in the 2d Dragoon Guards. In the follow- 
‘ing year he obtained a troop, and, in 1795, he accompanied Sir 
Ralph Abereromby’s expedition to the West Indies, and served 
‘in the 29th Dragoons in St. Domingo. In 1803, he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of instraction in the Military College at 
| Marlow ; and, in 1805, he served as lieutenant-eolonel of the 
S9th Foot, in the expedition under Lord Catheart. In 1808, he 
| went to Spain as assistant quarter-master-general with Sir David 
| Baird, and served with the corps of Sir Robert Wilson, in Cas- 
tile. In 1809, he was appointed quarter-master-general of the 
| Portnguese army ; and for his services, as brigadier-general, at 
| Busaco, Albuhera, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Salamanea, Vitto- 
_ria, the Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, and Toulouse, he received a cross 
and five clasps; and, in 1814, he was nominated a Commander 
of the Tower and Sword. In 1818, he was made a Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of the Guelphs of Hanover; and, in 1840, 
a Military Knight Grand Cross of the Bath. He became colonel 
of the 51st Foot in 1829, and a lieutenant-general in 1837. 


SIR CHARLES R. VAUGHAN, 


Ar London, the Right Hon. Sir Cuarces Ricuarp Vauonas, 
GC. He was the sixth son of the late John Vaughan, M.D., 
| of Leicester, by the daughter of Alderman John Smalley, of the 
same city. His brother, the late Sir Henry Halford, baronet, 
physician to George ILL, George LV., William LV., and Queen 
Victoria, assumed the name of Ualford, in lieu of his patronymic, 
on the extinction of the baronet’s family of that name, to whom 
he was distanily related through his mother. Another brother 
| was the late Sir John Vaughan, one of the justices of the Court 
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of Common Pleas. Sir Charles was educated at Rugby School, 
which he entered in 1788. He was originally designed for the medi- 
cal profession, and took the degree of Bachelor of Medicine at Oxford. 
He entered All Soul’s College, and obtained a travelling fellowship 
on the Ratcliffe foundation. In 1809 he was appointed by Earl 
Bathurst private secretary in the Foreign Office. In1810he became, 
under the administration of the Marquis Wellesley, Secretary of 
Legation and of Embassy, in Spain, and was Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary in that country during the absence of the ambassador, 
from August 1815, to December 1816. In 1820 he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of Embassy to France, in 1823, Minister Pleni- 
poteutiary to the Confederated States of Switzerland, and in March, 
1825, Envoy Extraordinary to the United States of America, 
having been sworn a member of the Privy Council. In 1537, he 
was called upon to undertake a special mission to Constantinople, 
as envoy, to supply the place of Lord Ponsonby, during his ab- 
sence on leave obtained. He proceeded no farther on his way, 
however, than Malta, where, after a delay of some weeks, he learned 
that Lord Ponsonby had decided upon remaining at Constanti- 
nople. In 1833, Sir Charles was made a knight of the grand 
cross of the order of the Guelphs of Hanover. 





JOHN FIELDEN, ESQ. 

At Todmorden, on the 28th May, John Fielden, Fsq., for- 
merly member for Oldham, the earnest and consistent advocate of 
the rights of the factory operative. In early life, he worked at 
the loom with his own hands, but by his intelligence and indus- 
try he became a master manufacturer. Asamember of the legis- 
lature, his exertions were untiringly directed to obtaining an 











amelioration of the condition of the working classes ; particularly 
of the women and children in the manufacturing districts ; and 
his name is indissolubly connected with the memorable Ten Hours’ | 
Bill. His remains were consigned to the tomb on the 4th of | 
June, and the funeral was a public one. Great numbers of gen- 
tlemen and operatives from Oldham, Bolton, and Manchester, 
came, unsolicited, to pay a last mark of respect to their friend and 
benefactor. After the bunal, they held a meeting, at which Mr. 
Charles Hindley, M.P. for Ashton, presided, and the secretary of the 
Manchester Short Time Committee read an address of condolence to 
the widow and sons of the deceased. It was also proposed that a 
monument should be erected to the memory of Mr. Fielden, in 
Westminster Abbey, and that Lord Ashley and Mr. C. Hindley 
be appointed to apply to the proper authorities for the requisite per- 
mission. It was also resolved that Lord Ashley, Mr. C. Hindley, 








and all other friends of the Ten Hours Bill, be requested to re- 
double their efforts in doing away with the relay system, and in 
carrying out the original intention of the bill. 





THE EARL OF THANET. 

At London, on the 12th June, the Right Hon. Henry Tur- 
Ton, eleventh Earl of Thanet. He was the third son of the 
eighth earl, by the only daughter of Lord John Sackville, sister 
of the third Duke of Dorset, and was born in 1775. In 1832, 
he succeeded his brother, previous to whose death he was M.P. 
for Appleby. He was hereditary High Sheriff of the county of 
Westmoreland, and Lord-Lieutenant of Kent, but resigned the 
Jatter office in 1846. His Lordship was descended from one of 
the most ancient and illustrious families in England, through the 
Cliffords and Veteriponts, whose property in the north of Eng- 
land he possessed. It is stated that he could lineally trace his 
pedigree from Rollo, Duke of Normandy, father of William the 
Conqueror. It is certain that, at the battle of Hastings, Sir 
Lewis de Tufton, his lordship’s ancestor, figured as one of the 
commanders of the Saxon horse. A direct ancestor of his, who 
had been High Sheriff of Kent in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
was created a baronet in 1611. The first peer being among 
those who met James I. at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on his aeces- 
sion to the English throne, was knighted by that king in 1603, 
and was raised to the peerage, by the title of Baron Tufton, by 
Charles I., in 1626. In 1628, he was created Earl of Thanet. 











LORD WALLSCOTURT. 

At Paris, on 27th May, of cholera, the Right Hon. Josrry 
Henry Brake, third Baron Wallscourt, in the peerage of Ire. 
land. He was the son of the late Lieut.-Colonel Henry James 
Blake, brother of the first baron, by the second daughter of John 
French, Esq., of Galway. He was born in 1797. In 1529 he 
married the only daughter of William Locke, Esq., of Norber, 
Surrey. On the death of his cousin, in 1816, he succeeded {, 
he peerage, which was created in 1800. He is succeeded by 

is son, Erroll Augustus, born in 1841, now Lord Wallsconrt. 





GENERAL THOMAS R. CHARLETON. 


At Bath, on the 2d June, General Tomas R. Crarretoy 
formerly of the Royal Artillery, in the 94th year of his age, He 
was one of the oldest officers in the army, having entered the 
service as far back as June,1772. For the first forty years of 
his military career, he saw much active service. He was ap. 
pointed lieutenant, July 7, 1779; captain, December 1, 1783. 
major, March 1, 1794; lieutenant-colonel, January 1, 1793. 
colonel, June 28, 1805 ; major-general, June 4, 1811 ; lieutenant. 
general, August 12,1819; and general, January 10, 1837, 





VICE-ADMIRAL HILL. 

ON the 7th of June, Vice-Admiral Henry HI t, at an advanced 
age. He was midshipman of the Pheenix in the action with the 
Resolve, in the East Indies, in 1791. He was made a lieute. 
nant in December, 1793, and served in the Zebra at the reduction 
of the French West India Islands, and in the storming parties at 
the capture of Fort-Royal, Martinique, in 1794. In 1795, he 
was severely wounded in quelling an insurrection at St. Vincent's, 
He became commander in November, 1796; captain, January, 
1501; rear-admiral, July, 1830; and vice-admiral, November, 
1841. He enjoyed a pension of £250 for wounds. 





WILLIAM CLIFT, ESQ., F.R.S. 


At London, on the 20th June, William Clift, Esq., F.R.S., 
Conservator of the Hunterian Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, aged 77. He held that situation for nearly half a cen. 
tury, having been appointed to it on the purchase of the collec. 
tion by government from the executors of the late John Hunter; 
whose apprentice and assistant he was for many years. When 
Sir Humphry Davy was president of the Royal Society, so highly 
did he esteem Mr. Clift that he used his influence to get him 
admitted a Fellow, before the increase of the now high admission 
fees ; and this geatleman was the last admitted on thie old scale. 
He has left an only daughter, who is married to Professor Owen. 





M. KALKBRENNER. 

Ar Paris, of cholera, the well-known pianist, M. Christian 
Frederic Kalkbrenner. He was the son of a musician, and was 
born at Casselin 1784. About 1806, when residing in Paris, he 
acquired a high reputation as a brilliant performer on the piano- 
forte, and subsequently made frequent European concert tours. In 
1514, he removed to London, where he remained for nine years. 
On his return to the French capital, in 1823, in connection with 
M. Pleyel, he became a manufacturer of keyed instruments. Till 
his decease he occupied a prominent position in the masical 
society of Paris. 





DR. BEILBY. 

Ar Edinburgh, on the 30th May, Dr. Wiru1am Betsy, of 
that city. Dr. Beilby stood high in his profession, and, a short 
time previous to his death, he held the office of President of the 
Royal College of Physicians. 





MR. WILLIAM RAE WILSON. 

Ar London, on the 2d June, Wittiam Rar Witson, Esq., of 
Kelvin Bank, LL.D., in the 76th year of his age. He was the 
author of “ Travels in Egypt and the Holy Land,” published in 
1823, a work which was for a long time very popular. 





PRIETED BY GEORGE TROUP, 29, DUNLOP STREET, GLASGOW, 
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